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HEN the king was informed that Reginald de 
Fitſurſe, Hugh de Morville, Richard Brito, and 
William de Tracey, had ſuddenly left his court, with an 
intention to go, without his leave, into England, (which 
he was appriſed of the morning after their departure) he 
apprehended ſome miſchief, and diſpatched immediate or- 
ders, to all the ſea-ports of Normandy, that they ſhould 
be ſtopt and brought back to the caſtle of Bure, where he 


the wind ſo fair to carry them over, that before his meſſen- 
gers, with the utmoſt haſte they could make, were able to 
get thither, they had all paſt the ſea. After endeavouring 
to prevent any violence being uſed, by theſe gentlemen, 


againſt 


Vol. III. 


was keeping his Chriſtmas: but, unhappily, they had found 
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againſt Becket, without a proper warrant of legal authori- 
ty, he reſolved, by the advice of a council of lords, which he 
had ſummoned on hearing the complaints laid before him 


by the archbiſhop of York, to ſend inſtantly into England 


his chief juſticiary of Normandy, Richard de Humet, with 
orders to the young king for the arreſting of Becket, if 
that prelate would not yield to what ſhould be required of 
him on the part of the crown, This lord arrived in Eng- 
gland before the murder was committed, and as ſoon as he 
landed diſpatched Hugh de Gundeville and William Fitſ- 
john to the palace at Wincheſter, where the young king 
then reſided, with directions to take there ſome knights of 


the houſhold, and go with them to Canterbury, as ſecretly 
as they could, that their orders might be executed without 


any oppoſition ; while he himſelf had the care of diligently 
guarding the coaſts and ſea-ports, left Becket, on ſome 
notice of what was intended, ſhould fly out of the king- 
dom. Theſe meaſures appear to have been well concerted ; 


but, before they could take effect, the blow was ftruck, 


by which the juſtice of the crown was prevented, the repu- 


tation of the king was foully ſtained, and his affairs were 
more embroiled, than they could have been by any act, 
however outrageous, of the living archbiſhop. The man- 
ner, the time, the place, all the circumſtances of the aſſaſ- 
ſination, muſt: have aggravated the guilt and encreaſed the 


horror of it in the minds of the people. Yet no tumult 


enſued in any part of the kingdom! No man ſought to 
take vengeance on any of the murderers, or even to bring 
them to juſtice! After they had done their bloody deed, 
they ranſacked the archiepiſcopal palace at Canterbury, de- 
livered all the papers and writings they found there to Ra- 
nulph de Brock, that he might carry them to the king in 


Normandy, and divided the other ſpoils among themſelves, 
if we may believe ſome contemporary writers of Becket's 


life: 
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life : but though this is affirmed in a private letter from one 
of them to the biſhop of Poitiers, I cannot eaſily think 


that perſons of ſuch rank would add rapine and robbery to 
aſſaſſination. When they had executed all they thought 
proper to do, they left Canterbury and paſſed the aight in 
the country; but the next morning they again aſſembled 


in arms without the walls of the city; at which the monks 


were alarmed, and apprehending ſome outrage againſt the 
primate's dead body made haſte to inter it in the church. 
Nothing was done to diſturb it; but ſoon afterwards the 
four knights departed out of Kent, and, without even en- 
deavouring to ſee the young king, or any of his miniſters, 
went together to a caſtle which belonged to Hugh de Mor- 
ville, at Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, where they ſtayed 
many months, not daring (ſays Benedict abbot of Peter- 
borough) to return to the court from whence they came : a 
ſtrong proof that their maſter had not given them any or- 
ders to do what they did, and that, inſtead of expecting 
any recompence from him, they feared his diſpleaſure. 

We learn from a letter which . biſhop of Liſieux wrote to 
the pope, that Henry, on receiving the firſt account of the mur- 
der, broke out into loud and paſſionate lamentations; then ap- 
peared to be ſtupefied, then more immoderately renewed his 
complaints, © changing (ſays the biſhop) his royal majeſty for 
* ſackcloth and aſhes, and during the courſe of three days ad- 
« milting no comfort, but ſeeming reſolved to deſtroy himſelf by 
&« the exceſs of his ſorrow.” On the fourth day he was rouſed 
by the preſſing exhortations of his nobles and prelates, who 
prevailed upon him to aſſemble the lords of his council, 
and conſult with them on the meaſures it would be proper 
to take in this emergency. By their advice the above- 
mentioned letter from the biſhop of Liſieux was written to 
the pope, and it was reſolved that an embaſly ſhould be 
ſent to his Holineſs as ſoon as poſſible. Henry alſo diſ- 
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patched two of his chaplains to England, with orders to 
inform the convent of Canterbury of his grief for Becket's 
death, and abhorrence of the murder. They urged parti- 
cularly his endeavours to ſtop the four knights as ſoon as 
he knew of their having left his court, and declared, in his 
name, that, leſt the monks ſhould conceive unjuſt ſuſpicions 
of him, this was notified to them; but, if he had con- 


tracted any guilt, by any conſtruction of the words he had 


ſpoken in his anger which encouraged the aſſaſſins in their 


wicked enterprize, it would beſt be expiated by the prayers 


of that confraternity. They added, © that he commanded 
the archbiſhop's corpſe to be honourably buried: for, 


though, when living, that prelate had been his enemy, 


« yet he would not proſecute him, when dead, but remitted 
« zo his ſoul whatever offences be had committed againſt 
« him and againſt the royal dignity.” 5 

From theſe laſt words it appears, that Henry continued 
to think of Becket's behaviour as he had juſtly thought 
before, notwithſtanding the ſorrow he expreſſed for his 


murder; and certainly in theſe ſentiments there was no in- 


conſiſtency. The bad effects he foreſaw from ſo unhappy 
an end of his diſputes with that prelate fixed on his mind 


ſuch a gloom, that, till forty days had paſſed over, he ab- 


ſtained from all diverſions, all exerciſe, and all buſineſs; 
he heared no cauſes, he received no petitions from his ſub- 


jects; but remained ſolitary within the walls of his palace, 


often ſighing, and repeating to himſelf theſe words, alas / 
alas ! that this miſchief ſhould have happened J 
In the mean time Becket's friend and Alexander's legate 
in France, the archbiſhop of Sens, wrote to Alexander a 
letter full of rage againſt Henry, as the murderer of 
Becket : fo did alſo the earl of Blois and Louis himſelf. 
The laſt called on the pope e unſheath the fword of Pe- 
« ter, that it might fignally avenge the blood of the mar- 
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& zyr of Canterbury, which, not ſo much for itſelf as for 
tt he catholick church, demanded vengeance.” But the arch- 
biſhop of Sens, without even waiting to receive the pope's 
anſwer, deſired to begin the inflicting of that vengeance. 
For having, not long before, been ordered by Alexander 
to put under an interdi& all the dominions of Henry in 
France, if that king did not execute his agreement with 
Becket, he now required the archbiſhop of Rouen, 
who had received the ſame mandate, to join with him in 
that act. But the Norman prelate declared, he would do 
nothing to aggravate his maſter's afflition, and very pru- 
dently interpoſed an appeal to the pope. Yet the other, 
by virtue of a clauſe in the mandate, which authoriſed ei- 
ther of them {ſingly to proceed in the due execution there- 
of, if his colleague could not, or would not, concur with 
him therein, took on himſelf to pronounce the ſentence of 
interdict, and injoined the archbiſhop of Rouen, together 
with all the other biſhops of Henry's territories in France, 
to ſee it obeyed. But to this injunction no regard was any 
where paid. 

Immediately afterwards Henry's embaſſadors to the 
pope ſet out on their journey, and among them, as head 
of this very important embaſſy, the archbiſhop of Rouen: 
but, before he had paſt the French confines, finding him- 
felf quite unable, from his age and infirmities, to bear the 
fatigue of travelling any further, he returned to his ſee. 


fon of the dithculties which the ſeaſon of the year and the 


paſſage of the mountains occaſioned, they thought it ne- 


ceſſary that one of them ſhould be diſpatched before the 


moſt zealous and diligent ſervant of Henry, who willingly 
undertook it. The biſhops of Worceſter and Evereux, the 
Lord Robert de Neubourg, and four others of a rank infe- 

rior 


The others went on, but proceeding very ſlowly, by rea- 


reſt; which commiſſion was aſſigned to Richard Barre, a 
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rior to theſe, having come as far as Sienna, were detained 
there ſome days, becauſe from thence to Fraſcati, where 
Alexander then reſided, all the roads were infeſted by the 
troops of a nobleman of the imperial faction. 

Impatient of this delay, which they feared would be 
hurtful to the affairs of their maſter, the four inferior mi- 
nitters left the city by night, and paſſing through unfre- 
quented ways, over the tops of the mountains, with much 
labour and great danger arrived at Fraſcati. There they 
found Richard Barre, who gave them a very diſagrecable 
account of the temper of the court; Alexander having re- 
fuſed to admit him to his preſence, and none of the car- 
dinals having ſhewn him hitherto the leaſt mark of regard. 
Nor were they themſelves much better uſed: the pope would 
not ſee them ; till, after long waiting and many humble 
entreaties, audience was granted to two of them, leſs ſuſ- 
pected than the others of entnity to Becket, namely, the 
abbot of Valaſſe and the archdeacon of Liſieux. But, 
even on their firſt ſalutation of the pope in the name of 
their maſter, the clamours of the whole aſſembly inter- 
rupted and ſtopped them, as i, (to uſe their own expreſ- 
fon to the king on this ſubje@) he very mention of bis 
name had been to that pontiff an abomination. Yet in the 
evening, they ſecretly obtained of his Holineſs a private 
and quiet hearing. Here they freely ſet forth the many 
great benefits conferred by Henry on Becket, and the ma- 
ny intemperate and ill-timed acts which had been done by 
that prelate againſt his royal dignity, in order to excuſe 
the tranſport of paſſion, which they confeſſed had drawn 
from him ſome raſh words, from whence occaſion had 
been taken to commit the murder: but that he had given 
any order for the committing of it, or that his will had 
| concurred j in it, they abſolutely denied. 


Theſe 
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- Theſe things they repeated to his Holineſs the next day 
before all the cardinals; in which conſiſtory two monks, 
whohad been chaplains to Becket, and whom the archbiſhop =yia.eo.1.v, 
of Sens had ſent to the pope with private inſtructions, 
were allowed to plead againſt them. What anſwer the pope 
made we are not told; but it appears that they found the 
credit of their adverſaries ſo ſuperior to theirs, that they al- 
moſt deſpaired of ſucceſs. 
Indeed there was great cauſe for ſuch deſpondency on 
their part; as, beſides the many other reafons which gave 
the ſee of Rome a moſt intereſting concern in the perſon 
of Becket, its own dignity was immediately and grievouſly 
affected by the murder of that prelate, who at the time of 
his death was inveſted with the character of its legate in Eng- 
land. Nor could they eafily make the pope believe, that 
any ſervants of Henry would have dipped their hands in 
the blood of the primate of England, and a miniſter re- 
preſenting” the ſovereign pontiff, without a poſitive and 
expreſs command from their mafter. Arduous there- 
fore was the taſk to clear that prince of this deed before a. 
judge ſo offended, and ſo exaſperated againſt him; eſpeci- 
ally as the paſſions of the court of Rome were inflamed 
by thoſe of the king of France, whoſe friendſhip and 
protection were neceſſary to Alexander againſt the. emperor 


and his party. | | 
The Thurſday before Eaſter, on which day it was cuſ- Fil. S3. l v. 
tomary for the pope to excommunicate all notorious offen- 
ders, was now nearly approaching; and Henry's: miniſters 
were alarmed by intelligence given to them, that his Holi- 
neſs would include their maſter in the cenſures which he 
ſhould then fulminate. On conſulting with thoſe cardinals 
who were moſt the king's friends, and imploring them to 
diſcover the intentions of the pontiff, they were aſſured that 
a reſolution was immutably taken to excommunicate the 
king by name, to put all his dominions, not only in France, 
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but in England, under an interdi&, and to confirm the ſen- 
tence paſt, againſt his biſhops, by Becket, a little before that 
prelate's death. For the preventing of ſo great and fo i immi- 
nent a danger, and by the advice of their patrons in the 
ſacred college, they thought it neceſſary to go beyond their 
inſtructions, and to notify to the pope, that the king in this af- 
fair would ſubmit to his mandates; which declaration (they 
ſaid) they were impowered to confirm by an oath in his 
preſence, and added, that Henry would perſonally take one 
to that effect. This offer Was accepted; they took the 
oath in the conſiſtory, on the day they ſo much dreaded; 


and the pope was content with only excommunicating, by 


a general ſentence, the murderers of Becket, and all who 


adviſed, or abetted, or aſſented to their crime, or who 
ſhould knowingly receive or harbour them in their lands. 
Soon after Eaſter the three embaſſadors from Henry, who 


had ſtayed behind at Sienna, came to Fraſcati. They re- 


fuſed the oath taken by the other miniſters of that prince: for 
which reaſon the pope, not only confirmed the ſentence of 
interdict which the archbiſhop of Sens had laid on Henry's 
dominions in France, but injoined that king to abſtain from 
entering any church. Yet he concluded with faying, he 
would ſend to him legates, to the intent hat they might /ee 
and know his humility. This promiſe was of moment, as 
it held forth a beginning of negotiation ; and ſoon after- 
wards, by the intervention of ſome of the cardinals, and 


(as it was faid in thoſe times) of a great ſum of money, 


every thing that appeared hoſtile, or ſevere againſt Henry, 
was mitigated or ſtopt. The pope, who juſt before had 
ratified the ſentence of excommunication, which Becket had 
paſt againft the two biſhops of Saliſbury and London, ſent 
a mandate to abſolve them under eaſy conditions, and wrote 
himſelf to the king (a favour obtained with many urgent 
fu ppl:cations by the miniſters of that prince) 20 invite him to 

humility 
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bumility ; fo that all was compoſed till the legates d latere 
who were not yet appointed, ſhould come into N ormandy ; . 


a reconciliation. | 

While Henry's miniſters at Fraſcati were doing him this 
good ſervice, John of Saliſbury, who after the aſſaſſination 
of Becket had continued at Canterbury, and many monks 
of the convent in confederacy with him, had recourſe to 


patron, which the ignorance of thoſe times and propenſity 
to believe the moſt incredible fictions rendered very ſucceſ- 
ful. They gave out that ſuch miracles were wrought by 
the interceſſion of this martyr and ſaint, as equalled or 
even exceeded the greateſt contained in the legends of the 
church. At firſt, ſome of the miniſters about the young king, 
apprehenſive chat diſturbances might be excited among the 
common people, if this impoſture went on, endeavoured 


ceed to enforce the prohibition of ſpreading theſe reports 
by puniſhing the dg it proved ineffectual, and the 
deluſion encreaſed ſtill more and more. John of Saliſbury, 
in a letter to the biſhop of Poitiers, had the aſſurance to 
athrm, upon his own knowledge, “that, as well at the tomb 
„ of the primate, as at the place ee he nas ſlain, and 
« before the great altar where his corpſe was laid out, pa- 


«-ralyticks were recovered, the blind ſaw, the deaf heard, 
& the dumb ſpake, and the lame walked.” 


mony without examination, might have done him great 
miſchief: but the general expectation that he would be ab- 
Var. III. C 5 ſolved: 


the execution of the interdict on Henry's territories in 
France remained ſuſpended, and things evidently tended to 


a method of railing the character of their late friend and 


to ſtop it by the royal authority: but, as they did not pro- 


I the king had been excommunicated for the murder 
of Becket, or if the pope had put his kingdom under an 
interdict, the activity of the monks in propagating theſe 
tales, and the ſimplicity of the laity in receiving their teſti- 
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ſolved when the legates ſhould arrive, which naturally 


aroſe from the reſpite granted to him and other marks of a 
favourable diſpoſition towards him appearing in the pope, 
checked and weakened the effects of this engine of ſedition 
ſo artfully raiſed againſt him by his enemies in this king- 
dom, to which he returned out of Normandy on the ſeventh 
day of Auguſt of this year eleven hundred and ſeventy-one, 
and where he found all things quiet. 


Fortune now offered to him a fair opportunity, which __ 


his wiſdom gladly ſeized, of prefenting a new object to the 
attention of the publick, and ſhewing himſelf to his ſub- 


jects in a very different light from that of a penitent, with 


all the majeſty of a prince enlarging the bounds of his he- 
reditary empire by the acquiſition of a great and very an- 
cient kingdom, which, though far more deſirable than any 
other to England, had not ever, hitherto, been under the 
ſceptre of any Engliſh monarch, He reſolved to add Ire- 
land to his regal dominions, and hoped to do it without 
reſiſtance or bloodſhed, by the terror of his arms, and from 
the general diſpoſition of the Iriſh themſelves to fubmit to 
his government. But, before I relate the particulars of his 
conduct in this important undertaking, it will be neceſſary to 
premiſe a ſhort view of the hiſtory and ſtate of that iſland, 
from the earlieſt times down to thoſe, when the concur- 
rence of many extraordinary events invited him thither. 


The firſt accounts of the Iriſh, delivered by the Greeks, 
agree 1n repreſenting them as a moſt ſavage people : nor did 
the Romans, who after the conqueſt of Britain had the means 
of obtaining a more perfect knowledge of them, contradict 
that deſcription, Tacitus ſays, that the nature and the man- 


ners of the Iriſh differed not much from the Britiſh : 


and he adds, that the coaſts and harbours of Ireland 
were better known than thoſe of Britain, by a greater com- 
merce and reſort of merchants to them. The character 

therefore 
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iſland could not be unknown; and if (as he affirms) they 
reſembled the Britons, they mult have been very barbarous, 
The ſame hiſtorian informs us, that he often had heard his 
father-in-law, Julius Agricola, ſay, Ireland might be ſub- 
dued, and kept, by one Roman legion and a few auxiliary 
troops. That commander had with him one of the kings 
of the Iriſh, whom a ſedition had lately driven out of his 
country, max from whom, doubtleſs, he had gained, as 
well as from the number of merchants trading thither, a 
particular information of the ſtate and ſtrength of the iland, 
which he was preparing to invade when the jealouſy of 
Domitian recalled him to Rome. If he had been per- 


mitted to purſue his enterpriſe, we may reaſonably believe, 


on the credit of his judgement, that he would not have 
failed of ſucceſs. BIR s he truſted in part to the diviſions 
of the Iriſh among eee Julius Solinus, who wrote 
in che ſecond or third century, deſcribes them as a nation 

inboſpitable and warlike, who. made no diſtinction between 
good and bad actions. Oro, in the fifth century, calls 
the inhabitants of Ireland Scots, by which name they are 
mentioned in ſeveral Latin authors: from the fifth till the 
eleventh century, and ſlill later in ſome. Gildas, a learned 
Britiſh monk, who wrote in the year five Lundred and 
ſixty four, ſpeaks of the Scots and the Picts, who conjointly 
in his times made war on the Britons, as diftering in ſome 
of. their, manners, but agreeing in a cruel thirſt of blood 
and a barbarous mode of dreſs. Vet all theſe accounts are 
rejeced by modern Iriſh writers, as coming from ſtrangers 
ill informed, or hoſtile to their nation. And, certainly, if 
they have any authentick relations from contemporary 
4 of cheir own country, the authority of ſuch muſt 
prevail oyer theſe, and from them chiefly we muſt learn the 
hiſtory of Ireland as far back as they go. Mere tradition, 
anke if carried higher than the memory of a few gene- 
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rations, deſerves little regard; but the Iriſh affirm that their 
anceſtors had an alphabet, not derived from the Roman, 


but brought over to Ireland, a thouſand years before Chriſt, 
by a colony out of Spain: and we know from Strabo, a 


writer of the moſt undoubted credit, that in his time all 


the Spaniards had the uſe of letters. He likewiſe mentions 


the Turduli, or Turdetani, a people of Bætica, as the moſt 


learned among them, * zhe/e having (as they ſaid) written 
cc monuments of antiquity, and poems, and laws compoſed 
« ix verſe, for fix thouſand years paſt.” It is needleſs to 
obſerve how greatly they 'exceeded the bounds of truth 1n 
this boaſt : but the Tyrians, who traded, in ancient times, 
to their country, might have early inſtructed them in the art 
of writing; and the Carthaginians, who were afterwards 


ſettled in Spain, might have communicated to all the other 
Spaniards the knowledge and uſe of their letters. 


A colony 
therefore from Bætica, or any part of the weſtern coaſts of 


Spain, may have brought into Ireland the Punic or Phœni- 


cian characters: but the alphabet, called by the Iriſh 
Bethluis- nion, appears to be the Roman alphabet differently 
arranged and reduced to the number of only eighteen let- 
ters, with the addition of ſome compounds, and with ſmall 
variations in the form of ſome of the letters. One ſhould 
therefore ſuppoſe that it is not very ancient, and the rather, 
as no Iriſh writing, inconteſtably anterior to Patrick's 
preaching in Ireland, has ever yet been publiſhed. Sir 


James Ware indeed ſays, that he had in his poſſeſſion an 


old manuſcript full of ſecret characters, called by the an- 
cient Iriſh Ogum, in which they wrote what they meant 


to keep hidden or myſterious; but of what age he took the 
book to be he does not inform us, nor how, if it was 
written in characters different from thoſe above-mentioned, 
that, or others, in which this ancient cypher is found, can 


at preſent be decyphered, or could ever be underſtood, by 
2 | e 
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any modern Iriſh. One may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that in 


manuſeripts written ſince that nation received the Roman 
letters from Patrick, ſome traditional truths, recorded be- 
fore by the bards in their unwritten poems, may have been 

reſerved to our times: yet theſe cannot be ſo ſeparated 
from many fabulous ſtories, derived from the ſame ſources, 
as to obtain a firm credit; it not being ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the authority of ſuſpected traditions, that they can be ſhewn 
to be not ſo improbable, or abſurd, as others with which 
they are mixed; ſince there may be ſpecious as well ſenſe- 
leſs fictions. Nor can a poet, or bard, who lived in the 
ſixth or ſeventh century after Chriſt, if his poem is Kill 
extant, be any voucher for facts ſuppoſed to have happened 
before the incarnation ; though his evidence (allowing for 
poetical licence) may be received on ſuch matters as come 
within his own times, or the remembrance of old men with 
whom he converſed. It 1s therefore ſafeſt, in writing the 
ancient hiſtory of Ireland, to be content with thoſe lights, 
which foreign writers have given, till better evidence is 
produced by the Iriſh themſelves: as, in writing that of 
Britain, the moſt judicious hiſtorians pay no regard to the 
Welſh or Britiſh traditions delivered by Geottry of Mon- 
mouth, though it is not impoſſible that ſome of thoſe may 
be true, but adhere to the information, which contempo- 
rary writers of other countries afford, concerning the Bri- 
tons. The very learned biſhop Stillingfleet has ſufficiently 
ſhewn, that the P/a/ter of Caſhel is of no better credit, as 
to the accounts which it gives of the high antiquities 

of the Iriſh, than the Britiſh romance above-mentioned : 
yet on the authority of that book the greateſt ſtreſs has 
been laid by Flaharty, Keating, and others, as containing 
collections of ancient chronicles compoſed by the bards, 
ſuperviſed by St. Patrick, and eonfirmed by the aſſembly of 
the nation at Taragh, in the reign of Læogary, their firi 
Chriſtian 
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'Ulitit tan monarch, with, moſt. extraordinary care to pre- 


vent any errors, or partial miſrepreſentations. Waiting 


then till better fruits of this pretended attention in the Ixiſſi 
legiſlature to the purity of their hiſtory ſhall have been ſhewn 


to the publick, we muſt ſeek for other guides, to diſcover 
to us, ſo far as it can be diſcovered; the ſtate of that peo- 


ple, when either no authentic hiſtorical monuments exiſted 
among them, or when, from the loſs of thoſe that formerly 
did exiſt, we are equally deprived of that information 
which they might have afforded; . TAL 

Concerning the origin of the Iriſh ſome good antiquaries 
have thought no difficulty occurs, becauſe their language 
itſelf, without any other proofs, declares: them to be Celts. 
But that ancient people Pry wide, and colonies, of them 
may have come at different times into Ireland, not only 
from Britain, but from Gaul, from Germany, and from 
Spain; fo that to prove which of theſe is the mother coun- 
try of the Iriſh, or whether they are not a mixed race, 
other teſtimony is wanting. From Ptolemy's map it ſhould 


ſeem that parts of Ireland were poſſeſt, in the ſecond cen- 


tury after Chriſt, by emigrants from all theſe ſeveral coun- 
tries : but before the end of the fourth, and from thence; to 
the age of which I write, one people is ſpoken of, by con- 


temporary foreign authors, as poſſeſſing all Ireland, and 


diſtinguiſhed from the former inhabitants of that iſle by the 
new appellation of Scots. 

On the etymology of that name md diſpute has 
ariſen. Nennius, a Briton, who wrote in the year of 
Chriſt eight hundred and fifty- eight, ſuppoſes cur; to be 
the ſame as Scythe, and ſays © the moſt knowing of that 
nation had told him, that after Pharaoh and his hoſt were 
* drowned in purſuing the Iſraelites, the ſurviving Ægyp- 
<« tians were afraid that a ſtranger, who, having been ex- 


60 pales from his own dominions in Scythia not long . | 
ce ha 
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cc had come and ſettled in Ægypt with a great family, 
« ſhould ſeize that realm; upon which apprehenſion 
t they confederated together, and drove him out: That, 
« after wandering about Africa two and forty years, he 


„ embarked on the Tyrrene fea, and paſling by the pillars 


« of Hercules arrived in Spain, where he dwelt many 


« years, and where his people encreaſed greatly : That, one 
ce thouſand and two years from the drowning of the Ægyp- 
« tjans in the Red ſea, the poſterity of this Scythian co- 
cc lony came from Spain into Ireland, which till then had 
ce been deſert and uninhabited.” | 
This account is no further deſerving of notice than as it 
ſhews that the Iriſh Scots, above nine hundred years ago, 
had conceived and propagated the notion of their migration 
from Spain ſo many ages before. But the circumſtances 
of this and ſome later migrations, of the Scythians or Scots, 
from that country into Ireland, as related by Nennius, 
are ſo evidently fabulous, that the credit of thoſe who he- 
ported ſuch abſurdities to him is thereby loſt. Nor is it 
ealy to give a ſatisfactory reaſon, why, if the Scots were a 
people of Scythian extraction, who came into Ireland from 
any part of Spain, in ſuch very early times, that name, 
which denoted their original country, ſhould have been loſt 
and forgotten during ſo many ages, and revived about the 
middle of the fourth century, when (as appears by a paſ- 
ſage of Ammianus Marcellinus) they were joined with the 
Picts in making war on the Britons. No notice is taken of 
them under that appellation in Ptolemy's map of Ireland, 
though he mentions the Concani, a Celtic people of Spain, 
as then ſettled in that iſle. This inclines one to ſuppoſe 
their migration poſterior to that geographer's time ; but 
on a matter involved in ſo much obſcurity I determine no- 
thing. It is enough to ſay here, that a warlike nation 


called Scots had full poſſeſſion of Ireland, under the go- 


vernment 
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vernment of a king, whoſe name was Lzogary, ſon to 
Nial, or Neal, ſurnamed the Great, in the year of our 
1 four e te and thirty-two, when pope Czleſtine 
the Firſt ſent thither St. Patrick, a native of North- Britain, 
who in his youth had been carried a captive into Ireland, 
| and ſome aſſiſtants under him, to preach the goſpel to all 
ll the inhabitants of that iſland. Chriſtianity had gained 
| ſome little footing there, before this time, particularly in 
Munſter; but to Patrick was owing the converſion of the 
king and the body of the nation. The facility with which 
this converſion was effected is a wonderful thing, if the 
Britiſh Druidiſm was then eſtabliſhed in Ireland ; for that 
cruel prieſthood was ſo intereſted to maintain a religion, 
from which they drew the immoderate degree of power 
they enjoyed in the ſtate, and had ſuch means of exciting 
the zeal of the people to defend their ſuperſtitions, that it is 
hardly credible they ſhould ſuffer ſuch a change to be made 
without a violent oppoſition, if their 3 had not, by 
ſome extraordinary event, been wholly overturned, or much 
weakened, before Patrick, or any of his fellow-labourers 
in the work of converting the Iriſh, had come within the 
verge of their tremendous juriſdiction. This may naturally 
have happened, if we ſuppoſe the Scots to have migrated 
into Ireland from Spain about the end of the ſecond cen- 
i tury : for in Spain were no Druids; that order having only 
obtained an eſtabliſhment in the Britiſh iſles and in Gaul, 
which laſt country had received it (as Cæſar tells us) from 
Britain; and therefore a people, unaccuſtomed in their 
former abodes to. the heavy yoke of theſe tyrannous and 
bloody prieſts, might entirely ſhake it off, as ſoon as they 
had gained the dominion of all Ireland ; which they had 
time to do between the end of the Grand century = the 
middle of the fifth. But this is only conjeQure.— 


5 | | | Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop Uſher has brought many evidences to prove, &. Uger on 
chat the religion which Patrick, and ſome other eccleſiaſ- the Religion 
ticks, who accompanied him in his miſſion, taught to their ft by the 
converts, was in ſubſtance much the ſame with the doctrines wm. 
profeſt by the reformed church of England. But it had 

one blemiſh in it from which that is exempt; I mean a 
great veneration and fondneſs for montery, which, even in 
that age, was attended with many idle and blameable ſu- 
perſtitions, ſuch as ſullied the purity, and diſhonoured the 

wiſdom of the genuine Chriſtian faith. Theſe became in 

later times a ſource of greater corruptions, which prevailed 

more and more, till the primitive doctrines of the Iriſh 

church were loſt. | 5 | 

Together with the goſpel the Britiſh miſſionaries intro- 

duced into Ireland the Roman alphabet, and a general 
knowledge of the Latin language. A ſchool was formed 

at Armagh, which ſoon became very famous. Many Iriſh 

went from thence to convert and teach other nations. 

Many Saxons out of England reſorted thither for inſtruc- 

tion, and brought from thence the uſe of letters to their 
ignorant countrymen, the ſame letters which Patrick had 

given to the Iriſh. We learn from Bede, an Anglo-Saxon, L. ii. c. 27. 
that, about the middle of the ſeventh century, numbers, both 

of the nobles and of the ſecond rank of Engliſh, left their 

country, and retired out of England into Ireland, for 

the lake of ſtudying theology, or leading there a ſtricter 

life. And all theſe” (he affirms) the Iriſh, whom he calls 

Scots, molt willingly received and maintained at their ow 

charge, ſupplying them alſo with books, and being their 

teachers without fee or reward. A moſt honourable teſti- 

mony, not only to the learning, but likewiſe to the hoſpi- 

tality and bounty of that nation! | | 

Great praiſe is likewiſe due to the piety of thoſe Iriſh 
ccclefiafticks, who {as we know from the clear and unque- Cmb.Briua. 
ſtionable teftimony of many foreign writers) made them- 

Vol. III. D | ſelves 
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| ſelves: the apoſtles of | barbarous heathen nations, without 
any apparent - inducement to ſuch hazardous under- . 
takings except the merit of the work. By the preaching 
Bede, L. uu. of theſe men, the Northumbrians, the Eaſt Angles, 
3 and the Northern Pias, were converted. Convents alſo 
Lelad. were founded by them in Burgundy, Germany, and 
other foreign countries, where they diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves ' by the rigid integrity and purity of their man- 
ners; ſo that Ireland from the opinion conceived of their 
ſanity was called the country of Saints. But their real 
fame has been injured by the writers of their lives aſcribing 
to them miracles, as ill invented as falſe; and it ſeems from 
the accounts of their panegyriſts themſelves, that the zeal 
of ſome of them about trifles was much too warm. 
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After the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in Ireland 
the hiſtory of that country begins to be ſomewhat moreauthen- 
tick, yet is ill very full of moſt improbable fictions, out 
of which a few truths, ſupported by other evidence, or, at 
leaſt, not contradicted, may with difficulty be culled. It 

see Mr. appears that the family of Nial the Great, after the inter- 
Bic en e TUPtion of one reign on the death of Læogory, recovered 
Hit, of be. and fixed in themſelves the ſovereignty of Ireland, from 


audotherlrih the year of our Lord four hundred and eighty-three to the 


writers. See 


a Ware, year one thouſand and two. Yet the princes of this face 
Iban. ſucceeded not to each other by right of primogeniture or 
lenden ad Proximity of blood, but by the election of the general aſ- 
ſembly of the nation; which election, through the power 

and influence of thoſe kings who ſucceeded to Lugad, the 

fon of Læogary, was limited to be made out of ſome of 

the princes of the blood of Nial, called by the Iriſh Hy 

Nials, inſtead of being extended, as it had anciently been, 

to all the deſcendants of the Heremonian family, from 

which Nial ſprung, and which had many more branches. 


At what time the Iriſh cuſtom of electing a ſucceſſor du- 
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ring the life of the reigning monarch firſt began is un- 
certain; but it is ſuppoſed to have been very" ancient in 


Ireland; and ſo, doubtleſs, was the notion that minors or 


women were incapable of ſucceeding, or being elected. 
Princes therefore of full age, and able to exerciſe all the 
functions of royalty either in peace or in war, were the 
only competitors; but (as it commonly happens in elective 
kingdoms) the competition often cauſed civil wars in the 
nation; for the preventing of which, about the year ſeven 
hundred and thirty- four, à rule of alternate ſucceſſion was 
eſtabliſhed in the two moſt potent branches of the Hy Nial 
race, Clan Colman and Tyrone: but the reſentment of thoſe 
whom this partition excluded, and an impatience to reign in 
the ſucceſſor choſen by the power of a faction, were always 
troubleſome and often fatal to the monarch on the throne, 
even at times when no pretence of a publick grievance ex- 
iſted. In the long catalogue of thoſe kings we find very 
few who were not killed in battle by the ſwords of rebels, 
confederated againſt them with foreign enemies, or traiter- 
ouſly murdered,” or compelled to fave their lives by reſigning 
their crowns, and retiring into convents. It ſometimes 
happened, when the ſtrength of two competitors for the 


fovereignty was thought nearly equal, that they ended the 


diſpute by both reigning together : and, in the uſual courſe 
of things, Ireland, beſides the chief monarch, who go- 
verned the whole iſland, had five provincial kings, who 
all derived their deſcent, or were ſuppoſed to derive 
it, from the firſt princes or leaders of the Scots. The 
power of theſe was ſubjected (fo far as laws could ſubject 
it) to the ſceptre of the monarch, but, in fact, they were 
often uncontrolable by it, and more his rivals than ſubjects. 


Anciently Ireland (as we learn from Giraldus Cambrenſis) 


was divided into five almoſt equal portions, namely North 
and South Munſter, Leinſter, Ulſter and Conaught : but 
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afterwards, Meath, which, in that partition of the country, 
had been annexed to the monarchy of the whole iſland, as 
a royal demeſne, was ſeparated from it, and given to a 
© Conor, prince of the Hy Nial Family; in conſequence of which 
| Ware. c.iv, it became one kingdom of the pentarchy ; | another being 
| compoſed of the tyWo Munſters united. There was alſo a 
4 great number of leſſer diſtrifts or lordſhips, contained 
within theſe five realms, and governed by chiefs of ſepts 
| or clans, ſome of whom were called kings, and all exer- 
l ciſed a kind of regal authority over their own people. In 
N each dynaſty, great or ſmall, the prince or chief was elected 
under the ſame regulations as the ſupreme monarch; the 
rule of ſucceſſion. being called the taniſiry lau, becauſe the 
ſueceſſor, ſo appointed in the life-time of the perſon who 
governed the ſeignury, bore: the title of Taniſt. What 
confuſion muſt ariſe from ſuch a multitude of ſmall elective 
ſtates in one realm it is needleſs to obſerve. The reaſon 
of this inſtitution, and hkewiſe of the excluſion of females 
and minors from a capacity of inheriting any territory of 
this nature, was, that as in the whole realm, ſo in every 
ſingle diſtrict, there might be always a ruler of ſuffi- 
cient abilities to protect the people there againſt 
hoſtile incurſions. From the apprehenſion of theſe they 
were never wholly free; as their family-quarrels de- 
ſcended, with implacable animoſity, to the lateſt poſterity, 
and when revenge did not arm the neighbouring ſepts 
againſt each other, the defire of rapine did : nor was the 
power of the fave provincial kings ſtrong enough, in their 
ſeveral dominions, to curb the violence of inferior princes 
and chieftanes; nor could that of the ſupreme monarch 
reſtrain thoſe kings from continual wars among themſelves, 


or from civil commotions in each particular realm. The 
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88 * conſtitutional remedy againſt theſe diforders was a triennial 
268, convention of the ſtates of Ireland, the decrees of which 


comprehended 
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comprehended the whole authority of the nation: for all 


monarchy in that iſland : but the beſt meaſures there taken 
were often defeated by combinations of factions; and as 
the ſeveral chieftanes, particularly thoſe at the head of great 
provinces,” grew -more and more independent, provincial 
aſſemblies were fet up in oppoſition to the national ſenate, 
and the authority of the latter was gradually diminiſhed. 

One cauſe of the weakneſs of the ſovereign power in 
Ireland was the ſeparating from it Meath, the ancient 
demeſne of the monarch; there not remaining that due 
proportion of wealth, which was neceſſary to maintain the 
dignity of the crown, and draw reſpe& from the nobles. 
The royal revenues of the monarch, after this ahenation, 
conſiſted in tributes, not of money, but cattle, and other 


neceſſaries of life paid to him in kind. The inferior kings 


likewiſe lands in demeſne. The leſſer chiefs were ſup- 
ported, partly by lands aſſigned to them in their ſeveral 
diſtricts, and partly by tallages, occaſionally impoſed by 
them on their tenants, or people under their rule, at their 
own will and pleaſure. One of theſe was a demand for 
themſelves and their retinues to be entertained at free-coſt 
in the viſitations and progreſſes which they frequently made 
through their ſepts. But this and other exactions, which 
it will not be neceſſary to particularize here, were ſoftened 
to the Iriſh by the generous hoſpitality, which their petty 
princes and lords continually exerciſed in their own dwell- 
ings: for, whatever they drew, at any time, from the people, 
they freely laid it out there; and their ſtrength and ſafety 
depending, in their daily quarrels with each other, on the 
affection of thoſe who acknowledged them for their chiefs, 
ſome moderation and lenity in the exerciſe of their power 
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had: mch taibusees which their-fabjage paid to them, and 
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And if, after ſuch a partiti n, any wok of them died, his 
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was neceſfary for them ; and a fetiſe'of theit o intereſt 
would operate as a check; where legal reſtraints were . 
weak,” on their avatice; or other irregular paſſions. 
The inferior tenancies; below the degree of a wilt, 
9 partible, by the eoſtom of the Trin gavelk ind, 
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proportion was not ſhared among his ſons, nor did it go by 
inheritance'to the next of kin, but a new diviſion was made 
of all the lands of the ſept, in equal parts, by the chief; 
a practice very different Ti the Welſh or Kentiſh ga- 
velkind, and of which the conſequence was, that the landed 
property of the commons was eme changing from 
one man to another. 
Not only the ibſeive: Prorivelal kings; but all the nobles 
or chieftains had, in their ſeveral diſtricts, hereditary judges, 
called by the Iriſh #rzhons, who adminiſtered juſtice for 
them by the rules of a law, concerning which Sir John 
Davies, attorney-general'of Ireland in the reign of James 
the Firſt, has delivered this opinion: If we conſider the 
< nature of the Triſh cuſtoms,” we ſhall find that the peo- 
ple which doth uſe them muſt of neceſſity be rebels to 
all good government, deſtroy the commonwealth wherein 
they live, and bring barbariſm and deſolation upon the 
“ richeſt and moſt fruitful land of the world. For, whereas 
by the juſt and honourable law of England, and by the 
« Jaws of all other well-governed kingdoms and common- 
© weals, murder, manſlaughter, rape, robbery, and theft 
are puniſhed with death, by the Iriſh cuſtom or bre+ 
Hon law, the higheſt of theſe offences Was puniſhed 
* only by fine, which they called an ericke:” "The ſame 
writer has elſewhere explained more at large the manner of 
laying this ericke, and the caſes in which it was taken. His 
words, 
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HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
words, which I tranſcribe, as of higher authority than 
mine would be, are theſe: 0 For offences and matters cri - 
« minal, none was of ſo heinous a nature that it was ca- 


< pital ; for treaſon againſt the chief lord and murder were 


ce ſineable: the fine they called an ericle, which was aſſeſſed 
« by the lord and his brehons. In caſe, of treaſon the lord 
« had all the fine; in caſe of murder the lord had one 
&« moiety, and the kindred of the party flain the other 
« moiety; ſo as they never forfeited their poſſeſſions or 
ce their lands for any offence. Howbeit their lands were 
« ſeized by the lords for their fines, until the ſame were 
« levied thereupon, and then reſtored. Rape was fineable 
<« in like ſort, but theft deſerved praiſe and reward, if the 
ce ſtealth were brought into the country, becauſe: the lord 
had a ſhare, and the country thereby became the richer. 
e But the theft being committed in the country and carried 
ce out, if the thief were apprehended before his friend 
* made offer of his fine, he was commonly puniſhed with 
% death. But the lord in that caſe might take an ericke, 
« if he would, The brehons, aſſiſted by certain ſcholars, 
* who had learned many rules of the civil and canon law, 
rather by tradition than by reading, gave judgement in 
« all cauſes, and had the eleventh part of the thing adjudged 


% for their fee, and the chief lord's ebe did exe - 
% cution. 


Having alſo Jeferibed the Iriſh e taniſtry and 


gavelkind agreeably to the account which has been given 
of them here, he thus concludes : © Theſe are the prin- 


« cipal rules and grounds of the brebon law, which the 


« makers of the ſtatutes of Kilkenny did, not without 
t cauſe, call a lewd cuſtom; for it was the cauſe, of much 


60 e =. and barbariſm. It gave countenance and en- 


N ment to theft, rapine, and murder, it made all 
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4 poſſeſſions uncertain, whereby it came to paſs that there 


© was no building of houſes and towns, nor education of 


ce children in learning or civility, no exerciſe of trades or 
ce handicrafts, no improvement or manuring of lands, no 
ce induſtry or virtue in uſe among them, but the people 
c were bred in looſeneſs and idleneſs, which hath been the 
ce true cauſe of all the miſchiefs and miſeries in that king- 
% dom.” 

On theſe paſlages I obſerve, that if the natural effects of 
the Iriſh or brehon law, which was chiefly derived from old 
cuſtoms, were ſuch as this great lawyer and able ſtateſman 
ſets forth, we have no grounds to ſuppoſe, that the ancient 
ſtate of Ireland, when thoſe cuſtoms were leſs mixed with 
principles drawn from any foreign juriſprudence, could have 
been better than that of which he has given ſo unpleaſing 
a picture. 5 47 | 

Cauſes were tried by the brehons in the open air, and 
moſt frequently -on the tops of hills; as they had been 
by the druids: and in ſuch places the Iriſh continued alſo 
to hold their provincial aſſemblies, where all differences or 
complaints between dr{trit and diſtrict, and even private 
cauſes of extraordinary importance or difficulty, were heard 
and determined. To theſe meetings they came armed, 


ſome on horſeback and ſome on foot, as was uſual among 


all the ancient colonies of the Celts in their publick con- 


ſultations. | 4 1] 

 Grraldus Cambrenſis relates, that, during the reign 
of Nial or Neal the Great, fix ſons of Mured king 
of Ulſter invaded and ſeized the northern parts of Bri- 
tain, where a people deſcended from the colony which 
they. planted, and called by the name of Scots, had con- 
tinued to his time. Bede before him had ſaid, that a co- 
lony out of Ireland, the proper country of the Scots, had 
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come into Britain under the conduct of Reuda, from whom 


they were called Dalreudini; and had added a zhird nation to 
the Britons and Picts, obtaining among the latter, by con- 
ſent or by force, the ſettlements they poſſeſſed. But the 
time of their coming is not mentioned by him. From 
other writers we learn, that the weſtern parts of Caledonia 
were won from the Picts by Fergus, the ſon of Erk, about 
the beginning of the ſixth century; which is a hundred 
years later than the death of Nial, in whoſe reign the firſt 
migration of the Scots of Ulſter from that country, into 


North Britain, is dated by Giraldus. Camden cites an old ma- 


nuſcript which makes Fergus deſcend from an Iriſh monarch 
named Conair, whoſe third ſon was Carbre Riada, ſuppoſed to 
be the Reuda who 1s mentioned by Bede. However this may 
have been, it ſeems a fact well-atteſted,-that early in the ſixth 
century a dynaſty of Scots out of Ulſter began to be formed in 


Argyleſhire and the weſtern parts of North- Britain, remaining 


nevertheleſs in ſubjection to the ſovereignty of the mother 
country, Ireland, till the year five hundred and ninety, when, 
by the ordinances made in a great convention of the Iriſh ſtates 
at Drumkeat, it was freed from that dependance. About 


the year eight hundred and thirty-eight the whole realm 


of the Picts was ſubdued by a deſcendant from theſe princes 
of Ulſter, Kineth the ſon of Alpin; fince which time the 
name of Scotland has been given to all that portion of Great 
Britain ſubjected to this victorious king, from whom, and 
(according to the Iriſh genealogiſts) from the ancient mo- 


narchs of Ireland, the royal family of the Stewarts is line- 


ally derived. The having ſent forth a colony which has 


| riſen to ſuch a height of dominion and greatneſs is a glory 
of which Ireland may juſtly boaſt; but, whether theſe Iriſh 


Scots and the ancient Caledonians were not originally the 
ſame people, I do not pretend to decide. * 
Vol. III. E We 
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We learn from Bede, that in the year ſix hundred and 


eighty-four Egfrid, king of Northumberland, ſent his general, 
named Berth, with an army into Ireland, and miſerably 
waſted the country; which that hiſtorian condemns, as an 
unjuſt expedition againſt a people inoffenfrve and moſt friendly 
zo the Engliſh. Berth returned the ſame year, without 
having made any ſettlement in the iſland; and the next year 
Egfrid died, being {lain in a war againſt the Picts. Ire- 
land, aſter his death, remained unmoleſted by the Northum- 
brian princes; but, at the end of the following century, 
the Danes and Norwegians, intermixed with other cor- 
ſairs from the reſt of Scandinavia, began to ravage its 
coaſts; and, when ſeveral deſcents had been made, and great 


booties carried off, by different fleets of theſe pirates, a 


Norwegian leader, named Turgeſe, bringing with him 


greater forces, eſtabliſhed a tyranny over almoſt the whole 


illand, which he exerciſed with intolerable cruelty and inſo- 
lence till the yeareighthundred and forty-five, when Melach- 


lin, king of Meath, having taken him priſoner, ordered him 


to be drowned in a lake. Three years afterwards, by re- 
peated overthrows from the Iriſh, the dominion of theſe 


foreigners was nearly extinguiſhed in Ireland: yet new 
ſupplies coming to them from that inexhauſtible hive, the 
coaſt of Scandinavia, they continued to wage a bloody war 
with the natives. The fierce ſpirit of their religion en- 


creaſing the natural barbarity of their minds, they turned 
their rage more particularly againſt the clergy, whom they 
maſſacred without mercy, and in hatred to them burned 
their books, their ſchools, and their convents. Among 
many learned men, who were driven by the terror of this 


perſecution to take refuge abroad, none diſtinguiſhed them 


ſelves more than Albin and Clement, whom the emperor 


Charles the Great received in his court and honoured with 
his favour. Of the laſt of theſe it is ſaid, by a contem- 
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porary German writer, that :hrough his inſlrufions the French 
might vie'with the Romans and the Athenians. John Eri- 
gena, whoſe ſurname denoted his country (Ere or Erin 


being the proper name of Ireland), became ſoon afterwards | 


famous for his learning and good parts, both in England 
and in France. Thus did moſt of the lights, which in 
thoſe times of thick darkneſs caſt their beams over Europe, 


proceed out of Ireland! The loſs of the manuſcripts 


which the ravages of the Pagans deſtroyed is much bewailed 
by the Iriſh who treat of the hiſtory and antiquities of 
their country, and may well be deemed a misfortune, not 
only to them, but to the whole learned world. 


In the year eight hundred and fifty. three Amlave, a prince 


of the royal blood of Denmark, and his two younger brothers, 
named Ivar and Sitrick, arriving in Ireland with a powerful 


army of Danes and Norwegians, all their countrymen heret 


ſubmitted to Amlave; and the Iriſh, defeated in one or 
two great battles, were compelled to pay him tribute. 
By theſe princes Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick were 
built. In the year eight hundred and ſeventy Amlave 
and Ivar, with a fleet of two hundred ſhips, invaded Eng- 
land as auxiliaries to Hinguar and Hubba, Daniſh chiefs; 
from whence they returned the next year, with many cap- 
tives and great ſpoils, to their capital city, Dublin. Am- 
lave dying ſoon afterwards, he was ſucceeded by Ivar, 
whom the Iriſh annals ſtile % of all the Normans in Tre- 


land, that 1s, of all the people who came thither from the 


North: but, their country lying alſo to the eaſt of Ireland, 
they were like wiſe called Eaſterlings, Eaſtmen, or Oſtmen, 
by the laſt of which names, as moſt uſually given to them, 
I thall 'diftinguiſh them in the courſe of this work. It 
would be tedious to mention all the changes of fortune in 
the war carried on between them and the Iriſh under dif- 
terent princes; the fury of which was not leſſened by their 
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having turned Chriſtians about: the year nine hundred and 
forty eight, in the reign of. Congal or Congelach; ſupreme 
monarch of Ireland. Eight years afterwards they defeated 
and flew that brave prince, by whom they had been van - 
quiſhed in two preceding battles. There is extant an old 
See & in the. Charter, dated from Glouceſter in the year nine hundred 
_ and ſixty- four, and fuppoſed to have been of King Edgar, 
wherein it is ſaid, that the propitious Deity had granted 
e to him, with the empire of England, to ſubdue to that 
« realm all the kingdoms of the iſles of the ocean, with 
ce their moſt fierce kings, as far as to Norway, and the- 
« greateſt part of Ireland, ' with its moſt noble city of 
« Dublin.” The date of this charter falls in with the 
eighth year of the reign of king Donald the Second, who 
ſucceeded to Congal in the monarchy of Ireland; at which 
time Aulave was the chief of the Oſtmen in that iſland, 
and ſtiled king of Dublin. The Iriſh writers ſay nothing 
of the ſubjection of either of them to the dominion of 
Edgar; and what renders the authenticity of this pretended 
record very doubtful, is the ſilenee of all the ancient Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians on theſe boaſted conqueſts. But the Iriſh. 
Ware, e. u. ſpeak of a civil war which the ſon of Congal maintained. 
with the aſſiſtance of Aulave, in the year nine hundred 
and ſeventy, againſt Donald the Second, two of whoſe ſons, 
in the year nine hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, leading his 
army againſt Aulave, were vanquiſhed and ſlain by that 
prince. Before the end of three years their father died, 
Wbidzm, and was ſucceeded; by another ſon, named Melachlin, who 
ſoon after his election won a memorable battle; in which 
periſhed almoſt all the chiefs of the Oſtmen. But, inftead 
of following his. blow, and expelling the remainder of theſe 
foreigners out. of Ireland, he granted to them a. peace, 
which enabled them to recruit their broken force; and, 
uſing their aid in a war againſt the king of Leinſter, over- 
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OF KING HENRY II. Lb 29 
came him by their arms · From this time, not conſidering 
that the temper of the Iriſh would better endure any vice 
in the character of their monarch than want of activity, he 
gave himſelf up to the pleaſures of an indolent life, which 
ſo funk. his reputation, that in the year one thouſand and 
two, the twenty-third of his reign, he was conftrained to 

reſign the monarchy of Ireland, to Brian Boro, or (as ſome 
call him) Boroume, king of Munſter. 
This prince was the hero of the Iriſh in that age, 
having eminently diſtinguiſhed his valour and good conduct 
in many battles he had fought againſt the Oſtmen, and in 
ſome againſt his countrymen of other provinces, with whoſe 
chiefs he had quarrelled. Age had given him prudence 
without taking from him vigour; for though he was now 
little leſs than ſeventy- ſive years old, his mind and body 
retained their powers unbroken, He derived his deſcent, 
(according to the received accounts of the bards) not- from 
Nial the Great, or from Heremon, to whole line a long- 
eſtabliſhed law or cuſtom had limited the fucceſſion, but 
from Heber, Heremon's brother, and aſſerted (with others © Conor's 
of the provincial kings) that the race of this prince, by at 
the original rules of the Iriſh conſtitution, were as 
capable of being elected to the monarchy as any of Here- 
mon's fons, and had in fact been elected during the earlieſt 
times of their ſettlement in that iſland. So antiquated a. 
claim was not likely to prevail againft a practice of many 
hundred years: but, whatever doubt there might be of the 
goodneſs of the title which Brian ſet up, there was none of 
his ability to govern the kingdom; and he had in his ſer- 
vice 'an army of veteran ſoldiers, called the tribe of Dalgais, 
about whoſe valour moſt incredible tales are related in ſome 
of the Iriſh annals, but who certainly were the beſt militia 
in Ireland. Theſe removed all objections againft his exal- 
tation; fo that Melachlin, unable and unwilling to reſiſt a 
1 | compe- 
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competitor of ſuch ſtrength, was content to yield to him 
the ſovereignty of Ireland, retaining for himſelf the ſubor- 
dinate kingdom of Meath : which agreement was ratified 
by the ſtates of the nation. Brian Boro, thus elected, con- 
rained the Oſtmen to give up whatſoever they held in the 
inland parts of the country, and alſo to pay him tribute, 
but left them maſters of all the fortified towns and principal 
ſea-ports, namely, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Limerick 
and Cork, which their predeceſſors had built, and from 
whence they continued to carry on a great trade, uſeful 
indeed to the Iriſh, but not ſo neceſſary as to juſtify the 
policy of this monarch in permitting them to remain poſ- 
ſeſt of thoſe places, if he did it (as ſome writers ſuppoſe) 
from choice. His deſire to force Malmorda, king of Lein- 
ſter, to pay him a tribute, exacted by former monarchs, 
but always complained of as unjuſt and oppreſſive, drew 
him into an inteſtine war with that prince, to the general 
detriment. of the whole Iriſh ftate. Malmorda, whoſe 
country was overrun and deſtroyed by the forces of Mun- 
ſter, made a league with the Oſtmen in the year one thou- 
ſand. and thirteen, Brian hereupon took great pains, 
though he was then in the eighty-ſixth year of his 
age, to form a confederacy of all the other Iriſh 
princes againſt this alliance, and for the utter expul= 
fon of the foreigners out of Ireland. Sitric, fon of Au- 
lave, alarmed at theſe preparations, obtained from the 
Norwegians in the iſle of Man and the Hebrides a powerful 
aid of good troops. Thus were formed two great armies, 


which met and fought, in the year one thouſand and four- 


teen, upon the plains of Clontarfe. The particulars of 
this battle are ſo differently related, that no certain account 
can be given of it here. - The moſt probable ſeems to be, 
that the loſs of men on both ſides was very great; that 
Brian and his ſon Murtogh were killed in the action or 

6 mortally 
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mortally wounded; and that Sitric was forced to retire into 
Dublin, the commander in chief of the Norwegian auxi- 
liaries, and Malmorda king of Leinſter, with many nobles 
and principal leaders of the Oltmen, being left dead in the 
field. 7 15 | 

On the death of Brian and his ſon, Melachlin, king of War, e xx. 
Meath, reſumed, without oppoſition, the ſovereignty of 
Ireland, which he had reſigned twelve years before, and 
ſhewed himſelf worthy of it, by gaining, in the year one 
thouſand and eighteen, a compleat victory over the confe- 
derate forces of the Oſtmen and of Leinſter; The loſs 
of men in the battle of Clontarte and in this, at the diſtance 
of no more than three or four years, extremely weakened 
the Oſtmen : but their ſecurity lay in their walled towns, 
which the Iriſh, unprovided with © battering engines, and 
unſkilled in the methods of carrying on a ſiege, were un- 
able to take, when any good defence was made. In the tbidem, c. iv, 
year one thouſand and twenty-three Melachlin died, and 
after an interregnum of twenty years was ſucceeded in the 
monarchy by Dermod Macmalnambo, king of Leinſter. 
During the reign of this prince, in the year one thouſand 
and fixty-f1x, Gothric Crovan, king of Man, ſubdued to Chron. Mana, 
his dominion the city of Dublin and a great part of Lein- 
iter, ſo far extending his power over all the Iriſh princes, 
that in a letter from Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
publiſhed by Baronius, he is called &/ng of Ireland. And 
the chronicle of Man affirms, that he would not ſuffer the 
Iriſh (there denominated Scots) to drive more than three 
nails into any veſſel they built. Three years before his 
death, which happened in the year one thouſand and 
leventy-{:x, Dermod Macmalnambo, aſſiſted by the arms 
of the Oſtmen, fought a battle againſt the king of Meath, 
in which he was ſlain. Yet the ſucceſſion was not obtained 
by that prince, but by Turlogh Obrian, king of ' Munſter, 
"1 48 and 
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Utker,Sy!tog. and a grandſon of Brian Boro, who reigned, with a fair 
b. reputation for juſtice and other civil virtues, but without 

any memorable exploits in war, till the year one thouſand 
and eighty- ſix, or (as ſome reckon) eighty- ſeven, when he 
was ſucceeded by Murrogh O Brian, his fon. 
Ware, e. xxiv. About this time a ciel war divided the Oſt men. God - 
frey Meranagh, whom the citizens of Dublin had elected 
to ſucceed to Gothric Crovan, took Waterford, which obeyed 
a different prince; but in the year one thouſand and ninety- 
five Murrogh O Brian compelled them, by waſting their 
lands, to drive out Godfrey and elect another king. From 
hence-forwards the cities and territories of the Oſtmen ap- 
pear to have been held under fealty and tribute to the fe- 
veral Iriſh kings in whoſe diſtricts they lay; and this peo- 
ple, additing themſelves wholly to commerce, loſt much 
of their valour and military ſpirit, without making any 
great improvements in politeneſs or the civil arts of life. 
8 At the beginning of the twelfth century, Donald 
270, 271, O Lachlyn, a prince of the Hy Nial line, reviving the 
ancient claim of his family to the monarchy of Ireland, 
took up arms againſt O Brian. While the nation was em- 
Chron. Man- ployed in a civil war on this quarrel, Magnus, furnamed 
Camdeni. the Barefooted, king of Norway, having ſuperſtitiouſly 
left his realm on account of a dream, with a navy of a 
hundred and ſixty ſhips, fixed his ſeat in the iſle of Man, 
e from whence he made himſelf maſter of all the ſmaller 
northern and weſtern Britiſh iſles, as far as Shetland, and 
(according to ſome hiſtorians) of the peninſula of Kintire 
on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland. | 
The information he ſoon gained of the weak condition 
of Ireland made him hope to add that to his other acqui- 
ſitions, and this hope was to him a ſufficient cauſe of war: 
but while, by his orders, a great fleet was aſſembling, he 
went himſelf, with a ſquadron of only ſixteen __ 
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take a view of the coaſts. In doing this, as, he ſaw no 
appearance | of | forces drawn together to "oppoſe him, he 
landed in Ulſter, and proceeding without caution was ſur- 
rounded on a ſudden. by a body of the natives, who flew 
him with moſt of his people. If this enterprize had been 
more wiſely conducted, and the ſucceſs had been anſwerable 
to what the diviſions among the Iriſh, princes, and the in- 
clination of the Oſtmen in favour of a monarch from whoſe 
country. moſt of them originally came, ſeemed reaſonably 


to promiſe, it would have erected in Ireland a Norwegian 


kingdom, which, together with Man and the other domi- 
nions of Magnus, full of ſhipping and good ſeamen, 
might, in proceſs of time, have compoſed a maritime 
power, capable of maintaining itſelf, perhaps for ever, 
againſt that of the Engliſh, and diſputing with them the 
ſovereignty of the ſea. It may indeed be eſteemed mot 
happy for this nation, that no king of Denmark, or of Nor- 
way, or of Sweden, nor any prince of the Oſtmen ſettled 
in Ireland, ever gained an entire dominion of that iſle; 
for, had it remained under the orderly government of any 
of theſe, its neighbourhood would have been, in many 
reſpe&s, prejudicial to England. 

The imminent danger, with which the lawleſs ambition 
and formidable forces of Magnus had threatened the Iriſh, 
being ended by his death, the civil war, which before had 
divided that nation againſt itſelf, was renewed with great 
fury: but, in the year eleven hundred and fix, it was agreed 
that the iſland ſhould be equally parted between O Brian 
and Donald, each of whom was made ſovereign in the 


moiety aſſigned to him. Yet, not many years after the 


concluſion of this treaty for the peace of the country, new 
diſorders aroſe, not from either of thoſe monarchs, but from 
a young king of Conaught, named Turloch O Conor. The 

Vol. III. K. dAaiſquiet 
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diſquiet given to O Brian. by the enterprizes of this prince 
againſt his authority, and an infirm Rate of health, induced 
him to retire from his throne to a convent, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighteen. O Conor and Donald then 
fought for the ſovereignty of the whole ifland; nor did 
the deceaſe of the latter, which happened not long after- 
wards, put an end to the anarchy of this mitn country. 
The king of Conaught, for ſome years, was ill obeyed by 
the kings of Munſter, Leinſter, and Meath, whoſe quar- 
rels with him occaſioned great {laughter of the people, and 
great devaſtations, particularly in Munſter, the power of 
which he quite broke, and dividing that kingdom into two 
portions, called North and South Munſter, committed the 
former of thefe provinces to the government of Conor 


Having acquired, at length, as abſolute a dominion oyer all 
Ireland, as any of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed, he ob- 
tained fn the Iriſh, too prodigal of high titles, the name 
of Turlogh ge (liens, Yet his greatneſs did not hinder 
Murtach O Lachlyn, king of Ulſter, the chief of the 
Hy Nial race, from trying to wreſt the ſovereignty from 
him towards the end of his life. The conteſt was bloody, 
but O Conor died on the throne, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and fifty- ſix; after whom reigned O Lachlyn, (w-w hom 
ſome writers call Mac-Loglin) till the year eleven hundred 
and ſixty-ſix, when he was ſlain by a petty prince of a 
diſtrict in Ulſter. Roderick O Conor, king of Conaught 
and ſon of Turlogh the Great, who had vainly aſpired to 

{ucceed to his father in the fovercigaty of Ireland, now 
aſcended the throne. He was formally elected in a general | 
aſſembly of the ſtates of the iſland convened by him at 
Dublin, and inaugurated with all the ancient ſolemnities, 
which no other ſupreme monarch of Ireland had been ſince 
Brian Boro. Yet, _ notwithſtanding this ſhew of univerſal 
conſent 
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within a very ſhort time, by thoſe inteſtine commotions, 
which the bad conſtitution of government in Ireland, and 
many other concurrent cauſes of diſcord and diforder, ine- 
vitably produced. He ſuppreſſed them indeed with great 
ſpirit; but the diſcontents of the vanquiſhed, orof thoſe whom 
fear alone prevented from rebelling, continued to rankle in 
their hearts, and helped to cauſe that ſubjection of this very 
ancient monarchy to the imperial crown of England, which 
came to pals in his days. FL" 

The manners of the Iriſh, as we find them deſcribed by 
contemporary writers, were, at this time, very ſavage. 
They tilled few of their lands, though naturally fruitful ; 
nor had they any induſtry or ſkill in mechanicks or in 
manufactures, but wore garments coarſely made of the 
black wool of their ſheep, and lived chiefly on the fleſh 
and milk of their cattle, or on wild roots and herbs. Their 
houſes were ſuch as could be eaſily raiſed and eaſily taken 
down, according as the convenience of hunting or fiſhing, 
or removing their cattle to different paſtures, or the'ſudden 
incurſions of a bordering enemy, might occaſionally induce 
them to change their abode ; and therefore were not built 
with brick or ſtone, nor uſually with ſolid beams of wood, 
but with twigs of oſier or wattles covered over with thatch. 
Even thoſe of their kings themſelves differed only from 
theſe in being more ſpacious; ſo that a caſtle of ſtone, 
erected at uam by Roderick O Conor, was called by his 
people, aſtoniſhed: at the novelty of it, the wonderful 
caſtle | = — 5 

As for navigation, to which the inhabitants of an iſland, 
and an ifland full of good ports, are prompted by nature, 
we know from the teſtimony of Solinus Polyhiſtor, that the 


and Britain in wicker- boats, which they covered with raw 
F 2 hides, 


conſent to his election, the peace of his reign was diſturbed, 


Iriſh in his time uſed to fail on the ocean between Ireland 
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hides; and Which Hud n maſts; nor ſails, being the ſame 
With thioſe of the ancient Veneti and Britons; deſcribed by 
Ctſar and Lucan. There is /alfo in Marianus Seotus and 
Florence of Worceſter an account of a voyage made by 
three Iriſſi Scots, from Ireland to Cornwall, ina veſſel of this 
kind, about the year of our Lord eight hundred and ninety- 
two, Whether their countrymen” in that age had other 
and larger ſhips, I will not determine; but, after the Oft- 
men were poſſeſt of all their beſt harbours, and maſters of 
their whole coaſt, they could not have any fleets, but 
what they hired, or procured by ſome other means, from 
that people. | 
Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays, © they went to battle un- 
«© armed, efteeming armour a burthen, and thinking that 
ce their ghting without ſuch a protection was honourable 
« to them.” Vet this muſt be underſtood with an excep- 
tion to the ſhield, always uſed by the Iriſh; but they made 
it very light, being only of wicker, covered with leather or 
raw hides. In not incumbring themſelves with any heavier 
armour they reſembled the ancient Britons and the Welſh 
of thoſe days; as they alſo did in their outcries and claſhing 
of their arms before a charge, and ruſhing furiouſly on, 
without keeping any order, when the ſignal of battle was 
given. Giraldus Cambrenſis informs us, in the paſſage 
above-mentioned, that the offenſive weapons uſed, in his 
time, by the Iriſh, were ſhort lances and darts, of which 
each ſoldier had two, reſembling thoſe of the Baſques, (from 
whom he ſuppoſes their anceſtors were a colony) andDaniſh 
axes, which the Oſtmen had introduced. Theſe laſt, he 
athrms, they conſtantly carried in their hands, wheteſocver 
they went, in peace as well as in war. And he adds, that, 
in fighting, after their darts had been thrown, they caſt at 
the enemy ſtones, provided for that purpoſe; in the prac- 
tice of which their dexterity was ſuperior to that .of any 
0--. other 
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other people: but in cloſe combat they uſed their ponderous 
Daniſh axes, which they managed with one hand, though 
the Oftmen (from whom they originally took them) could 
not wield them without the help of both. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all the ſtrength and agility of their bodies, in 
which no nation ſurpaſſed them, and ſcarce any equalled, 
the want of order and diſcipline, and total ignorance in the 
art of war, rendered them generally unable to employ with 
advantage theſe excellent gifts of nature. It was alſo a 
great defect in their military force, that they had no good 


heavy cavalry, nor any long ſpears, pikes, or halberts, with. 


which their infantry might keep off a foreign enemy's. 


horſemen from breaking in upon them; nor ſhort, ſtrong, 


and pointed ſwords, to thruſt with, as well as to ſtrike. 
Neither is any mention made of archers in their armies by 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, in the particular accounts he has gi- 


ven of the battles between them and the Engliſh, or in 


what he ſays of their weapons and their way of fighting. 


It is, therefore, no wonder, that, having arms ſo inferior to 
thoſe of other nations, they ſhould be overcome, when in- 
vaded. Their chief ſecurity lay in their patient enduring 
of the moſt ſevere hardſhips. From their childhood ex- 


poſed to cold, to wet, and to all the inclemency. of the 
ſeaſons, they ſuffered little by wanting that protection 
againſt them, which is neceſſary for men not ſo hardily 


educated in more civiliſed countries. Thus their bogs, 
woods, and mountains, were citadels to them, which fo- 


reign troops, not enured to the way of living in ſuch places, 
could not eaſily force. And hence they deſpiſed all thoſe - 
arts which have a tendency to enervate, either the body, or 
the mind; abhorring to dwell in great cities, or to ſhut 
themſelves up within the walls of forts, or- to exchange 
the rough freedom of unpoliſhed barbariſm for the decent 
reſtraints of politeneſs, The only elegance they indulged 
in 
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in their whole courſe of life was the ancient cuſtom, 
derived from their moſt remote anceſtors, of entertaining 
their gueſts, with the muſick of the harp; in playing 
upon which Giraldus Cambrenſis affirms they greatly 
excelled his countrymen the Welſh: but the Scots of 
North-Britain (as the ſame author confeſſes) had, at 
the time when he wrote, the reputation of no leſs ex- 
celling them, zhough they had learnt their art from them, 
Every chief had his een who was likewiſe a poet, or 
bard, and ſung the exploits of the family to which he be- 
longed, at all their feaſts. 'This office was hereditary by 
the old cuſtom of Ireland. The ſon, however ill he might 
be qualified for it, ſucceeded to the father, and with his 
profeſſion inherited a portion of land from the demeſne of 
his lord. The ſongs of the bard had uſually more power 
to incite and inflame, than the muſic of the harp to ſoften 
or mitigate the ferocity of the chief: ſo that even this re- 
creation, which ſeems to indicate ſomething gentle and ap- 


proaching to politeneſs. in the temper of the Iriſh, contri- 


buted to keep up that turbulent ſpirit, averſe to order and 
peace, which no prince, or legiſlator, that their country 
ever produced, had ſufficient ſkill to controul. 

Both ſexes among them were generally handſome and 
weli-ſhaped ; nature herſelf, to whoſe care the faſhioning 
of their limbs was wholly left in their childhood, perform- 
ing her work with peculiar beauty and ſtrengtk but the 
men deformed themſelves, by letting their long, buſhy hair 
hang down over their eyes, and by enormous whiſkers 
which they wore on their upper lips, reſembling in theſe 
modes the ancient Britons and Celts, as they likewiſe did in 
their habit. 

They were exceeding] y jealous of their women. Giraldus 
Cambrenſis accuſes them of not uſing to contract any re- 

I gular 
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gular marriages, with the proper forms of the church, and 
of frequently marrying, in their own uncanonical manner, 
the widows of their brothers, or ſeducing them without 
marriage. | IP | 

It was a practice among them to give their children to 
be nurſed and bred up in other families, by a kind of 
adoption, while they themſelves took in others, whom they 
foſtered in like manner, from a notion that more love was 
thus produced, and a cloſer alliance contracted, than even 
by the neareſt ties of blood. This unnatural interchange 
was purchaſed of the richer by the meaner ſort of people, 
and proved indeed a ſtrong connection between the former 
and the latter, as well as a cement of more extenſive and 
factious confederacies between powerful families, which 
thus transferred to each other all the ties of paternal 
and filial affection. They likewiſe held, to the ſhame of 
reaſon and religion, that the ſpiritual affinity, contracted 
between thoſe who were ſponſors together for a child at his 
baptiſm, obliged them ever afterwards to ſtand by one ano- 
ther in all things lawful and unlawtul. For the confirma- 
tion of this league, which they called compaternity, and 
of other compacts between them, they often received the 
facrament of the Lord's ſupper, and afterwards drank each 
other's blood. Thus even the moſt holy rites of Chriſti- 
anity, mixed with barbarous ſuperſtitions, became to the 
Iriſh folemn ſanctions of evil combinations very dangerous 
to the publick! ; 

1he ancient Celts were accuſtomed to ſwear by their 
arms; and the Iriſh uſed the ſame oath, which remained 
among them much longer than the times of which I write: 
but they feared moſt to be perjured when they had ſworn 
by the croſiers of ſome of their fainted biſhops, or by the 
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HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
bells in their churches, believing that divine vengeance would 
anne attend the breach of ſuch oaths. 


We are told by St. Bernard in his life of Malachy, that, 
not only all the clergy, but the whole nobility, and even 
the kings of Ireland, on account of the veneration they had 


for St. Patrick, were in all obedience ſubjected to the ſuc- 


ceſſors of that prelate in the fee of Armagh. The power 


of thoſe who held that ſee, in which the primacy had been 
for many ages eſtabliſhed, was certainly great in the tem- 
poral aftairs of the kingdom; ; and it is evident from clear 
hiſtorical proofs, that this, and the other Iriſh metropolitan 
ſees of Caſhel and Tuam, had been, till the twelfth century, 
quite exempt from all dependence on any foreign ſee, that 
of Rome not excepted. But the Oſtmen were not ſo tena- 
cious as the Iriſh of the liberty of their church. For, in 
the year of our Lord one thouſand and ſeventy- four, Pa- 


trick, one of that people, elected biſhop of Dublin, ſo- 


lemnly promiſed, for himſelf and ſucceſſors in his biſhoprick, 
canonical obedience to Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the ſucceſſors of that prelate, by whom, at the defire 
of 'the clergy and people of Dublin, he was conſecrated in 
London. It is hard to fay upon what this ſubjection was 
founded: for the city of Dublin was not then ſubje& to 
England, but under the government of Gothrick Crovan, 
king of Man, and is ſtiled in the words of the profeſſion 
of obedience made by this prelate, zhe metropolis of Ireland. 
An epiſcopal ſee was erected at Waterford in the 
year one thouſand and ninety {ix ; and one Malcom, born 
m Ireland, but educated in England, where he had been 
a monk, being choſen the firſt biſhop, he promiſed obedi- 
ence to the ſee of Canterbury, and received conſecration 
from Archbiſhop Anſelm. One cannot doubt that theſe 
prelates 
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their primate in England, to the deten of the 


pope; and it appears, from St. Bernard's life of Malachy, 
that, before the year eleven hundred and thirty-nine, a 
legatine commiſſion had been given by Rome to a biſhop of 


Liſmore; but that he had exerciſed any juriſdiction in Ire- | 


land, by virtue of that character, I do not find. In the 
above · mentioned year, while Innocent the Second was pon- 
tiff, Malachy, who had obtained the archbiſhoprick of 
Armagh while his country was agitated with civil diſſen- 
tions, went to Rome for a pall, which (to uſe the words of 
St. Bernard) © had been from the beginning, and was flill 
wanting to the metropolitan ſee.” Innocent, pleaſed with 
this homage from a prelate whoſe predeceſſors had been fo 
long independent, received him with great honours, taking 
off his own mitre, and placing it on the head of this re- 
ſpected gueſt: but defiring to render the requeſt of a pall 
rather the act of the Iriſh nation than of their primate _ 
he exhorted him to aſſemble a national council, and 
ſuade them to ſue for that favour. He did not 5a 
ever diſmiſs him, after ſuch an application, without 
granting him what he knew would pleaſe him as well, 
the character of legate in Ireland; availing himſelf 
of the plea, that the biſhop of Bins: to whom it 
before had been given, was grown old and infirm. Ma- 
lachy therefore returned with this dignity into Ireland, and 
endeavoured to execute his new maſter's injunctions : but 
it ſeems that the Iriſh nation did not readily admit the pro- 
priety of making the unprecedented petition to which they 
were urged; for ſeveral years paſſed away without its having 
been made; and when the primate had brought his coun- 
trymen to apply to Pope Eugenius the Third, in the year 


eleven hundred and thirty-eight, for this gift, which Ber- 


nard calls zhe plenitude of honour, he died before he had 
Vol. III. 8 : time 
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time to convey to that pontiff the requeſt of the council. 
Yet, on the foundations he laid, Eugenius, in the year 
eleven hundred and fifty-one, ſent cardinal Paparo zer 

& latere, into Ireland with four palls, for the archbiſhops 
of Armagh, of Tuam, of Caſhel, and of Dublin; the 
laſt of which cities was then firſt erected into an arcki- 
biſhoprick. Thus the badge of ſubjection to the Roman 
pontificate was at laſt received by the Iriſh r 
prelates. 

While the legate was in Ireland, he uſed the oppor- 
tunity to impoſe on the clergy the unnatural reſtraint of 


perpetual celibacy, to which, it may be preſumed, 


they fubmitted the more cafily, as moſt of them at this 
time indulged their deſires without the form of marriage. 

We are told by St. Bernard, that before the election of 
Ceallach (or Celſus) to the ſee of Armagh, it had been held 
by eight ſucceſſive prelates, who were all married men. 
He adds that theſe prelates were not in holy orders, and (what 
is {till more extraordinary) that this dignity had been, for 
fifteen generations, hereditary in the ſame family. Malachy 
laboured more eagerly than any of his predeceſſors to bring 
the church of Ireland to a nearer conformity with that of 
Rome; for which merit he is placed in the Roman calendar 
as a ſaint. Before he attained to the primacy he was biſhop 
of Conor and Down, and Bernard fays, that, when he firſt 
went into Conaught, he found the people of that country 
more barbarous than any he had ever ſeen elſewhere, being 
Chriſtians only in name, but in reality heathens, and beaſts 


rather than men; that they paid no tithes, nor firſt fruits, 


contracted no lawful marriages, made no confeſſions, ſub- 
mitted to no penances; that the miniſters of the altar were 
few, and very negligent of their duty ; but that, by the 


care of this prelate, a great change was ſoon effected in all 


theſe particulars, Nevertheleſs it appears that much bar- 


bariſm remained, not only in that province, but all over 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, till the times of which I write. It was indeed 
hardly poſſible to reform the evil cuſtoms which prevailed 
among the Inſh without altering their government; nor 
could that be accompliſhed by any other means, than by 
their being ſubjected to ſome more civiliſed, foreign power. 
William Rufus, in one of the expeditions he made againſt 
the Welſh, being on the rocks of the ſea-coaſt about St. 
David's, from whence he had a proſpe& of ſome of the 
Iriſh hills, faid to his attendants, zhaz he would make a 
bridge with his ſhips from that place to Ireland. But this 
and other great deſigns, which his ambition had formed and 
his power might have executed, were fruſtrated by his 
death. ; 
William of Malmſbury tells us, that the monarchs of 
Ireland contemporary with Henry the Firſt, king of Eng- 
land, were ſo devoted to him, that they did nothing but 
according to his commands : which ſubmiſſion he aſcribes 
to their fear of his reſtraining his ſubjects in this kingdom 
from trading with the Iriſh; as without that commerce 
their country, from the poverty and the ignorance of its 
inhabitants, would have been of ſmall value. | 
Henry the Second, ſoon after he came to the crown, 
propoſed to undertake the conqueſt of Ireland. But having 
no title on which he could poſſibly found a legal claim 
to that iſle, nor any reaſonable cauſe of war with the na- 
tion, he took the only method of ſupplying theſe defects, 
by colouring his ambition with a. pretence of religion, 
Nicholas Breakſpear, an Engliſhman, was then biſhop of 
Rome under the name of Adrian the Fourth. To him 
Henry ſent John of Salifbury with letters, wherein he de- 
ſired the ſanction of the papal authority to juſtify: his in- 
tention of ſubduing the Iriſh; in order: to reform them. A 
requeſt of this nature, which ſuppoſed in the ' pope a 
power he wiſhed to aſſume, could not fail of being 
"A DT” favourably 
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5 h received” at Rome. G1, Henry's "miniſter" brought 


from thence a ring of gold to his maſter, ſent by the pope 


as a ſign of his inveſting that prince with the kingdom of 


Ireland, and OT Bo to him the W e bs moan or 
| GAGE tips 

40 Adrian, the bit op, a itil of the fevviinite of God, 
« to his deareft fon in Chrift Jeſus, the illuftrious king of 


« England, ſends greeting and apoſtolical benediction. The 
s defire your Magnificence expreſſes to extend your glory 


© ypon earth, and to lay up for yourſelf in heaven a great 


ce reward of eternal happineſs, is very laudable and pro- 


< fitable for you, while, as a good catholick prince, you en- 
© deavour to enlarge the bounds of the church, to declare the 
c true Chriſtian faith to ignorant and barbarout nations, 
ce and to extirpate all evil from the field of the Lord; 
&« which the better to perform you aft the advice and encou- 
* ragement of the apoſtolical ſee. In the accompliſhment 
« of this work we truſt you will have, by the aſſiſtance of 
“God, a ſucceſs proportioned to the depth of counſel and 
« diſcretion with which you ſhall proceed: foraſmuch, as 
*© every thing which takes its riſe from the ardour of faith 
« and love of religion is moſt like to come to a good 


85 and happy end. There is indeed no doubt, that {as yon 


& yorir ſelf acknowledge) Ireland, and all other uach, 
ce which Chriſt, the ſun of Righteouſneſs has illumined, and 
ce which have received the doftrines of the Chriftian” faith, 
« belong, of right, to the juriſdiftion of St. Peter and 
** the moſt holy Roman church. Wherefore we more gladly 


©« ſow in them the ſeed of faith, which is good and agree- 
able to God, as we know that it will be more ſtrictly 


* required of our conſcience not to neglect it. Since then 
© you have ſignified to us, moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, that 
* you delire to enter into the iſland of Ireland, in or- 


40 der to ſubdue the people to che obedience of laws, and 


cc extirpate 
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<«,extirpate the vices which have there taken root, and hat 
& you are alſo willing to pay an annual penſion to St. Peter 
« of one penny from every houſe therein, and to preſerve 
« the rights of the church in that land inviolate and en- 
fire, we, ſeconding your pious and commendable inten- 
tion with the favour it deſerves, and granting a benig- 
e nant aſſent to your petition, are well pleaſed, that for 
* 7be enlargement of the bounds of the church, for the re- 
« ſtraint of vice, the correction of evil manners, the cul- 
ce ture of all virtues, and the advancement of the Chriſtian 
« religion, you ſhould enter into that iſland, and effect 
© what will conduce to the /a/vation thereof and to the 
© honour of God. It is likewiſe our deſire, that the people 
« of that country ſhould receive you with honour, and 
cc venerate you as their maſter : provided always, that the 
&« ecclefiaſtical rights therein remain inviolate and entire; 
« and reſerving to St. Peter and the moſt holy Roman church 
* the annual penſion of a penny from every bouſe. If 
therefore you think fit to put your deſign in execution, 
e endeavour ſtudiouſly to inftrut that nation in good mo- 
« rals, and do your utmoſt, as well perſonally, as by others 
cc whom you know, from 4's faith, doctrine, and courſe 
« of lite, to be fit for ſuch a work, that the church may 
ce there be adorned, the Chriſtian religion planted and 
made to grow, and whatſoever appertains to the honour 
„of God and the ſalvation of ſouls ſo ordered, as may 
e entitle you to an eternal reward from God, and a 0 
© rious name upon earth.“ 3 


When Henry acknowledged that 33 2 all other 


Hande, which had received the dofrines of the Chriſtian 


faith, belonged of right to the juriſcliction of St, Peter, 
and the moſt} holy Roman church, he certainly meant a 
ſpiritual juriſdiction ; for otherwiſe this conceſſion would 
have given to the pope the ral ſovereignty of Fngland, 
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as well as of Ireland, But yet the purport of the bull, by 
which his Holineſs in effect diſpoſed of. that iſland, ſeemed 
to imply that the property, or ſupreme dominion, was in 
him: and it appears from the words of John of Saliſbury 
himſelf, whom Henry employed in this buſineſs, that 
this pretenſion was founded on the forged donation of 
Conſtantine to Pope Sylveſter the Second. Moreover Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, in reckoning up the claims which 
Henry had to Ireland, mentions this grant of Adrian, 
and the confirmation of it by the authority» of Pope Alex- 
ander the Second, as ſufficient to anſwer all objections, 
or cavils; againſt the pretenſions of that prince; the /upreme 

pontiffs (as he ſays) aſſerting to themſelves the ſovereignty 
of all iſlands, by a ſpecial right. He means by the dona- 


tion of Conflantine above-mentioned. 80 extravagant were 


the ideas of the clergy in that age concerning the rights of 


the Roman pontificate] and this ought to have made the 


temporal powers more careful, in their tranſactions with 
Rome, to do nothing which might countenance thoſe mon- 
ſtrous claims. It plainly appears by this bull, that Pope 
Adrian conſidered the payment of a penny from every 
houſe in Ireland, which had been offered by Henry, as a 

moſt indiſpenſable condition of the ſanction he gave to this 
unjuſt undertaking ; which was really ſelling the indepen- 


dence and liberty of the Iriſh for ſo much profit to himſeltk 


and the apoſtolical ſee. But he had a further view in ſo 
ſtrongly inſiſting thereupon. For, though peter-pence, in 
its firſt inſtitution by king Offa, was only eleemoſynary, for 


the ſuſtenance of poor Engliſh ſtudents at Rome; yet the 


Popes had long deſired, that it ſhould be underſtood as 4 
zribute, by which their ſovereignty was acknowledged. 
And the granting it from Ireland, where no ancient uſage 
had eſtabliſhed ſuch a gift, lookesd like a confeſſion of that 
pretended right on the. part of King Henry. The ring alſo 
which that prince received from Adrian, as a mark of 

* inveſtiture, 
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inveſtiture, gave an appearance of his holding the domi- 
nion of Ireland from and under the pope; though it is 
certain he owned no ſuch dependence. | 

Upon the whole, therefore, this bull, like many before 
and many ſince, was the mere effect of a league between 
the papal and regal powers, to abet and to aſſiſt each 
other's uſurpations : nor is it ealy to ſay whether more 
diſturbance to the world and more iniquity have ariſen from 
their acting conjointly, or from the oppoſition which the for- 
mer has made to the latter! In this inſtance the beſt, or in- 
deed the ſole excuſe, for the proceedings of either, was the 
favage ſtate of the Iriſh, to whom it might prove beneficial 
to be conquered, and broken thereby to the ſalutary diſci- 
pline of civil order and good laws. 

We are told by the Norman Chronicle, that Henry, in 
meditating the conqueſt of Ireland, intended to give that 
kingdom to Prince William, the youngeſt of his brothers, 
for whom no provihon had been made by their father. It 
muſt be underſtood that he meant to give it to him under 
homage and fealty to the crown of England, not as a ſove- 
reign and independent dominion. The ſame chronicle 
adds, that he was perſuaded, by the advice of his mother, 
the empreſs Matilda, to defer 'the execution of his pur- 
poſe, It ſeems indeed that the internal affairs of his go- 
vernment were not yet fo well fettled, as to ſuffer him to 
engage 1n an enterpriſe of this nature, to which he was not 
invited by any of the Iriſh. He therefore laid up the bull 
he had obtained from the pope among the archives of his 
realm, to be brought forth at a more convenient ſeaſon. 
Many years paſſed without his having been tempted to turn 
his thoughts towards Ireland. But, about the end of the 
year eleven hundred and ſixty-ſeven, an event happened 
there, the conſequences of which opened to him a way to 
that ſovereign dominion over the Iriſh, which ſoon aſter- 
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wards he acquired, and which has never ſince been quite 
loſt, but for a long time ill maintained, and too oſte ill 
exerciſed, by his ſucceſſors, kings of England. 

The firſt cauſe of this moſt important revolution, was Der- 
mod Mac Murogh, or (as ſome call him) Mac Murchad, king 
of Leinſter, who, 1 in the year cleven hundred and twenty-ſix, 
had ſucceeded to his brother in the government of that 
ſtate. He ruled it as a tyrant, and made himſelf very 
'odious to the nobility of his realm by perfidiouſly ſeizing, 
in the year eleven hundred and thirty-ſeven, the perſons of 
ſeventeen chieftains, the moſt potent of whom he put to 
death, and tore out the eyes of the others. Nevertheleſs, 
w his tyranny was ſupported by valour, and this very ad 
ſtruck a terror into all the reſt of his ſubjects, he retained 
an uncontrolable power over Leinſter till the year eleven 
hundred and forty-two, when he was driven from thence 
by Turlogh OBrian, king of Munſter, and fled for aid to 
O Conor, "then monarch of Ireland, againſt whom, in con- 


junction with Murchad OMelachlin, king of Meath, 


he had before taken arms. His preſent diſtreſs, and a 
Jealouſy of O Brian's exceſſive aggrandiſement, obtained 
the protection he implored from O Conor, whoſe forces, 
with thoſe which Dermod was enabled to reaſſemble in 
Leinſter by the credit of this league, defeated O Brian, and 
{ſlew ſeventeen thouſand of his men, in the year eleven 
hundred and fifty-one. The next year, O Melachlin having 
ſubmitted to O Conor, he and Dermod joined that monarch, 

as head of the nation, in making war againſt a prince who 
continued to oppoſe him, namely Ternan O Ruark, lord of 
the Hy Brune Breffny, a territory in the eaſtern part of Co- 


naught, comprehending the provinces of Cavan and Letrim. 


This potentate, though he had married Devorgalla, the 
king of Meath's daughter, was hated by her father, for 


having baſely taken part with his enemies againſt him, and 
profited 


- 


* 

1 

* 
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1 ſpoils on a former occaſion.” That king 
efore not unwillingly aſſiſted O Conor to ſubdue a rebel 
vaſſal, whom he himſelf wiſhed to puniſh, The confede- 
rates having won a battle againſt him, he was forced to 
retire into the faſtneſſes of Conaught, while O Conor took 
from him, as a fine for his revolt, a conſiderable diſtrict 


adjoining to Meath, and then returned with his forces into 


his own country. But Dermod, who had long been in love 
with Devorgalla, a very beautiful lady, uſed this opportu- 
nity of the abſence of her huſband from the place of her 
abode, to carry her off into Leinſter, with her own conſent, 
and (what 1s ſtill more extraordinary) with the aid of her 
brother, the governor of Eaſt-Meath. O Ruark, on this 


_ outrage, implored the protection of the ſovereign of Ireland, 


O Conor, who generouſly granted it to him, and leading a 
great army into the confines of Leinſter forced Dermod, 
whoſe paſſion had been cooled by enjoyment, to deliver 


up Devorgalla, with the valuable effects which her huſband, 


by the cuſtom of Ireland, had given her on their marriage, 
and which the raviſher had taken together with the lady. 
How her huſband received her, or whether, after her return, 
they ever cohabited, the Iriſh annals do not ſay ; but they 
tell us, that her conduct was irreproachable from that time, 
that, in the year eleven hundred and fifty-ſeven, when the 
church of Drogheda was conſecrated, ſhe made a donation 
of ſixty ounces of gold for the good of her ſoul, and gave 
a golden chalice for the altar of the bleſſed Virgin, with 
many other rich gifts, to the abbey of Drogheda, where ſhe 
died in the year eleven hundred and ninety-three, after a 
penitential retreat of ſeven years. Her father, the king of 
Meath, had ſurvived the diſhonour brought on his family 
only a few months. The next year, eleven hundred and 
fifty-four, O Ruark, at the head of his own troops out of 
Conaught, entered Leinſter and ravaged it with all the fury 
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of revenge, but could not expel: Dermod, who, after the 


deceaſe of Turlogh O Conor, taking part with his ſucceſſor, 
Murtach O Lachlyn, againſt Roderick O Conor, was, by 
the aid of that monarch, ſecured in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
Leinſter till the year eleven hundred and ſixty-ſix, when, 
O Lachlyn being ſlain, Roderick O Conor obtained the ſo- 
vereignty of Ireland. This made a great change in the 
circumſtances of Dermod. His enemy was on the throne, 
inſtead of his friend, All who hated him, in which 
number were moſt of his ſubjects, now joined with the 
ſovereign in defiring to take a full revenge upon him 
for old or recent offences. 'The forces of Conaught, of 
Meath, and of the Oftmen of Dublin, under the command 
of O Ruark, invaded his country; his vaſſals forſook him; 
he retired to Fernes, at which place he had a fort; and, 
the enemy following him, he ſet fire to the town, and fled 
from thence into England. This reſolution appears to have 
been ſuddenly taken, without concert with Henry, whom 
he did not find in that kingdom, but, being informed that 
he was in Aquitaine, went to him there, and, as a king, in 
whoſe perſon the royal dignity had been injured; complained 
of the diſloyalty and rebellion of his ſubjeQs, ſupported 


(as he faid) by a malicious combination of the other Iriſh 


| princes, againſt whoſe power he begged the aſſiſtance of 


Henry; offering, if reſtored by that prince to his kingdom, 
which his anceſtors had ruled over for many ages paſt, 
to hold it, as a fief, under homage to England. 'This 


bribe diſpoſed Henry to be not ſo attentive as he ought to 
have been to the merits of the cauſe, and the diſhonour it 


would bring upon his own moral character to ſupport a 
wicked tyrant, whom his countrymen had moſt juſtly 
driven out of their iſland. Princes uſually weigh conſide- 


rations of ftate in the ſcales of policy, not of juſtice. 


Henry ſaw the advantage, if he ſhould ever purſue his 
former 
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former deſign upon Ireland, of having there a vaſſal king, 


obliged to him for the recovery of his dominions, and at 
enmnity with all the other Iriſh princes, For this reaſon he 


thought fit, after having received an oath of fealty from Der- 
mod, to give him letters patent in the following words; 
Henry, king of England, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
b and earl of Anjou, to all his liegemen, Engliſh, Norman, 

Welſh, and Scotch, and to all the nations under his do- 
„ minion, greeting. When theſe letters ſhall come to 

your hands, know ye, that we have received Dermod, 

prince of Leinſter, into the boſom of our grace and hi 
c nevolence. Wherefore, whoſoever, in the ample extent 
of all our territories, ſhall be willing to aſſiſt in reſtoring 
* that prince, as our vaſſal and liegeman, let ſuch perſon 
„know, that we do hereby grant to him our licence and 
£ favour for the ſaid undertaking.” 

This mode of aſſiſtance did not fo diregly e. engage che 
king of England in a war with the Iriſh nation, as the 
ſending againſt them any forces under his own royal 
ſtandard; and Dermod reaſonably hoped, that the adven- 
turous ſpirit of the Engliſh nobility would make this re- 
commendation effectual to his ſervice. He therefore went 
into England; and a decent proviſion being allowed him 
by Henry out of the royal revenue, he fixed his 
ode at Briſtol, from whence, by means of the commerce 
which was conſtantly carried on between that city and 
Ireland, he might have frequent intelligence of what hap- 
pened in Leinſter, where he {till correſponded with ſome 
of his moſt devoted friends. Here he produced the let- 
ters patent he had obtained from King Henry, and having 


publickly read them added liberal promiſes of lands and 


other rewards to all nobles or ſoldiers, who would aid him 
to A n of his Kingdom. But che danger of 
H 2 truſting 
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truſting to the good faith of a tyrant, or the apparent difficulty 
of the enterpriſe, ſo diſcouraged men from it, that for ſome 

Nenbrigen time he met with no ſucceſs. - At length a great baron, 
me Richard de Clare, earl-of Pembroke, ſurnamed Strongbow, 
as his father had alſo been before him, was impelled, by 
the indigence into which he was lately fallen, to deſire 

the advantages offered by Dermod, who propoſed to give 
him his eldeſt daughter in marriage, and with her (as he 
had no legitimate ſon) the ſucceſſion to his kingdom, - on 
condition that the -earl ſhould raiſe for his ſervice, and 
bring over into Ireland, a good body of forces, before the 
end of the next ſpring. This it was in the power of that 
nobleman to perform, notwithſtanding the bad circum- 
ſtances of his preſent fortune, becauſe thoſe very qualities 

| which had reduced him to poverty endeared him to his 

vaſſals, I mean his profuſe, extravagant generoſity, and a 
certain greatneſs of mind, which, while it aſpired to the 
| Higheſt objects, gave no attention to ſmall ones, and con- 
| fidered-ceconomy as a virtue below its pitch. 

On the compact made by Dermod it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that although, regularly, by the ancient conſtitution 
of Ireland, no Iriſn kingdom deſcended to the daughter of 
a prince, or the huſband of ſuch daughter, yet, elections 
being uſually carried on by force in all the governments 
there, Strongbow could not much doubt, that, if his arms 
| | ſhould prevail in the enterpriſe of recovering Leinſter for 

| Dermod, they would alſo enable him to ſecure to himſelf 

the ſtipulated ſucceſſion after the death of that king. 
| beten. i. Iheſe preliminaries being ſettled, Dermod departed from 
c. a, 3. Briſtol, and went to reſide at St. David's, from whence the 
| paſſage to Leinſter, with a - favourable wind, is only of one 
| day. 'He there engaged in his ſervice two young noble- 
| men of great rank, Maurice Fitzgerald, and Robert 
| | Fitzſtephen, who were both ſons of Neſta a princeſs of 
| a” 7 South 
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South Wales, mentioned before in this work, on account 
of her amour with king Henry the Firſt, and. as mother to 
Robert, the famous _ of Glocefter. Maurice F itzgerald 
was the offspring of her ſubſequent marriage with Gerald de 
Windfor, an Engliſh baron in South Wales, and Robert 
Fitzſtephen of another, which, after the death of that lord, 

ſhe made with Stephen, who was conſtable of Cardigan 
caſtle and prefided over that province, On the laſt revolt 
of Rhees ap Gryffyth againſt Henry the Second, Fitzſtephen, 
who had ſucceeded to his father's offices, was treacherouſſy 
ſeized by the Welſh, and delivered to their prince, his couſin 
german on the mother's fide, who kept him in priſon. three 
years, and then freed him on condition of j Joining his party.. 
The bad conſequences, which, on Henry's return into Bri- 
tain, both the brothers might feel from this conſtrained 
obligation, inclined Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald to cloſe with 
the propoſals made by Dermod, who offered to give them 
in fee, under homage to himſelf, the city of Wexford, and 
two cantieds (or hundreds) adjoining thereunto, if they 
would bring into Leinſter, as early as they could in the 
next ſpring, a band of Engliſh and Welſh, to aſſiſt the at- 
tempt he then determined to make for the recovery of that 
realm. The biſhop of St. David's, their brother, prevailed 
on Rhees ap Gryffyth to let them take this opportunity of 
withdrawing themſelves out of Wales, and avoiding a war, 
in which they otherwiſe might be forced, by their contrary 
engagements, moſt unnaturally to fight againſt each other. 
Dermod, therefore, having Pn concluded his treaty 
with theſe two chiefs, and truſting alſo to that he had made 
with earl Strongbow, ventured to go into Leinſter, and lying 
concealed in a monaſtery, founded by him on the banks of 
a little river near Fernes, paſſed the winter unmoleſted 
by any of his enemies, who ſuppoſed him till in Great Bri- 
tain. The fidelity of the monks, in chus harbouring and 
| protecting 
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protecting theit unfortunate benefadtot, Ueſetves great bende 
In this fetreat he negociated, as privately as he could{'\vith 
ſome of his moſt 5 friends, and gained from them in- 
formatiori of the preſent ſtate of Leinſter; and, in general, 
of all Ireland. It appears that no care. had been taken in 
the former, on his expulſion from thenee, to make a pro- 
per proviſion for the government of it, by putting into his 
place another prince of the family, which, during the courſe 
of many centuries paſt, had ruled over that province. 
O Ruark had deſtroyed the fort of Fernes, which Dermod 
had erected, and then returned with his forces to that 
diſtrict in Conaught where his principality lay. The mo- 
narch Roderick O Conor was buſied in ſettling the partition 
of Munſter between Mac Carthy and O Brian; ; which he 
did in ſuch a manner as much offended the latter. Lein- 
ſter was left in a ſtate of anarchy very favourable to Der- 
mod, who had {kill enough to improve the negligence of his 
enemies to his own advantage. Very early in the ſpring 
he ſent Maurice Regan, his interpreter and ſecretary, back 
into South Wales, to haſten the coming of Fitzſtephen 
and Fitzgerald, impowering alſo that agent to treat with 
other perſons who might be willing to aid him in regaining 
his kingdom, by promiſing ample recompenſes in lands of 
inheritance to thoſe who ſhould chuſe to ſettle there, or in 
money or catile to others. This procured him a few Flemings 
from the colony of that nation at Tenby and Haverford 
Weſt, and ſome Welſh whom the ſon of a petty prince of 
South Wales had under his conduct. On the arrival of 
theſe, before the other ſuccours he expected were ready, he 
put himſelf at their head, and, being joined by ſome bands 
of his adherents in Leinſter, attempted to recover certain 
parts of that country, not prepared to oppoſe: him. His 
enemies, who knew nothing of his winter reſidence in the 
3 adjacent to Fernes, were much ſurpriſed at his 


ſudden 
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ſudden appearance in arms, and ſuppoſed him juſt landed: 


rumour greatly exaggerated the number of foreigners who 
were under his banner; upon which alarm the Iriſh mo- 
narch, and Ternan O Ruark, with all poſſible diligence aſ- 
| Guibled ſome forces, and met him at Kil Oſna. A ſkir- iat Annate; 
miſh enſued, in which was ſlain O Mahoni, a principal 
officer under Roderick; and a fecond, in which fell the 
taniſt of O Ruark (that is, the femdlbr ele& to his princi- 
pality) and the ſon of the Welſh prince confederated with 
Dermod, whom the Iriſh annaliſts call he ve youth of 
all Britain. But Dermod, who had hoped that Fitzſtephen 
and Fitzgerald would have come to his aid with their troops 
before the Conaught militia could be drawn into Leinſter, 
finding himſelf diſappointed in this expeQation, had re- 
courle to a treaty with Roderick and O Ruark, ſubmitting 
himſelf to the former, and paying to the latter a hundred 
ounces of gold for his protection. The reſentment of 
O Ruark was mitigated by this gift, and Roderick was con- 
tent to leave Derinod-/ in poſſeſſion of ten cantreds in Lein- 
ſter (out of one and thirty whereof that province was com- 
poſed) for the ſupport of his dignity, taking from him ſe- 
ven hoſtages for his future fidelity. This was a capital 
error in the conduct of theſe princes, who might have 
cruſhed him before his auxiliaries could arrive; but they 
were ignorant of the treaties he had made in Great Britain, 
and deceived by his fair profeſſions, or called off, from any 
further attention to him, by other objects which ſeemed to 
them more important at this juncture of time. Yet ſoon 
afterwards Roderick, on ſome report of new fſuccours 
coming to Dermod how England, drew to Dublin a great 
army from the ſeveral provinces under his dominion, in widem, 
ordur to oppoſe the apprehended invaſion: but, his fear being 


removed by other intelligence, he diſbanded the greateſt part 
of 
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of theſe troops; a haſty meaſure, of which he quickly repented: 


for, about the beginning of May in this year eleven hun- 


dred and ſixty- nine, Fitzſtephen landed at an iſland in Ba- 


nough bay, not far from Wexford, with thirty knights, Who 


were all of his kindred or houſehold, ſixty more men at 


arms, and three hundred ſkilful archers, the flower of South 


Wales, ſelected by him for this ſervice. The chief him- 
ſelf (if his nephew, Giraldus Cambrenſis, has painted him 
truly) was diſtinguiſhed by a ſtature and ſtrength of body 
ſurpaſſing the ordinary courſe of nature, by a graceful dig- 
nity of aſpect, by a ſound and acute underſtanding, by 
agreable manners, and a bountiful heart: but theſe per- 
fections were diſgraced by an inordinate love of wine and 
women. Hervey of Mountmaurice, Strongbow's uncle, 

was deputed by that lord to aſſiſt Fitzſtephen with 
his counſels in the conduct of this expedition, undertaken 
(as it ſeems) in concert with the earl. Maurice de Prender- 
gaſt, a knight of the province of Pembroke, highly 
eſteemed for his valour, ſet ſail from Milford Haven, and 
landed at the ſame place in Banough bay, the day after, 
with ten horſemen, and a conſiderable body of archers. 
Fitzgerald and the earl promiſed him and Fitzſtephen to 
follow them into Leinſter, as ſoon as the levies they 


were making among their own vaſſals, or from the 


neighbouring diſtricts inhabited by the Welſh, ſhould be 
compleated. The forces, now ſent, would, they ſuppoſed, 
be ſufficient to make themſelves maſters of ſome ſtrong 
poſt, or fortified town, on the coaſt, with the help 
of ſuch Iriſh as Dermod might join to them. When 
that prince heard that Fitzſtephen and Pendergraſt were 
landed, he ſent Donald Kevenagh, one of his natural 
ions, to welcome them in his name, and ſoon afterwards 
came himſelf, at the head of five hundred of his beſt 
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Leinſter troops, kept in readineſs for this ſervice. On his 
arrival the ſoreign chiefs and ſoldiers took an oath of fealty 
to him; and the next morning he led them, in conjunction 
with his men, to ſtorm the city of Wexford. The citizens, 
hearing of their approach to the ſuburbs, ſallied forth with intent 
to give them inſtantly battle. They were all Oſtmen, and near 
two thouſand in number; but, when they came within fight 
of the enemy, and beheld the army drawn up, according 
to 'the excellent diſcipline of the Normans, the cavalry 
flanking the archers, and the horſemen glittering with their 
ſhields, habergeons, and helmets of poliſhed ſteel, they 
were ſeized with a ſudden terror, and precipitately retiring 
ſet fire to the ſuburbs, and betook themſelves to the town, 
. Fitzſtephen hereupon commanded his men at arms to 
and fill up the ditch, while his archers, at ſome diſtance, 
annoyed the Oſtmen, who were poſted on the ramparts and 
battlements, with continual ſhowers of arrows. This bein 
performed, he led on his men at arms to ſcale the walls. 
They advanced with loud ſhouts ; but the citizens caſting 
down, on the heads of the aſſailants, huge ſtones and beams 
of wood, by one of which Richard Barry, a nephew to 
Fitzſtephen, was tumbled into the ditch, and many others 
were much wounded, this aſſault was repelled, and the ge- 
neral contented himſelf, that day, with burning all the 


ſhips which lay at anchor in the ſtrand before the town. 


The next morning he reſolved to renew the attempt, and 
to prepare his men for it ordered maſſes to be ſaid before the 
ſeveral bands, but made his approaches more - cautiouſly 
than before, intending (as it ſeems) to ſap the walls, according 
to the rules of the military art in thoſe times : which when 
the citizens ſaw, their hearts failed them, and they ſought to 
capitulate. 'Two Iriſh biſhops, who happened to be then 
in Wexford, mediated for them with Dermod, and obtained 
from him a pardon of their rebellion againſt him, on con- 
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HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
dition of their inſtantly ſurrendering the town, and delivering 
to him four hoſtages for their future obedience, choſen by 
himſelf. 

Wexford being din taken, the king very honourably 
performed his engagements, by giving it to Fitzſtephen with 
the two adjoining cantreds, for him and his brother. At 
the ſame time he beſtowed upon Hervey of Mountmaurice, 
in recompence for his ſervice, two other cantreds, ſituated 
between Wexford and Waterford, upon the ſea coaſt. This 
firſt ſucceſs of their arms, and the rewards it had gained 
them, excited theſe adventurers to further exploits. Many 
Triſh and citizens of Wexford having joined them, they 
marched into Oſſory with about three thouſand men, be- 


ſides their own troops. The prince of that region, Fitz- 


patrick, had ſome time before, in a fury of jealouſy, put 


out the eyes of Dermod's eldeſt fon; to revenge which out- 


rage, as well as to puniſh the revolt in which he had ſince 
been engaged, was the object of this expedition. But the 


army had not penetrated far into the country, when it was 


ſtopt by a natural fortification of bogs and woods, which 


Fitzpatrick, at the head of five thouſand men, had dendered 
ſtill more defenfible by ſtong entrenchments acroſs the en- 


trance of the paſs. In attacking this poſt Fitzftephen and 
his troops were ſeveral times driven back, which repulſes at 
laſt ſo emboldened the Iriſh, that they ventbred to purſue 
them into the plain, ere the cavalry charged and routed 
them in an inſtant; and when theſe, with the impetuous 
ſhock of their "Weil had thrown them to the ground, the 
Leinſter foot of Dermod's party beheaded them with their 
axes. Two hundred heads, thus cut off, were brought 
and Jaid'at Dermod's feet, who viewing then one by one, 
and knowing the faces, was ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of 
ſavage joy, that he leaped thrice, and uniting a moſt diſ- 
cordant act of piety to all * ferocity of an -implacable 

ſpirit, 
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| OF KING HENRY II. 
ſpirit, with hands uplifted and joined together in a poſture 
of devotion, ſung, over theſe miſerable remains of his ene- 
mies, a loud thankſgiving to God; then taking up one, 
which was the head of a man he particularly hated, 
in the rage of his heart he bit off the noſe and lips! 
The fellneſs of this moſt inhuman deed rather irritated than 
ſatiated his barbarous thirſt of revenge. He and Fitzſtephea 
purſued, with unremitting alacrity, the advantage they 
had gained, carrying ſword and fire mto the inmoſt 
parts of the country, and meeting with little reſiſtance, 
except in paſſing a defile, where the Engliſh, after driving 
the enemy from a, poſt at which a ſtand had been made, 
were engaged, both horſe and foot, in a very dangerous 
bog, or marſhy ground; and, being again attacked there, 
fought themſelves out, with extreme difficulty, by their 


own dauntleſs valour ; the Iriſh, who were with them, on 
the party of Dermod, doing nothing to aſſiſt them, but 
danger was over, and then 


lying hid in the woods till the 
Joining them to purſue the enemy they had routed. Der- 
mod prevailed on Fitſtephen to continue this war by repeated 
expeditions, till having received intelligence, that the whole 
Iriſh nation, under the orders of Roderick O Conor, their 
ſovereign, was now arming againſt him, he granted a peace 
to the prince of Oſſory: but the reconciliation, on both 
hides, was equally inſincere. | 


Not long before this time, a general aſſembly of the 
Iriſh ſtates had been called, on the alarm of the vic- 


tories Dermod had obtained with the aid of foreign 
troops. The bringing theſe into Ireland was ſo juſtly 


reſented by moſt of the nation, that they ſpeedily got to- 


gether a very numerous army, which Roderick led into 
Leinſter. On their approach many Iriſh, who had taken 
part with Dermod, again forſook him: but, notwithſtanding 
this deſertion, Fitzſtephen and his men remained firm and 

1 I 2 undaunted. 
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undaunted . Theſe}owitha few of the king's moſt affec- 
© 'tonate or moſt eourngeom Friends, and that prince himſelf, 
wWhoſe intrepidity was his greateſt if not his only virtue, took 

poſt in a valley, not far diſtant from Fernes, and incompaſſed 
with thick woods, ſteep mountains, and deep bogs. This 
ſtrong ground they made yet ſtronger, by digging pits, at near 
diſtances, before the front of the camp; laying trees, which 
they had felled, acroſs the paſs; and uſing all other methods, 
which the military art of - thoſe days could contrive, to ſecure 
them againſt the aſſaults of an enemy far ſuperior in 
numbers, A «4 ; | 161 Ji. 6 K | | 
When the Triſh monarch came up, and faw their 
poſt ſo fortified, he was afraid to attack them; but ſent 
great preſents, and promiſes of greater, to Fitzſtephen, if he 
would retire out of Ireland with all his troops. This being 
rejected, the ſame meſſengers negociated with Dermod, and 
offered that prince the friendſhip of Roderick and quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of Leinſter, if he would join his arms to theirs, for 
the total extermination and deſtruction of theſe foreigners, 
to which they vehemently urged him, as expedient and ne- 
eeſſary for the ſafety of their country. But, either he feared 
to truſt their promiſes, or ſcrupled to conſent to ſo atrocious 

a perfidy; for they returned without ſucceſs: whereupon 
Roderick, deſpairing of any benefit by a treaty, endeavoured 
to animate his people to a battle, as the ſole reſource that 
remained: but the difficulty of ſtorming ſo inacceſſible a 
camp, defended by ſuch brave and well-diſciplined ſoldiers, 
appearing unſurmountable, negociations were renewed: be- 
tween the two kings, through. the intervention of friends. 
It was agreed that all Leinſter, under fealty to Roderick, as 
ſovereign of Ireland, ſhould. be reſtored to Dermod, who 
promiſed, by a ſecret article of the treaty, to' call over no 
more foreigners into that iſland, and to ſend away thoſe he 
had already brought thither, as ſoon. as he was quietly ſettled 
« - 12 
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in his kingdom. His late breach of faith made it difficult 
_ and unſafe to truſt him now; but he removed this objection by 
conſenting to deliver, as a hoſtage to Roderick, one of his: 
natural ſons, whom he ſeemed very fond of, and to whom 
Roderick promiſed his own daughter in marriage, if the peace 
ſhould continue inviolate and effectual. The Iriſh annaliſts 
fay that he alſo gave a grandſon in pledge to that monarch : 


but (however this may have been) he was a man whom no 


ſureties could bind to any contract which his intereſt tempted 
him to break. For, ſoon afterwards, being told that Mau- 


rice Fitzgerald was ſafely landed at Wexford, with ten knights, 
thirty horſemen of an inferior degree, and about a — 2 
archers, he received them very gladly, and leaving Fitzſtephen. 


employed in building a fort, on the ſummit of a rock, about 
three miles from Wexford, gave to Fitzgerald the chief com- 
mand of his army, with which he marched to lay waſte the 
territory of Dublin. I have ſaid before, that the Oſtmen, 


inhabitants of that city, had ſubmitted to hold it of the. 
kingdom of Leinſter, in the reign of Murrogh O Brian, the. 


grandfather of Dermod. Yet, ſome time afterwards, they 
ſlew the ſon of that prince to whom they had ſworn fealty ; 

and (as the greateſt indignity they could offer to his memory). 
buried him with a dog, in the middle of their townhoule. 

His ſon, the preſent king, never forgot this offence; and, 
being further incenſed by their acts of rebellion againſt him- 
ſelf, he cruelly ravaged the lands of the citizens, and put to 
the {word the unarmed and defenceleſs inhabitants he found. 
upon them, till his fury was ſtopt by the neceſſity he was 


under of turning his arms another way. For, Donald, prince 


of Limerick, though brother to Roderick. on the mother's ſide, 
was ſo diſſätisfied with the ſhare aſſigned to him by that mo- 
narch in the partition of Munſter between him and Mac Car- 
thy prince of Deſmond, that he had lately engaged in a. 
ſecret * with Det. whoſe daughter he had. 

married, 
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married, to aſſiſt each other to enlarge, as opportunity might 
occur, their reſpective dominions. But, on the firſt indica- 
tions of hoſtilities on his part commencing in Munſter, 
Roderick, always attentive to what paſſed in that country, 
led againſt him thoſe forces he had raiſed againſt Der- 
mod. The prince, thus attacked, ſent immediately to de- 
mand the ſtipulated aid from his father-in-law Dermod, who, 
deſirous to ſupport him, entered into a treaty with the Oſt- 
men of Dublin, by which he conſented to leave the govern- 
ment of that city to Haſculf, a Dane, under fealty to him- 
felf. T his convention being made, he commanded Fitz-- 
ſtephen to go inſtantly with the troops that ſerved 
under his banner, and aſſiſt the prince of Limerick 
againſt O Conor. Theſe quickly rendered Donald ſuperior 
to his foes: the ſriſh monarch, defeated in ſeveral engage- 
ments, retired into Conaught; and Dermod, lifted up by 
the proſperity of his arms to higher views 5 ambition, was 
not ſatisfied with enjoying the kingdom of Leinſter and all 
Hibero. Eu- Its dependencies, but conceived hopes of acquiring the mo- 
.. narchy of Ireland, which his grandfather had poſſeſt. Theſe 
thoughts he confided: to F itzſtephen and Fitzgerald, who ad- 
viſed him, as the only means of ſucceſs in ſo arduous a de- 
ſign, to renew his applications to the earl of Pembroke, and 
urge that lord to fulfill the covenant he had made without 
delay. A letter was accordingly written by Dermod, in 
which, after gently complaining of the earl for having de- 
ferred tilt the autumn to bring him thoſe ſuccours which 
ought to have come in the ſpring, he told him, that if he 
would now haſten over with a powerful force, it would be 
eaſy to add the other kingdoms of Ireland to that of Lein- 
ſter, which, without his help, was ſubdued. | 
Strongbow clearly perceiving, from all the accounts ha 
received of what had been done in that ifland, and of 
what the adventurers had acquired by their ſervice, 
that there was much to be gained by the enterpriſe 
6 now 
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now propoſed, and no ſuch danger to be feared as va- 


lour and good conduct might not find means to overcome, 


was deſitous to accept the invitation. But, the letters patent 
which Dermod had brought over from King Henry containing 
only a licence to aid him in recovering his own kingdom of 


Leinſter, which had been fully performed, it ſeemed neceſ- 


ſary to the earl, before he engaged to undertake this new 
war, of a very different nature, that a further authority for 


it ſhould be aſked, and obtained, of his ſovereign. Going 


therefore to the king, who was then in Normandy, he im- 


plored his permiſſion to agree' to the offers preſt upon him 
by Dermod. Henry avoided to give him any poſitive an- 
ſwer; but he laid hold of ſome words which he thought 

might admit of a favourable conſtruction, and returning 
into England remained quiet at Chepſtow, till the beginning 
of May, when he ſent over to Ireland a band of ten knights 
and ſeventy archers, under the conduct of Raymond, a very 
valiant young gentleman of his own houſehold, who was ſon 
to an elder brother of Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald. Theſe 
landed at a place not far diſtant from Waterford, under a 


rock called Dundolf, where they haſtily raiſed a ſmall fort of 
turf and wood, thinking they ſhould be able to maintain 


themſelves there till the earl of Pembroke's arrival. Hervey 
of Mountmaurice, with three knights, had joined them at 
their landing; and other ſuccours were promiſed to be ſent 
from Dermod ; but, while theſe were preparing, the citizens 
of Waterford, who were jealous of foreign troops making 


a lodgement ſo near to the walls of their city, conſulted with 
O Faolan, an Iriſh chieftain of Munſter, who, being expelled 
from his eountry by the arms of Dermod, had taken refuge in 


their lands, with ſome of his people. He exhorted them to 


go and attack theſe invaders, before they had gained further 
ſtrength. The counſel was approved: about three thouſand 


marched out, and paſſed the river Suyr, which divided Lein- 


ſter from Deſmond, with an intention to ſtorm the Engliſh 
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fort. They came up to the ditch ; when Raymond, tranſ- 


ported by the ardour of his courage, or being perſuaded that 


his ſafety conſiſted in ſhewing a contempt of the danger, 


ſallied forth with his garriſon, to give them battle. But the 


numbers were too unequal]: he ſoon was forced to retire, and 
take ſhelter in the fort. His men had not time to ſhut the 
gate; ſo that ſome of the Oſtmen, by whom they were 
cloſely purſued, entered into the fort; when Raymond ſud- 
denly turned, and with a thundering voice calling his ſoldiers 
to defend their laſt retreat, run the foremoſt of thoſe enemies 


who had got within the gateway through the breaſt, with his 


ſword. This animated his troops; they came boldly to aſſiſt 
him : all the Oſtmen who had paſt the incloſure of the ram- 
part were inſtantly ſlain, or driven back on thoſe without; 
terror ſeized the whole army: Raymond again fallied forth: 
they all fled before him: above five hundred were -cut to 


pieces in their flight; a much greater number was puſhed 


into the ſea, from the tops of the high rocks along the coaſt, 
which they had climbed up for fafety ; and ſeventy of the 
principal citizens of Waterford were taken captives. A 
council of war was held within the fort, as ſoon as the action 
was over, to know in what manner theſe priſoners ſhould be 


treated. Raymond gave his opinion for letting them be ran- 


ſomed ; but Hervey of Mountmaurice, whoſe authority in 
the council was greater than his, adviſed to put them all 
to death, on account of the danger of keeping them in cuſ- 


| tody within the fort, and as a neceſſary example of terror 


to all Ireland, which a ſmall number of foreigners could 
not hope to ſubdue, but by making themſelves dreadful. 
In ſupporting this advice he demanded of Raymond, whe- 
ther he thought, if theſe men had been the conquerors, they 
would have ſhewn any mercy to him or his ſoldiers? and 

concluded with faying, that they ought either manfully to 


- purſue the deſign they had boldly undertaken, or return 


3 


home, 
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home, and be gentle and tender · hearted there. The whole 


council agreed to this inhuman opinion, and it was 
executed with the moſt deteſtable cruelty; thoſe to whom 
the execution thereof was committed firſt breaking the 
limbs of _ theſe unfortunate priſoners, and then throwing 
them down, from the top of the cliffs, into the ſea: an act 
which ſtains the whole glory of their honourable victory, 
and which the king ſhould have puniſhed, when he came 
into that country, 2 ſome very ſignal mark of his royal 
diſpleaſure againſt the adviſer! _ _ 

During the courſe of theſe eyents, the earl of Pembroke 
had paſt through all the coaſts of South Wales from Chep- 
Fon to St. David's, gathering men to his ſtandard. When 
he had completed his levies, partly by his own vaſſals, and 
partly by volunteers whom poverty and courage incited to 
ſeek their fortune with him, he led them to embark in Mil- 
ford Haven, where a fleet of tranſports, and all other neceſ- 
ſaries for the war he intended to make, had carefully been 
provided. But, as he was ready to fail, a poſitive order was 
brought ro him from Henry, by which he was forbidden to 
go out of the realm. This occaſioned ſome pauſe, and irre- 
ſolution in his mind: Yet, thinking himſelf ruined if he 
ſtayed in England, and having before him a fair proſpect of 
wealth, honour, and power, in the enterpriſe to which he now 
was engaged, he . boldly ventured to fight the king's com- 
mand, and ſetting fail with an army of about twelve hun- 
dred men, in which number were included two hundred 
knights, landed near Waterford, on the twenty- third day of 
Auguſt, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy. The in- 


babitants of that town, aſter the loſs they had ſuffered, not 


daring to ſtir out of their gates, and the Engliſh gern at 
Dundolf being maſters of the country on 9 5 ſide of the 
river, no oppoſition was made to this deſcent. The ear), 


who choſe to begin his operations in Ireland by taking 
Vol. III. K Waterford, 
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Waterford, was deſirous that the fame of ſo important an 
atchievement ſhould be all his own, and therefore would not 
wait for a conjunction with Dermod, nor draw the garriſon 
from Dundolf, but, truſting wholly to the valour of his own 
men, allowed them only one day, which was the feaſt of 
St. Bartholomew, to refreſh themſelves after the fatigue of 
their voyage; and the next morning led them on, to ſtorm 


the town. In this attempt they were twice repulſed by 


the citizens, aſſiſted by O Faolan; but Strongbow, ſeeing 
that a houſe, contiguous to the wall, was propt on the out- 
fide with timber, ordered ſome of his knights to cut. the 
props; which being done, the houſe fell, and with it part of 
the wall. His troops immediately entered the breach ſo 
made, and took the city, with great ſlaughter of the defence- 
leſs inhabitants, as well as of thoſe they found in arms; 


every ſtreet being filled with bloody heaps of dead bodies. 


There was a tower, of which Reginald, a Dane, was governor, 
and to which, when they faw the enemy in the town, many 
perſons of high rank had retired for fafety. This alſo was 
taken, and in it Reginald himſelf, the Iriſh chief, O Faolan, 
and two princes of the Oſtmen. Theſe laſt were cut to 
pieces, but the two former were faved at the interceſſion of 
Dermod, who now arrived in the city accompanied by 
Fitzſtephen, Fitzgerald and Raymond. The earl received 
him in triumph ; and this ſcene of horror was ſucceeded, 
within a few hours, by the feſtivities of a marriage cele- 
brated between that lord and Eva, the eldeſt daughter of 
Dermod, according to the contract which her father had 
made in his treaty at Briſtol. Vet their joy was ſoon diſ- 
turbed : for intelligence came to Dermod that the city of 
Dublin, under its governor, Haſeulf, had ſhaken off all 
obedience to his authority, and had drawn to its aid a 
multitude of Iriſh (one writer ſays thirty thoufand) alarmed: 
by the report of an Engliſh invaſion; their monarch himſelt 

being: 
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being encamped not far off, at a place called®Clandolkan. 
For the immediate ſuppreſſion of this revolt, the king and 


his ſon=in-law- thought it indiſpenſably neceſſary, without a h. 


moment's delay, to force a paſſage to Dublin. With this 
intent, leaving only ſuch a part of their troops as might be 
requiſite to ſecure the forts they poſſeſſed, they collected all 
the reſt, and marched boldly that way: but, having gained 
information that the woods and ' deffles between them and 
the city were occupied by the Iriſh, they left the uſual road, 
and winded along the tops of the mountains of Glendolow, 
which were entirely clear of wood. The ambuſhes laid for 
them being thus avoided, the enemy, ſeeing the good order 
of their march, to which no Iriſh troops had ever been ac- 
cuſtomed, did not dare to attack them; ſo that they came, 
without loſs, to the very walls of Dublin. As they lay be- 
fore theſe, the Iriſh ſkirmiſhed with them, ineffectually, 
three days; at the end of which, on intelligence given to 
Roderick, that his country of Conaught was invaded and 
laid waſte by Donald O Brian, he was adviſed by his council 
to truſt at this juncture the ſafety of Dublin to the inhabi- 
tants of that city, and go to preſerve his own people, and 
his own demeſne Jands, from hoſtile depredations. With 
this advice he complied, chuſing out of two evils that which 
he thought the leaſt. Haſculf, before his revolt, had pru- 
dently ſtrengthened the military force of his town as much 
as was in his power, but had principally relied on the help 
of the Iriſh z which defence having failed, his people were 
thrown into a great conſternation. So much had they dege- 
nerated from the martial ſpirit of the Danes and other brave 
northern nations, to which their progenitors originally be- 


longed, that Dermod's ſecretary, Regan, being ſent, in his 


name, to ſummon Haſculf to ſurrender the city to him, and 
to demand of the citizens thirty hoſtages for their future 
fidelity, all that deſire of withdrawing themſelves from his 
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yoke, whic had cauſed them to rebel, gave way to their 
fears; and they reſolved to confent to theſe demands. But, 
while they were diſputing on the choice of the hoſtages, the 
time granted to them for conſultation was ſpent. Milo de 
Cogan, who led the Engliſh vanguard, obſerving the ramparts 
ill manned, attacked them ſuddenly, without orders; and 


his example was followed, in another quarter, by Raymond, 


who commanded the center; Dermod and the earl being 
poſted, further off, in the rear. Surprize and tertor, upon 
this unexpected aſſault, rendered the guards on the ram- 
parts, who ſuppoſed that a peace had been abſolutely con- 
cluded, incapable of reſiſtance. The affailants ſcaled the 
walls, and entering into the ſtreets maſſacred all they found 
there, till they had gained a compleat poſſeſſion of the city, 
and of all its ſtrong holds. Vet the governor and the moſt 
conſiderable citizens eſcaped from this ſlaughter, by throwing 
themſelves into ſhips that lay ready in the harbour, and 
failing from thence, with the help of a favourable wind, to 
ſome of the Orkney iflands. The rich plunder of the 
houſes was given to the ſoldiers: but, when Dermod made 


his entry into the city, which he did the ſame day, his thirſt 


of revenge being ſatiated with the blood already ſhed there, 


he forbad any further deſtruction of the people, and having 


taken proper meaſures to ſecure to himſelf this impor- 
tant acquiſition, gave the government of it to Milo de 
Cogan, at the recommendation of Strongbow, who entirely 
directed his military affairs, and whom he now ſent from 
Dublin to invade and lay waſte the territory of Meath. 

In the year eleven hundred and ſixty- nine, Dermod 
O Melachlin, the lawful king of that realm, had been 
treacherouſly murdered by Donald, his kinſman, who 
uſurping the government was juſtly expelled from it by 
Roderick O Conor. But that monarch, inſtead of cauſing 
(as he ought to have done) ſome other prince of the royal 
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houſe of Meath to be regularly elected, made O Ruark a 
temporary adminiſtrator of the eaſtern part of that province, 
and retained the weſtern himſelf. The. king of Leinſter, 
in hatred to his old enemy O Ruark, ordered the country 
thus under the rule of that chieftain, and likewiſe his patri- 
monial lands in Eaſt Conaught, to be cruelly ravaged ; which 
being performed without any refiſtance on his part, the Eng- 
liſh forces turned ſouthwards, and expelled the prince of 
Offory, Donchad Fitzpatrick, out of that principality ; as 
they alſo did another prince of the family of O Conor out 
of Hy Faolan, or Ophally, (as it is called by ſome writers) 
another diſtrict of Leinſter. The Iriſh annaliſts ſay, that 
Dermod himſelf accompanied his auxiliaries in theſe expe- 
ditions : but, whether they acted with him, or by commiſ- 


ſion from him, his employing them in this manner gave ſo 


great and juſt offence to the monarch of Ireland, that he 
wrote to him this letter : 


« Againſt the tenour of the peace concluded between us 


e you have called over a multitude of foreigners into this 


„ jfland. Nevertheleſs, while you confined yourſelf within 


e the limits of your own kingdom of Leinſter, we bore it 


« with patience, But now, ſeeing that without regard to 
« your oath, or compaſſion for your hoſtage delivered 
© into our hands, you have inſolently paſt the bounds 
« preſcribed to you, and the confines of your country, we 


« give you notice: either reſtrain for the future the excur- 
e ſions of the foreigners whom you have brought over, or 
“% we will aſſuredly ſend you the head of your ſon cut off by 


©« ur command.“ 


Dermod replied in a very diſdainful ſtyle, and concluded 


by ſaying, „he would not lay down his arms till he had 
e conquered all Conaught, and acquired for himſelf the 
* monarchy of Ireland, which he claimed from his grand- 
father Murogh O Brian.“ 


On 
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On receiving this anſwer, Roderick executed his threat, 
after having pronounced, from his royal ſeat of juſtice, a for- 
mal ſentence of death on the unfortunate hoſtage. 

When this ſacrifice had been made to national vengeance, 


he aſſembled at Armagh the whole clergy of Ireland, who 
unanimouſly declared, that the preſent invaſion of their country 


by the Engliſh ought to be accounted a judgement, of God 


upon them for the fins of the nation, and more particularly 


for a practice of which they had long been guilty, the buying 


for {laves Engliſh children from pirates or thieves who had 


ſtolen them, or from merchants who had bought them of 


needy. or covetous parents; which infamous traffick was not 
uncommon in England. The council therefore decreed, and 
the legiſlature enacted, that all Engliſh flaves, in the whole 
extent of Ireland, ſould preſently Fog ſet free. 

This was evidently done to take from that nation the 
only colourable pretence of a publick quarrel, or complaint, 
againſt the Iriſh. But the king of England himſelf, before 
that time, had reſolved, for reaſons of policy, to put a ſtop to 
the conqueſts of the earl of Pembroke in Ireland. Nothing 
could be more repugnant to all his deſigns, or the intereſt 


of his people, than that a peer of his 1+; jy at the head of 


an army of private adventurers, ſhould obtain for himſelf 
the monarchy of that iſland, and hold it as a fovereign and 


independent ſtate. Nor could he bear the provoking and 


audacious inſult on his royal authority, which Strongbow 
had been guilty of, by going into Ireland againſt his expreſs 
prohibition, As "ng therefore, as he heard that Waterford 
was taken, he publiſhed an edi, by which he ſtrictly for- 
bad all commerce with Ireland from any parts of his domi- 
nions, and commanded all his ſubjects who had gone over 
thither, to return home before the Eaſter feſtival next enſuing, 
on pain of perpetual baniſhment and forfeiture of all their 

eſtates, 
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eſtates. The earl quickly found himſelf in great want of 
all neceſſaries, and forſaken by many of his knights and ſol- 
diers. Alarmed at this, and conſulting with the wiſeſt of 
his friends, how to act in ſo perilous a ſtate of affairs, he 
diſpatched Raymond to Henry, who. then was in Aquitaine, 
and ſent by him a letter, in which he touched very lightly 
on a ſuppoſed conſent of that monarch to his aiding of Per- 
mod, given to him in Normandy the year before, and con- 
chided with theſe words, « Whatſvever the favour of fortune 
has beſtowed on me in Ireland, either of the patrimony 
ce of Dermod, or any other, as I owe it entirely to your royal 
© munificence, ſo ſhall it all return to you, and be diſpoſed 
„of according to your abſolute will and pleaſure.” 

This was what Henry wanted ; but he prudently delayed 
to give any anfwer, till he had taken other meaſures to ſecure 
the attainment of the great end he had in view. 

In the mean time King Dermod made another incurſion 
into the country of O'Ruark, his capital enemy and Rode- 
rick's warmeſt friend: but attempting to ſtorm that prince's 
camp he was repulſed with diſgrace, and foon afterwads re- 
tired into Leinſter, leaving Donald OM-lachlin, whom he had 
lately engaged by force of arms to maintain in the government 
of Eaſt-Meath, expoſed to the attacks of O Ruark, who ſoon 
drove him flow thence, while Roderick was employed in 
vigorouſly proſecuting the war in North-Munſter againſt 
Donald O Brian. There can be no ſtronger proof of the 
total want of publick ſpirit in the Iriſh at this time, than 
that even the great object of expelling the Britiſh troops, 
whoſe depredations were ſo grievous and whole continuance 
in Ireland was fo formidable to all, could not make them 
tay aſide their private animoſities, ad join their monarch 
in ee the national cauſe with their whole united 
ſtrength! 
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About the cloſe of this year, eleven hundred and ſeventy, 
King Dermod died at Fernes, of an unknown and horrid 
diſtemper (as the Iriſh annaliſts ſay) in a ſtate of impeni- 
tence, and the victim of divine vengeance for the many wrongs 
he had done, and the many miſchiefs his turbulent and law- 
leſs ambition, during a reign of four and forty years, had 
brought on his country. No mention is made by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, or other writers in thofe times, of any extraor- 
dinary circumſtances in his ſickneſs or death: but, had he 
never been guilty of any other crime than bringing the 
Engliſh adventurers to ſettle in Ireland and make conqueſts 
there, it would be no wonder that the hatred and rage of 
his countrymen ſhould take every method of renderin g his 
memory odious to poſterity: nor can he juſtly be ſpoken of 
by any hiſtorian without deteſtation, as one whom neither 
divine nor human laws, nor the natural inſtin& of paternal 
affection to an innocent ſon, whoſe life he had pledged for 
the ſecurity of his own ſuſpected faith, could reſtrain from 
kart the bent of his paſſions, which were of the worſt 
ind, and which the courage and cunning obſervable in his 
character made more dangerous to the publick. The earl 
of Pembroke, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded to his kingdom, 
purſuant to the compact between them, and in conſequence, 
I preſume, of a forced election made during the life-time of 


Dermod. 
— | Not long afterwards, Haſculf, the late governor of Dublin, 
"FT 8 z: having procured from the Orcades an army of Norwegians 


and other inhabitants of thoſe iſles, well armed and well 
diſciplined, under the conduct of John, ſurnamed the Fu- 
rious, embarked them aboard of ſixty ſhips, and failing di- 
rectly up the mouth of the Liffey, landed with them, and 
attacked the eaſtern gate of Dublin. Milo de Cogan, whom 
Strongbow had entruited with the government of this capital 


of 
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of his kingdom, while he was employed in viſiting and ſe- 
curing his other towns and forts, oppoſed this affault with 
great valour. The enemy was repulſed, with the loſs of 
above five hundred men; and Cogan, full of ardour, ſallied 
forth at the head of ſome of his knights and men at arms, 
to purſue the beaten troops, and infeſt their retreat : but, 
their numbers being much ſuperior to his, a ſharp conflict 
enſued: many of his ſoldiers were ſlain, and the reft ſtruck 
with terror, at ſeeing the thigh of a knight, compleatly co- 
vered with iron, cut off by one blow of a Daniſh battle- 
axe; which exploit is attributed, by one of the writers of 
that age, to the Norwegian chief himſelf. At this inftant, 
while the Engliſh, endeavouring to retire within their walls, 
were hard preſſed in the entrance of the eaſtern gate of the city, 
Richard de Cogan, Milo's brother, agreeably to an order 
given to him before, iſſued forth from another gate on the 
ſouthern fide of Dublin, with a body of horſe; came round, 
unobſerved, to the rear of the aſſailants, and ſuddenly raiſing 
a loud ſhout ſell upon them; which unthought-of attack fo 
diſmayed them, that they immediately broke their ranks, 
and fled. Few were faved; the Engliſh cavalry intercepting 
their flight, and an Iriſh chieftain, or prince, who had given 
hoſtages to the governor, joining in the purſuit with all his 


clan. John h Furious, after making a very brave defence, was 


honourably flain upon the field of battle, by Walter de Ri- 
denford, an Engliſh knight, and the horſemen of his troop. 
Haſculf, flying to his ſhips, was taken priſoner on the ſhore, 
and brought into Dublin, When he appeared before the 
governor, and a great aſſembly of ſoldiers and citizens in 
the townhouſe, he faid, with a ſullen haughtineſs in his 
looks, „We came hither with few forces, and this was only 
%a beginning of our efforts. If my life be ſaved, much 


& preater will be made hereaſter.” Milo de Cogan, who in- 
Vor. III. 1 tended 
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tended to admit him to ranſom, was ſo angry at the inſo- 
lence of this bravado, that he commanded his head to be 
inſtantly cut off. It would have been a magnanimity more 
becoming a ſoldier, to have ſet him at erty in contempt 
of his menace, 

But, though this enterpriſe had failed, the Iriſh monarch, 
ericouraged by Henry's proclamation, and the. diſtreſs it 


had brought upon the earl of Pembroke, commanded the 


forces of the ſeveral princes obedient to his power to be all col- 
lected together; and being ſecretly aſſiſted by Laurence 
O Tool, archbiſhop of Dublin, ſollicited Godred, king of 
Man, who held that with the Hebrides and the Orkney 
iſles, in fee of the crown of Norway, to aſſiſt him with a 
fleet, which might ſhut up, by ſea, the city of Dublin, 
while the Iriſh army, afſembled under his ſtandard, ſhould 
blockade it by land. The earl of Pembroke, reformed of theſe 

deſigns, 8 himſelf into the town, with Fitzgerald and 
Raymond. The laſt of theſe was returned without bringing 
from Henry, to whom he had been ſent, any favourable an- 
ſwer, but yet with hopes which gave ſome encouragement 
to the earl to diſpatch; another agent, namely Hervey de 
Mountmaurice, to negotiate with that king. 

Soon afterwards Godred, purſuant to his treaty with 
Roderick O Conor, | ſent a fleet of thirty ſhips, well 
manned with ſoldiers, to cruiſe before the port. of 
Dublin; and a vaſt army of Iriſh beleaguered that city 
on every other ſide, not attempting to aſſault it, but pro- 
poſing to reduce it more ſecurely by famine. This blockade, 
which entirely prevented the importation of any proviſions, 
had continued almoſt two months, when Donald Kavenagh, 
Dermod's ſon, having found means to elude the vigilance of 
the enemy, acquainted the earl of Pembroke that Fitzitephen 
was beſieged, in his fort at Carrick near Wexford, by the 
citizens of that town and the Iriſh of Kingſale, tothe number 
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of three thouſand, having with him but five knights, or men 
at arms, and a ſmall company of archers; concluding, that if 
he was not relieved within three days, he muſt inevitably 
periſh. The earl immediately aſſembled a council of war, 
and laid before them the intelligence he had received. Fitz- 
gerald, who had left his wife and children in the cuſtody of 
his half-brother Fitzſtephen, within the fort of Carrick, re- 
preſented to the council, how ſhameful it would be, to 
ſuffer that brave gentleman, who firſt had led them the way 
to all their conqueſts in Ireland, now to periſh unaſſiſted ! 
He likewiſe ſhewed them to whit an extremity of danger 
they themſelves were reduced; their proviſions almoſt con- 
ſumed; no hopes of getting more, either by land or by ſea ; 
England rendered as hoſtile to them as Ireland itſelf. In 
theſe circumſtances (he told them) they had no reſource but 
their valour ; which they ought to uſe, to the beſt advantage 
they could, before famine had deprived them of all their 
ſtrength. He therefore adviſed them inſtantly to fall on the 
Iriſh, whoſe numbers, cowardly and ill- armed, would not 
be able to withſtand their bold and unexpected attack. 

This opinion was ftrongly ſupported by Raymond, who 
added, that he thought, they ſhould begin by aſſaulting the 
quarters of Roderick; becauſe, if he, who was the chief of 
the whole confederacy, were vanquiſhed, the deſeat of the reſt 
would be eaſy. To this Strongbow agreed, and ſelected from 
his garriſon three bodies of horſe; the firſt, which formed 
the vanguard,. conſiſting of twenty knights under the con- 
duct of Raymond; the ſecond, which formed the center, 
conſiſting of thirty, commanded by Milo de Cogan; and 
the third, which formed the rear, conſiſting of forty, led 
by himſelf and Fitzgerald. To theſe were added al the 
Gade belonging to the knights, who fought, as they did, 

on horſeback ; and ſome infantry compoled of the citizens 


of Dublin. According to one account, the whole number 
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thus arrayed amounted to fix hundred, each en having 
in it two hundted men. 


At the head of this ſmall [YO which was all that 
could be ſpared from the neceſſary guard of the city, did 


the earl ſally forth, about the ninth hour of the day, to 


attack an army of thirty thouſand men. Theſe they 
found quite unguarded, apprehending no ſuch attempt, 
and diſtracted with fear when they ſaw themſelves aſſaulted. 
Roderick, into whoſe quarters they firſt broke, was then 
bathing. His people all fled, and it was with great difh- 
culty t Tas he himſelf eſcaped by flight, on the alarm being 
given. The fame panic terror, at the approach of the 
Engliſh, ſeized and diflipated alſo the other armies of Iriſh, 
that were quartered to the ſouth and north of Dublin. 
They ſcarce made any reſiſtance. At the cloſe of evening 
the Engliſh, having puſhed the purſuit as far as prudence 
would permit, returned into the city, triumphant, and 
loaded with the ſpoils of the enemy, whoſe whole baggage 
was taken, and moreover ſuch a quantity of corn, meal, 
and pork, as was ſufhcient to victual the city for a year. 
In all the action they had loſt but one man, a foot-foldier. 


Of the Iriſh forces were {lain about fifteen hundred; but 


the whole multitude was diſperſed ; and the next morning, 
all the ſhips which blocked up the port, ſeeing their 


confederates gone, failed away to the iſles from whence they 


Came. 


Strongbow, after he had left a proper garriſon in 
Dublin, and put it under the command of Milo de 
Cogan, marched, with the utmoſt diligence, to attempt 
the delivery of the fort of Carrick. On his way he was 
ſtopt, in the county of Idrone, at a narrow paſs, which 
O Ryan, the petty prince of that diſtrict, had ſeized 
and fortified. But no advantage of ground, or inequa- 


lity of numbers, could balance the ſuperiority of va- 


lour, arms, and pins, which the Engliſh troops, and 
the 
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the Welſh, incorporated with them in this ſervice, had over 
the Iriſh. Strongbow ordered the poſt to be attacked : 
his commands were bravely executed : the young Meyler 
Fitz Henry, whoſe father was a baſtard of King Henry the 
Firft by Nefta the mother of Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf here above all the other knights. 
Nevertheleſs, by a ſtone, which one of the Iriſh caſt at 
him, he was knockt off his horſe : but an arrow ſhot from 
the bow of one Nicholas, a monk, whofe profeſſion did 
not hinder him from taking part in this warfare, having 
mortally wounded ORyan, the death of their chief de- 
prived his army of all ſpirit: they fled; and the enemy, 
with the loſs of only one man, made their way through 
the paſs to the open and level country. But, as they ad- 
vanced towards Wexford, they were met by certain melien- 
gers, who informed them that the caſtle, which they were 

oing to relieve, had been taken by a fraud. For, after 
Rwe aſſaults, in which the beſiegers, who were more than 


twenty to one, had ſhamefully been repulſed by the valour 


of the garriſon, and particularly of one knight, or man 
at arms, whoſe name was William Nott; the biſhops of 
Wexford and Kildare, with many more of the clergy, ar- 
rayed in their ſacred veſtments, came to the brink of the 


ditch, and took a ſolemn oath, in the hearing of the Eng- 


liſh, on ſome relicks of ſaints which they had brought for 
this purpoſe, that the Iriſh were maſters of Dublin ; that 
the earl of Pembroke, and Fitzgerald, and all the Engliſh 
in that city, were cut to pieces; and that Roderick, at 
the head of all the Iriſh troops (thoſe of Leinſter welded) 
was haſtening from thence to take poſſeſſion of Wexford, 
They added, that out of pure affection to Fitzſtephen, as 
he had behaved himſelf mildly and generouſly towards 
them in his government there, they gave him this informa- 
tion, to the end that, before the arrival of theſe forces, 
which 
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which it would be impoſſible for him to reſiſt, he, 
and all who were with him, might, in ſafety and free- 
dom, be ſent over. to Wales. Deceived by this per- 
jury, and the ſacred character and dignity of thoſe who 
ſwore, he ſurrendered his fortreſs, which. he had no ſooner 


done, than ſome of his people were murdered; and all the 


others, after having been cruelly beaten, were chained and 
thrown into priſon 3 he himſelf being detained, under ſtrict 
cuſtody, in irons. But, upon hearing that Strongbow had 
forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege of Dublin, and was ad- 
vancing to Wexford, the affociates in this impious and ex- 
ecrable fraud were ſo diſmayed, that they ſet fare to their 


city, and, with their effects and all the captives they had ta- 


ken, retired into an iſle in the mouth of the harbour, which 
was a ſanctuary much reſpected by the Iriſh. Vet, not 
thinking it ſafe to truſt to this, they notified to the earl, 
that, if he followed them thither, they would ſend him 
the heads of all the priſoners there confined. On receiving 
this meſſage, he turned aſide from Wexford, and went to 


Waterford, where he found his plenipotentiary, Hervey de 


Mountmaurice, juſt landed from England. This gentle- 
man brought him letters, from the friends in whoſe opinion 
he moſt confided, which exhorted him, without loſing a 
moment's time, to repair to Henry in that realm. He did 


ſo, and found him at Newnham in Glouceſterſhire, pre- 


paring to paſs, with an army, into Ireland. 

Whatever hopes had been given of a kind reception, the 
indignation of Henry againſt the earl appeared ſo implacable 
at his firſt arrival, that he even refuſed to admit him into 
his preſence : but the majeſty of the crown, which his 
former contempt had offended, having been ſatisfied by 
his preſent humiliation, and every point which the king 
was defirous to obtain having been chearfully granted, at 
length, by the intervention of Hervey of Mountmaurice, 
a recon- 


. 
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49 eee was conlcuded on the following condi- 
tions. 


The earl was s obliged to renew his homage on: tealty, 


and to give up to the king, in full and abſolute property, 
the metropolitan city of Dublin, with the cantreds adja- 
cent, and all the other ſea-port towns, with all the caſtles 
or fortreſſes poſſeſt by him in Ireland; the reſt of his ac- 
quiſitions or conqueſts in that iſland remaining to him and 
his heirs, under homage and-fealty to the crown of Eng- 
land. Henry alſo conſented to reſtore to him his whole 
eſtate in this kingdom, which had juſtly been ſeized, as a 
forfeiture to the crown, on the ac of diſobedience he had 
committed. This agreement being made, they went toge- 
ther to Pembroke, where the king reſided ſome time, while 


his officers were collecting in Milford Haven a navy of four 
hundred and forty large ſhips, to tranſport from thence into 


Ireland him and his army, which conſiſted of about fave 
hundred knights, all heavy-armed horſemen, with their 
{quires or attendants, who compoſed a lighter- armed ca- 
ralry, and a very numerous infantry, all expert archers.. 


The ſtate of Wales had undergone. a great alteration 


fince the year eleven hundred and fixty-nine, by the death 


of Owen Gwyneth. That prince had reigned, with avery high } 


reputation, two and thirty years, being a courageous, a prudent, 


and a fortunate commander; no leſs beloved by his people, 
on account of his civil virtues and good government of his 
ftate, than admired for his valour and military talents. He 
may indeed be accuſed of having violated the fealty he had 
ſworn to King Henry, without ſufficient cauſe; but 


by his countrymen. this fault was accounted a virtue, as, 


in revolting from the allegiance he had been forced to ſub- 


mit to, he complied with the general defire of the nation, 


and put himſelf at the head of what they deemed an 
honourable 
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honourable confederacy to recover their ancient indepen- 
dence and freedom. After his deceaſe great diſputes aroſe 


in his family concerning the ſucceſſion. He had left by 


two wives, who were of very noble blood, ſix ſons and 
two daughters, and by different concubines nine illegiti- 
mate ſons. Prince Jorwerth, the eldeſt of thoſe born in 


matrimony, having in his youth received a blow which 


broke his noſe, was therefore eſteemed by the Welſh unfit 
to reign; and, their cuſtoms admitting baſtards to inherit 
the government, Howel, a natural ſon of Owen by an 
Iriſh woman of low birth, ſucceeded to his father, becauſe 
he was reputed a more valiant ſoldier than any of his bro- 
thers: the Welſh-eſteeming their princes (as their own 
Chronicle tells us) n by their mothers and birth, but by their 
proweſs and valour. Vet David, Owen's eldeſt fon by his 
ſecond wife Chriſtiana, who deſcended from the ancient 


kings of Wales, would not ſubmit to this prince, who was 


born of a foreigner ; but raiſed againſt him an army equal 
to his, at the head of which, in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy, he fought with him and flew him. By this 
victory he obtained the dominion of North Wales; none of 


his brothers afpiring to contend with him for it, after the 


death of Howel ; but, during the rage of this unnatural 
war, the confederacy of the Welſh, for the total expulſion 
of the Engliſh and Flemings out of their country, was 
interrupted and broken; which gave thoſe colonies time to 


recover their ſtrength. Nor would David, in the beginning 


of a yet unſettled government, after ſo much blood had 
been ſpilt, and the force of North. Wales ſo impaired 
by civil diſcord, draw on himſelf the refentment of a 
powerful king, whoſe friendſhip and aid he might want, 
Rhees ap Gryffyth indeed, who was at all times the firſt to 


take up arms, and the laſt to lay them down, had made 


an inroad into the territories of Owen Cyvelioc, one 


of 
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of Henry's Welſh vaſſals in a part of Powiſland: but now, 
when that monarch was come into his neighbourhood with 
a formidable army, which his forces alone could not reſiſt, he 
liſtened to overtures of reconciliation, which encouraged 
him to go and throw himſelf at the feet of his offended ſo- 
vereign. Henry, whoſe nature inclined him to forgive a 
ſuppliant enemy, and whoſe policy made him with a paci- 
fication of Wales in this conjuncture, received him very gra- 
ciouſly, and confirmed to him all he then poſſeſſed, but 
took from him fourteen hoſtages, and demanded of him, 
for the ſervice of his Iriſh expedition, three hundred horſes 
and fifty yoke of oxen. Theſe he promiſed to give, and 
departed ſo well ſatisfied with the favours he had now ob- 
tained from the king, that he forgot the ſeverity uſed by 
that prince againſt his ſons in the year eleven hundred and 
ſixty-five, or thought it ſo juſt, on account of the many 
repeated violations of faith on his fide, as riot to deſerve 
his reſentment. Henry, finding that his ſpirit would more 
eaſily be ſubdued by benefits than by force, continued to 
ſhew him great kindneſs, and at Pembroke granted to him 
the whole province of Cardigan, with the three diſtricts 
of Stratywy, Aruſtly, and Elvel. Grateful returns being 
made for theſe conceſſions, he added yet a further mark of 
grace and confidence, by reſtoring to him Howel, his moſt 
beloved ſon, who had been one of the hoſtages demanded 
at the time of his late ſubmiſſion. | 

We are alſo told, by an ancient contemporary hiſto- 
rian, that, while the king was at Pembroke, David ap 
Owen, with many of the nobles of North Wales, came to 
wait on him there; and we may be ſure that this. prince 
was not admitted to his preſence without acknowledging 
his ſovereignty by doing him homage. 


Vor. III. M 7 Thus, 
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Thus, while Henry was meditating the conqueſt of Ire- 
ipalities, of North and South 
Wales were reduced to obedience, by the terror of his 
power, without his having been forced to draw the ſword ! 
But, in paſſing through Monmouthſhire, he thought it ne- 
ceflary to take into his own cuſtody Caerleon upon Uſke, 
which was before in the hands of Jorwerth a Welſh lord, 
whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected. He likewiſe garriſoned all the 
caſtles of the Engliſh barons in South Wales, being diſſa- 


tisfied with thoſe lords for having made no oppoſition to 
the earl of Pembroke's departure with his fleet from their 


coaſts, though they knew it was contrary to their ſove- 
reign's. orders, publickly declared at that time. Having 
thus ſecured all behind him, he failed from Milford Haven 
with his army to Ireland, and after a proſperous voyage 
landed near Waterford, on the feaſt of St. Luke, in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeyenty- one. 

During the abſence of Strongbow, Raymond ſtaying a at 
Waterford with the troops the earl had led thither, O Ruark 
took advantage of the weakneſs of the garriſon which re- 
mained in Dublin, to make an attempt on that city. He 
brought before it an army of undiſciplined Iriſh, haſtily 


raiſed, for this purpoſe, i in Eaſt Conaught and in Ulſter: but, 


while 4 with loud cries, and a kind of furious, diſor- 


dered impetuoſity, were ruſhing on to aſſault the ditch 


and walls, Milo de Cogan fallied out, and unexpectedly 
charging them, at the head of a ſmall but valiant troop, 


put to flight the whole multitude, with a dreadful ſlaughter | 


of them, which the purſuers only ſtopped from a wearineſs 
of killing. Among the dead was the prince of Breffny, 
O Ruark's ſon, a youth of extraordinary merit. The terror 


cauſed by this defeat prevented any further hoſtilities of the 


Iriſh againſt the Engliſh in Leinſter, till the arrival of 
Henry, and contributed to produce a general deſpair in the 
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nation of being able to'refiſt the mighty forces he brought, 
which it would be in his power to augment at pleaſure, by 
new ſupplies out of England. Nor could any deſire of 
ſaving the liberty of their country from a foreign domina- 
tion ſuſpend the effects of that diſcord among the Iriſh 
themſelves, the cauſes of Which were laid in the bad con- 
ſtitution of their political ſyſtem: for, even at this criſis, 
a civil war in North Ulſter prevented thoſe of that province 
from giving any attention to the defence of the ifland, 
which ſo potent a king was openly and notoriouſly pre- 
paring to invade. It muſt in truth be acknowledged that 
no enterpriſe of this kind was ever better timed ; all cir- 
cumſtances concurring to facilitate the ſucceſs of Henry's 


deſign, which, though formed by ambition, was founded 


on reaſons - of the moſt conſutnmate prudence. 
Soon after the king's arrival at Waterford, the citizens 
of Wexford brought to him their captive, Fitzſtephen, as a 
criminal, in bonds; making a merit of having delivered 
him up to the juſtice of his ſovereign, without whoſe leave 
they ſuppoſed he had preſumed to make war (the firſt of 
all his countrymen) againſt them and the Iriſh, in a time 
of ſettled peace, a peace that for many ages had never been 
violated between Ireland and England. Henry ſhewed them 


great kindneſs, and after having, in their preſence, repri- 


manded Fitzftephen, with much ſeeming indignation, for his 
raſhneſs and preſumption, he added terrible menaces of the 
puniſhments due to an offence of this nature, and ſent him 
loaded with chains, to be kept under ſtrict cuſtody, as a 
priſoner of ſtate, in Reginald's tower. GS da 

This gentleman might have pleaded, in vindication of 
himſelf, the letters patent which the king had given to 
Dermod : but he was conſcious that by ſome of his at- 


chievements in Ireland he had exceeded the bounds pre- 
{cribed in thoſe letters; and it is not improbable that he 
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ſeeretly knew; or tight comfort himſelf with the hope, 
that the violence of the King's reſentment was feigned. 
Certain it is, that Henry ſought, by all his acts at this 
time, rather to appear the protector chan the enemy of Ire- 
land; which produced ſuch happy effects, that Dermod 
Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond, voluntarily came and 
ſubmitted himſelf to him, ſwore fealty, and gave him 
hoſtages for his faithful performance of the obligations ta. 
which he then was bound, particularly for the payment of 
an annual tribute. This, I preſume, was accepted in lieu 
of thoſe fruits of feudal tenute, which were paid by the 
vaſſals of the crown in England, but which could not be 
ſo eaſily levied in Ireland, till a better ſettlement ſhould be 
made of the Engliſh government there; which would neceſ - 
ſarily be a work of tine Fort 1 
The prince of Deſmond bore the title of King of Cork, 
Deſmond having been anciently a portion of that diſtrict 
which is called in ſome hiſtories, and even charters of thoſe 
times, the kingdom of Cork: but the city itſelf, with ſome 
lands adjacent thereunto, was in the hands of the Oſtmen; 
and Henry made it a part cf the demeſne of the crown, 
leaving the reſt of the province to be held of him in chief, 
together with Deſmond, by this prince. From Waterford 
he advanced, at the head of his army, to Liſmore, and 
from thence to Caſhel, near which, on the banks of the 
river Shure, Donald O Brian, prince, or king, of Limerick and 
of Thomond, came to meet him, ſwore fealty, and agreed to 
pay him tribute; as did likewiſe, ſoon afterwards, the prince 
of Oſſory, with all the leſſer potentates of the South of Ire- 
land, whom he ſent back to their ſeveral territories careſſed 
and loaded with preſents. From Caſhel he returned to Wa- 
terford, where his priſoner Fitzſtephen being again brought 
before him, he willingly was perſuaded, at the interceſſion 
of his nobles, to ſet him free; but took from him Wexford, 
with 
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with the territory thereunto belonging, and annexed it (as 


he had done the other towns of the Oſtmen) to his royal 
demeſne in that iſland 3 thinking it neceſſary, according to 
the principles he had followed in his agreement with Strong- 
bow, that all the fortified towns, and more eſpecially the 
ſea-ports; ſhould be in his own hands. Nor did the Wex- 
fordians deſire any greater favour of him, than to hold their 
city under him, as his immediate tenants, inſtead of being 
ſubjected to the government of Fitſtephen, whoſe vengeance 
they feared, or of any other Engliſh lord. 

After a ſhort abode at Waterford the king marched to 
Dublin; The citizens, whoſe chief commerce depended 
upon England, and was ſo great in thoſe days that William 
of Newbury ſays, it rivalled that of London, received him 
with much joy. Thither came to him O Ruark, and many 
potentates of the north of Ireland, who rendered themſelves 
vaſſals and tributaries to him, as thoſe of the ſouth had 
done before. But the ſupreme monarch of Ireland, Ro- 
derick, king of Conaught, unwilling to give up the ſove- 
reignty he enjoyed, delayed to follow the example of theſe 
inferior princes. Yet, after ſome heſitation, he yielded to 


meet, on the borders of his kingdom, Hugh de Lacey and 


William Fitzaldelm, impowered by commiſſion from Henry 


to receive his allegiance, and ſettle the tribute he was to 


pay; which they accordingly did, and, in the name of 
their maſter, granted him peace on thoſe terms. Giraldus 
Cambrenſis obſerves, that this prince's ſubmiſſion did vir- 
tually ſulject the whole monarchy of Ireland, and all the 
inferior kings or chiefs, of whom he was the head aud ruler, 
zo the dominion of Henry. But there were none of theſe, 
except the princes of Ulſter, who, before his ſubmil- 
ſion, had not perſonally, by their own immediate aft and 
deed, acknowledged that dominion : and in Ulſter ufelt 


the ſouthern provinces, governed by Murogh O Carol, 
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to attend him upon this occaſion, he ordered one to be 
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had- by hin been ſubjected to the ſovereignty of England; 
though the northerti parts, which their diſtance and the 
winter now chdug ou. ſecured againſt any danger of a 
preſent attack, remained as yet independent. Theſe un- 
doubtedly would trage been reduced to obedieiice before the 
end of the next ſummer, if other affairs had not fo oxced the 
Engliſh monarch to leave his work unfiniſhed. 07 7 
Some ancient writers affirm, that on Henry's rt landing, 
the archbiſhops, biſhops and abbots of Ireland Had all re- 
ceived that prince as lord and king of the whole iſland, 
ſwearing fealty to him and to his heirs for ever, and teſti- 
fying their acknowledgement of his ſovereignty by charters, 
which they gave to him as perpetual memorials thereof. 
Yet the filence of Giraldus Cambrenſis on this fact, and 
the improbability t that all the prelates of Ireland ſhould 
have been permitted to go to Henry at Waterford, and own 
him for their ſovereign, before any of the kings, or other 
inferior rulers of their ſeveral countries, had ſubmitted to 
his power, would incline one to doubt whether the time of 
theſe acts, ſaid to have been done by thoſe prelates, is 
accurately ſtated. 
Henry kept the Chriſtmas feſtival of the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy- one in Dublin, the metropolis of his 
new-acquired kingdom: but, there being no houſe in that city 
ſpacious enough to contain the numerous court, expected 


built, without the walls, not of brick or of ſtone, for the 
conſtruction of which there was not time, but of ſmoothed 
twigs or wattles, after the Iriſh faſhion. Here he feaſted 
all the princes and nobility of Ireland who had done ho- 
mage to him, with a magnificence proper to draw their 
reſpect, and an affability requiſite to conciliate their 
affection. FM 0 

; Soon 
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Soon afterwards he convened, by his royal mandate, at 
Caſhel, a national fynod of all the Iriſh clergy, for the 
reformation of their church, agreeably to the promiſe he 
had made to Pope Adrian, as the condition upon which 
that pontiff granted to him the very extraordinary bull be- 
fore recited. In this afſembly, to which he ſent one of 
his chaplains and two dignified clergymen, the biſhop of 
Liſmore preſided, as apoſtolical legate, though the arch- 
biſhops of Dublin and of Tuam were preſent. Several 
canons were made, and ratified by the king, for the due 
celebration of regular and orderly marriages, and for the 
annulling of thoſe which were inceſtuous and illicite ; for 
the baptiſing of children within the church, and the cate- 
chiſing of them at the church-dbon; for the burying of 
the dead, who had been duly confeſt, with the proper. rites 
and ceremonies ; and finally, for the eftabliſhment of an 
entire conformity in divine worſhip, and all matters relating 
thereunto, between England and Ireland. 
The abuſe, which gave occaſion to one of theſe canons, 
concerning the baptiſm of infants, is thus explained by 
Benedict Abbot of Peterborough. He ſays © it was the 
«* cuſtom, in ſeveral parts of Ireland, that, on the birth 
« of a child, his father, or any other perſon, plunged 


« him three times in water, or, if the family was not very 


« poor, in lt; which water, or ill, after the immer- 
« ſion was over, was thrown into the fink : to prevent 


e which profanation the council made this decree for bap- 
<« tifing in the church. Others were made for the parti- 
cular benefit of the clergy 3 to enforce the payment of 


tythes to the parochial prieſts ; to exempt all the lands and 
poſſeſſions of the church from all impoſitions exacted by 
the laity, eſpecially thoſe moſt uſual in Ireland; and to 
declare, that, as in the committing of homicide they were 
free from the correction of ſecular juſtice, ſo ſhould they 


be 
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be from any ſhare with the other kindred of a layman con- 
victed thereof, in the payment of a pecuniary compoſition, 
or fine, which the laws of Ircland allowed to the family of 
the ſlain. 55 t ; 

It certainly was not agreeable to the inclinations of Henry, 
or his ſyſtem of government, that any immunities of this 


kind, and more eſpecially the Jaſt-mentioned, ſhould be 
granted to the clergy : but they had been made the condi- 


tions of Adrian's bull; and he thought it neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh his dominion in Ireland, not merely on force, and 
the ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh princes and nobles, which in 
ſome was unwilling, and in few quite ſpontaneous, but on 


the real attachment of a party there to his ſervice. Such 


a party could moſt eaſily, in the outſet of his reign, be 

he abbot of Wee ſays, 
that, before the holding of this council, the greater part 
of the Iriſh nation had never paid tythes, nor underſtood 
that they were due: and therefore the eſtabliſhing of this 
impoſition by the royal authority, and enforcing obedience 
to it, was ſuch a bribe to the prieſthood, as, together with 
the exetnption from all criminal juſtice decreed at the ſame 
time in their behalf, muſt have rendered them very zealous 
to reduce the whole iſland under the power of Henry, 
and maintain it in ſubjection to his commands. 

It appears that this council was not merely a ſynod of 
ecclefiaſticks, but a national aſſembly, or parliament; for 
by one of its decrees a liberty was given to the Iriſh, under 
certain regulations, to diſpoſe of their perſonal eftates by 
will. The acts of it concluded with theſe remarkable 
words: © Tt is moſt proper and juſt, that as Ireland has, 
e by divine Providence, received a lord and king from Eng- 
land, fo likewiſe ſhe ſhould from thence receive a better 
“form of life. For to that magnanimous king both the 
church and ſtate of this iſland entirely owe whatever 

advantage 
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« advantage they have gained in the ſottlement of peac 
<«<. and the enereaſe of religion: ſeeing that hefore his ain 

into Ireland many kink. of evils he for a long time 
ce paſt, prevailed there, which by his power and goodneſs 
« are now aboliſhed.””: : 

It is reaſonable to 15 3 * laſt woe that a re- 

formation had been made, not only 1 in the ſpiritual, but 
civil tate of Ireland, before this time, by giving the Iriſh 
a better conſtitution of government, and a better rule of 
life and action than their barbarous brehon law. Accord- 
ingly we are told, by Mathew Paris, that a council, or par- nl. mots 
liament, was held by Henry at Liſmore, where the laws of 
England were thankfully received by all preſent and an 
oath was taken to obſerve tbem. It allo appears, that 
in this, or ſome other aſſembled while that prince was in 
Ireland, he enacted ſtatute laws for the government of that 
kingdom; ; there being a reference to one of them and ex- 
preſs confirmation thereof, in an Iriſh act of the ſecond , 
year of Richard the Third. Nor can any thing be more Reit 
clear from the grants and charters of thoſe times, than 2 8. % 
that the Engliſh tenures, and the laws or cuſtoms relating _ 
thereunto, were introduced into Ireland, and courts of P. 122, 123. 
Juſtice eſtabliſhed there upon the Engliſh model, and ſheriffs 3 geen 
and other officers of law and police appointed by this king. oye, an- 
But whether M. Paris was correct in his account of the fr SR. 
place where the Engliſh laws were received and ſworn to 
by the Iriſh, I think ſomewhat doubtful ; as it ſeems pro- 
bable that this act, which was to bind the whole nation, 
was done at Dublin in the ſolemnity of the chriſtmas feſti- 
val, when Henry was attended by the princes and nobility 
of the kingdom, who had there paid him their homage, 
rather than at Liſmore, where he made no long abode, and 
from whence he was gone, (as appears by the accounts of 


contemporary hif orians) before homage had been done to 
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him by any Iriſh prince, except Dermod Mac Carthy, 


However this may have been, the communicating to Ireland 
the laws and cuſtoms of England was unqueſtionably a a 
great boon to the people of that country, and a moſt wile 
act of policy in the king who did it; but to render it ef- 
fectual more time was required, and a more abſolute power 


cover the whole Iriſh nation than he yet had eſtabliſhed. 
In fact we find, that the diſturbances which afterwards 


enſued ſo hindered and fruſtrated the operation of this 


act, that King John thought it neceſſary to re-enact it: 


for it appears by a ſtatute of KingHenry the Third, that hrs 


father had brought over into Ireland men ſtilled in the laws, 


by whoſe concurrent advice, and at the requeſt of the Iriſh, 
he ordained and commanded the laws of England to be 
obſerved in Ireland, and left the ſaid laws reduced into 
writing, under his ſeal, in the exchequer at Dublin. King 
John therefore completed, as far as in him lay, what 
Henry the Second had begun; but the full execution of 
this purpoſe of both theſe princes was obſtructed by the 
troubles that aroſe in their kingdoms, and by the revolts of 
the Iriſh againſt them and their ſucceſſors in the throne of 
England. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis takes notice, that the archbiſhop of 
Armagh was prevented by age and infirmity from attending 
at Caſhel ; but ſays, he afterwards waited on the king at 
Dublin, and ſhewed great obſequiouſneſs to him in all his 
deſires, Perhaps the ſecret reaſon of his non-attendance at 
Caſhel was an unwillingneſs to yield the precedence in that 
council to the biſhop of Liſmore, as the pope's legate; 
which commiſſion he might think ought not to have been 
ſeparated from the primacy of Ireland, it exerciſed at all in 
that kingdom. And indeed, as it had been formerly 
granted to Malachias, it feems ftrange that it was not con- 
tinued to this prelate! He was now very aged, and eſteemed 

a faint 
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a faint by the people, who ſaw with admiration, that, 
whereſoever he went, a white cow was led after him, and 
that her milk was all his food ! | 

Soon after the feaſt of the purification of the Blefled 
Virgin, Henry departed from Dublin, and went to Wex- 
ford, in which town he remained till he returned into Eng- 
land. During the whole winter ſeaſon and a part of the 
ſpring, for five ſucceſſive months, the weather had been fo 
extremely and conſtantly tempeſtuous, that all navigation 
had been ſtopt, and all correſpondence cut off, between 
Ireland and the other dominions of the king, who very 
impatiently bore this long delay of the information he 
wanted on many points of importance. But, about the 
middle of Lent, he received advice, that the Cardinals 
Albert and Theodine, legates a /atere, whom Pope Alex- 


ander the Third had ſent into Normandy, on the affair 


of Becket's death, had been there ſome months waiting for 
him, and began to threaten now, that, if he did not 
ſpeedily come to them, they would lay all his dominions 
under an interdict. He much deſired to make a longer 
ſtay in Ireland, that he might complete his acquiſition of 
it, by ſubduing all Ulſter, and doing many other things, 
which yet remained to be done, for the better ſettling of 
his authority, and ordering of the government, in the 


provinces ſubject to him: but he ſaw the neceſſity of going 


into Normandy, to conclude with the legates, and hoped 
he ſhould be able to return into Ireland when that preſſing 
affair was diſpatched. Before his departure he took the 
propereſt meaſures that the exigency of the time would 
admit of, for the ſupport and ſecurity of the dominion he 
had gained. He left the earl of Pembroke poſſeſt of Lein- 
ſter, as a fief of the Engliſh crown, under homage to 
himſelf, which that lord had performed when they were to- 
gether in Dublin: but, to balance the greatneſs of fo 
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powerful à yaſſhl, he appointed Hugh de Lacey juſticiary 
of Ireland, which office was the ſame, in the abſenee of 


the king, as lord lieutenant or viceroy; and he likewiſe 
gave him the government of the royal city of Dublin, 
with orders to build a caſtle there, leaving under his com- 
mand Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald, with forty other knights. 
It has been mentioned before, that O Ruark had obtained 
from Roderick O Conor the temporary adminiſtration of Eaſt 
Meath, that monarch retaining the weſtern parts of the 
province in his own hands. But Henry now was induced 
to grant the whole, as it had been enjoyed by Murchad 
O Melachlin, (called in the charter Hu Melachlin) or by 
any other before or after that king, with all its appurte- 
nances, to his miniſter Hugh de Lacey, who was to hold 
it immediately of him and his heirs, by the ſervice of fifty 
knights. The charter is dated at Wexford, and the reader 
will find it in the appendix to this book. Such a gift was 
apparently prejudicial and offenſive to O Ruark and 
O Conor ; nor do we find on what ground, or on what 
pretence of juſtice, it was made by King Henry. Indeed the 
claim of thoſe princes to the poſſeſſion of any part of 
Meath was mere uſurpation ; and, therefore, the granting 
it entire to this baron in fee was not an act ſo injurious, or 
ſo likely to excite the reſentment of the Iriſh, as if a 
prince of the royal houſe of Meath had been thus diſpoſſeſt 
of his right. Yet, ftill, the transferring an ancient king- 
dom of Ireland from the preſent Iriſh poſſeflors, and from 
every branch of that race which could legally claim the in- 
heritance of it, to an Engliſh lord and his heirs, was a 
meaſure which the nation would not eaſily approve, or even 
forgive. One ſhould think that ſome agreement, with re- 
lation to this province, between Henry and Roderick, 
muſt have preceded this grant; ſo as that the former might 
plead the conſent of the latter for taking from 1 

the 
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the adminiſtration. thereof, and conferring it upon Lacey. 


As for Donald O Melachlin, he had forfeited all his right 
by the murder of his predeceſſor; and it is probable 
that the other collateral claimants, wanting power to ſup- 
port, thought it adviſable to give up, or to wave, their pre- 
tenſions. Be this as it may, the ſubjection of all Meath, 
and of Leinſter, to two Engliſh barons who held in chief 
of the king, gave great ſtrength to the power of the Eng- 
liſh crown in Ireland; though, perhaps, it may be doubtful, 
whether it would not have been a more politick meaſure 
to have divided the former into ſeveral baronies, rather than 
to have given it entire to one vaſſal, who had alſo the go- 
vernment of the capital city, and the high office of grand 
Juſticiary of the realm. But the greatneſs of Earl Strong- 
bow was the principal object of Henry's jealouſy in that 


iſland, and he defired to check it by raiſing up againſt him 


a powerful rival there. He alſo committed the city of 
Waterford to Humphrey de Bohun, and Wexford to William 


Fitzaldelm : the firſt of theſe having under him Robert 


| Fitzbernard and Hugh de Gundeville ; the latter Philip de 
Haſtings and Philip de Breuſe; with garriſons in each place 
of forty knights. For the greater ſecurity of theſe towns 
and his own domination therein, the king ordered caſtles to 
be built in both with all poſſible expedition, and took into 
his own ſervice Milo de Cogan and Raymond, with other 
principal officers of the earl of Pembroke's late army. 

He ſeems to have placed ſome confidence in. the Oſtmen, 


as well affected to him; and probably they were ſo, on 


account of their commerce with his ſubjects in England: 
yet it may be preſumed he would have left ſtronger gar- 
riſons in all the towns they poſſeſſed, if it had been in his 
power: but diſtempers, which the food and climate of Ire- 
land produced in his ſoldiers, who were unaccuſtomed to 


them, conſtrained him to carry the greater part of his army 
back 
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back with him. into England, for the recovery of their 
health, and to ſtop the further progreſs of the epidemical 


fluxes which began to rage among them. Nevertheleſs he 
intended to return in a ſhort time, with equal or greater 
forces: but ſuch accidents intervened as unhappily prevented 
his executing this purpoſe. As his preſent affairs would 
admit of no delay, he ordered his troops to Water- 
ford, where his fleet was then lying, and on Eafter Mon- 
day, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-two, failing 
from Wexford, with only two ſhips in his train, arrived 
the ſame day at Portfinnan, in South Wales ; his troops 
having landed, the day before, at Pembroke. 

It has been mentioned, that, in going through Wales 
into Ireland, Henry had taken the cuſtody of Caerleon 
upon Uſke from Jorwerth, a Welſh lord, whoſe fidelity he 
ſuſpected. This ſeemed neceſſary, as a fort had been lately 
erected out of the ruins of that moſt ancient city, where 
great monuments ſtill remained of the Roman magnificence, 
even in the times of which I write. But Jorwerth thought 
himſelf injured, and, when the king was departed, ſent 
Howel and Owen his ſons, with others of his kindred, and 
all the force they could raiſe, to recover poſſeſſion, both of 
the town and of the fort. They ſucceeded in part of this 
attempt; but not being able to take the fort they ſet fire 
to the town, which they had taken, and left it. As Henry 
paſſed near that diſtrict in returning from Ireland, he de- 
fired to ſee Jorwerth at a certain place on the borders, and 
ſent him a ſafe conduct for himſelf and his ſons, with a 
purpoſe of making an amicable end of this quarrel ; that 
no commotions ariſing from thence in Wales might diſturb 
the realm in his abſence. ſorwerth ordered his Zn Owen, 
who happened to be then in another part of the country, 
to join him on the road; but the young man, in obedience 
to this command, paſſing by the earl of Gloceſter's new 

7 | | caſtle 
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caſtle upon Uſke, the garriſon of that place, on a ſudden, 
fell upon him and ſlew him. It is probable that they 
knew not of his having a ſafe conduct; but his father, 
upon hearing of his being killed, turned back, and gathering 
together all the Welſh whom he or or his friends could en- 
gage in their family quarrel, took revenge by incurſions 
into thoſe parts of Monmouthſhire which were poſſeſt by 


the Engliſh, and the bordering counties of England. 


Henry, informed of theſe events, made Rhees ap Gryffyth 
chief juſtice over all South Wales, as the beſt means in his 
power to quiet things there, through the authority of this 
prince, the natural lord of that country, and head of the 
family thus aggrieved; While he himſelf, being called by 
more important affairs, went to Portſmouth, and from 
thence, taking with him the young king, his eldeſt ſon, 
paſſed over the channel. 

We have a letter from the cardinal legates to the arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna, in which they tell him, that Henry, 
« as ſoon as he knew of their arrival in his territories, re- 
© moving all impediments which might cauſe delay, and 
„ laying aſide all the buſineſs incumbent upon him, had 
<« haſtened from Ireland, through England, into Normandy, 
and immediately after his landing in that dutchy had ſent 
to them many and honourable meſſengers, to defire them 


eto name a place of conference with him, and that, ac- 


6 cordingly, they had appointed a convent at Savigni. 
<* 'That he met them there attended by many of his nobi- 
« lity, both ſpiritual and temporal. That ſome diſagree- 


ment ariſing, he departed from the conference, with a 


* ſeeming purpoſe of inſtantly returning to England, and 
** they intended to have gone, the following day, to 
* Avanches: but, in the morning, there came to them 
< the biſhop of Lifieux and two archdeacons, who granted, 
in his name, all that they had inſiſted on, and he con- 
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© firmed it at Avranches, upon the Sunday before Aſcenſion- 
&« day.” It is not eaſy to deny the truth of this evidence; 
yet, among the epiſtles of . John of Saliſbury, there is one 
from the king to the biſhop of Exeter, which ſays, ** that, 
* at firſt, he found the legates too ſevere, and ſeemingly 
„ inflexible ; but that afterwards, againſt the expectations 
© of all men, a reconciliation followed, to the honour of 
God and the church, and to his honour and that of his 
„kingdom.“ However this may have been, on what 
conditions the reconciliation was concluded at Avranches 
we certainly know, by a charter, or inſtrument, drawn up 
in the form of a letter to the king, by both the legates, to 
be preſerved as an evidence and record thereof. 'L hey were 
as follows: | 

1. That, in the courſe of the next twelvemonth from 
the approaching feaſt of Pentecoſt, the king ſhould give 
ſo much money as the knights templars ſhould deem 
ſufficient to maintain two hundred knights for the defence 
of the Holy Land during the term of one year. But that, 
from the next Chriſtmas-day, he ſhould take the croſs him- 
ſelf for the term of three years, and the following ſummer 
go in perſon to the Holy Land, unleſs the obligation were 
diſpenſed with by Pope Alexander himſelf, or his catholick 
ſucceſſors. Nevertheleſs, if, from the prefling neceſſity 
of the Chriſtians in Spain, he ſhould go thither to make 
war againſt the Saracens, he might in that caſe defer his 
Journey to Jeruſalem, for ſo much time as he ſhould ſpend 
in ſuch an expedition. 

2. That he neither ſhould hinder himſelf, nor ſuffer 
others to hinder, appeals ſrom being made freely, with good 
faith, and without fraud or evil intention, in eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes to the Roman pontift; ſo that they may be tried 
and determined according to his judgement. Let with a 


proviſo, that if any apfellants were ſuſpected by the king, 
| ibey 
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they ſhould give him ſecurity, that they would not attempt 
any thing to the prejudice of him or his kingdom. 

3. That he ſhould abſolutely give up thoſe conſtitutions 
or cuſtoms, which had been introduced 77 his time againſt 
the church of his kingdom. 

4. That, if any lands had been taken from the ſee of 
Canterbury, he ſhould fully reftore them, as they were held 
by that ſee a year before Archbiſhop Becket went out of 
England. 

5. That to all the clergy, and laity of either ſex, who 
had been deprived of their poſſeſſions on the account of 
that prelate, he ſhould likewiſe reſtore thoſe poſſeſſions, 
with his peace and favour, 

All theſe injunctions the legates, by the authority of the 
pope, commanded the king to obſerve with truth and ſin- 
cerity, for the remiſſion of his fins; becau/e (as they ſet 
forth in the preamble to the articles) zhowgh he had talen 
in their preſence a voluntary oath, that he neither ordered 
nor defired the murder of Becket, and was exceedingly grieved 
when the report thereof was brought to his ears, yet he 
feared that the malefactors who had ſlain that prelate took 
occaſion to commit that wicked act from the paſſi and per- 
turbation they ſaw in him. Accordingly he now (by way 
of penance for that fault) publickly ſwore to perform the 
articles above-mentioned, relating to the holy war, and (in 
order to obtain a reconciliation with the church) all the 
others agreed to between him and the legates; the young 
King, his ſon, whom he had called out of England into 
Normandy for this purpoſe, joining with him, as a further 
lecurity to the church, in the latter part of this oath. 

Such were the conditions of Henry's abſolution ; and 
better conditions they appear to have been (all circumſtances 
cõnſidered) than he had reaſon to expect: for the moſt in- 
convenient and troubleſome injunction, that of taking the 
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croſs, he might hope to get rid of, by a papal diſpen- 
ſation, grounded on excuſes which time and various in- 
cidents might afford. And to the church he gave up no- 
thing, by the terms of this agreement, which he had not 
before propoſed to yield: for, in the conteſt with Becket, 
he had frequently offered to annull any laws which ſhould 
not be found to have been part of the conſtitution of Eng- 
land in his grandfather's reign. Wherefore, in writing an 
account of this bufineſs to the biſhop of Exeter, when he 
mentions the article by which he conſented zo aboliſh all the 
cuſtoms introduced in his time againſt the church of his king=- 
dom, he adds, which I reckon to be few or none. 

The only particular, wherein he might ſeem to recede 
from the Clarendon ſtatutes, was with regard to the reſtraint 
which one of them had laid on appeals to the ſee of 
Rome : but even here, by the right he reſerved to himſelf 
ot demanding ſecurity from any /«/þefed appellants, he 
kept in his hands a ftrong curb, which he might uſe at his 
pleaſure, over the liberty granted. Upon the whole, he 
juſtly boaſted to the biſhop of Exeter, that he had con- 
cluded this agreement zo his own honour, Indeed the ſeaſon 
for proceeding againſt him with ſeverity, or impoſing hard 
terms of abſolution, was paſt. This he felt; and it ſeems, 
that, as circumſtances then ſtood, the pope was little leſs 
afraid of his enmity than he of the pope's: for the legates 
ſpeak with great pleaſure, in their narrative before cited, 
of his having ſworn, with his ſon, at the cloſe of this bu- 
ſineſs, to adhere to Alexander / long as he ſhould treat 
them like Chriſtian and Catholick Kings; which condition 
implied, that if, on any pretence, he ſhould paſs any ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt either of them, they 
would abandon his party. 

The legates add, in their letter, that King Henry 
(the father) promiſed ſome other things, which of his 
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ou free accord he was to do, but which it was not 


proper to ſet down in writing. What theſe were 1s un- 
known. They might be voluntary penances which he 
ſecretly offered to inflit on himſelf, or private bounties to 
the pope, or to thoſe who ſupported the intereſts 
of that pontiff in Italy or in France: but, certainly, he 
did not, of his own free accord, promiſe greater conceſſions, 
in any points that related to his diſputes with the church, 
than the legates had now aſked. 

As for the oath which he took to clear his reputation of 
any intentional guilt in the murder of Becket, he choſe to 
take it, not only that he might the more eaſily obtain ab- 
ſolution, but for the fake of declaring his innocence to the 
world in the moſt ſolemn manner: And that he did not 
ſwear falſely we have grounds to believe, from the endea- 
vours he uſed to ſtop the four knights on the firſt notice he 


had of their departure ; from his ſending other perſons, 


with orders, not to kill, but to arreſt the archbiſhop ; 
and from his natural temper, which, being apt to take Fe 
upon any provocation, vented-its fury in violent expreſſions 
of anger, ſuch as his reaſon, when he had time to cool, 
did not ſuffer him to carry into action. Of this there is 
one moſt remarkable inſtance, which I find in a letter, 
written by John of Saliſbury during the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſix. Information is there given to the biſhop 
of Exeter, that, in the council aſſembled at Chinon in 
Touraine on occaſion of Becket's declared refolution to 
excommunicate Henry, the oftended monarch broke out, 
before the whole aſſembly, into paſſionate complaints 
againſt that prelate, even to the ſhedding of tears; and 
concluded by ſaying, that they were all traitors, who did not 
aligently endeavour to deliver and free him from the hoſtil: 
attacks of this one man : for which expreſſion he was then 
reproved with ſome warmth by the archbiſhop of Pu. 

O 2 Now 
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Now theſe words, which his paſſion drew ſo openly from 
him, and which remained without effect, were of much the 
ſame purport and force as thoſe, which afterwards cauſed the 
aſſaſſination of Becket : but when princes intend to order 
murders they take more private methods, and carefully 
hide the deſign, except from thoſe to whoſe hands 
the execution is intruſted, or who gave the advice. 
It ſeems therefore but juſtice to impute to Henry no guilt 
in what was done againſt Becket beyond that intemperance in 
expreſſing his anger which he owned and lamented. But 
how then ſhall we account for his ſuffering the aſſaſſins to 
remain unpuniſhed? Some modern writers ſuppoſe that 
this forbearance was owing to his fear of infringing the pri- 
vileges of the church, which, though incapable of inflicting 
any corporal penalties, claimed to itſelf the ſole power of 
puniſhing its own members. And this indeed was the 
reaſon, why the pope did not make the putting to death 
the four knights, and all their accomplices, the firſt con- 
dition of giving abſolution to Henry. But any right in 
the church to ſuch an excluſive juriſdiction had never yet 
been acknowledged by that monarch himſelf, who, on the 
contrary, had maintained, with inſuperable firmneſs, his 
own 1nherent prerogative to puniſh all offences committed 
in his realm; but more eſpecially murders. The departing 
from that principle in this particular inſtance might naturally 
produce untoward ſuſpicions : whereas, certainly, his ex- 
erting the juſtice of the crown upon ſuch an occaſion. 
would not have been deemed, by the clergy or the pope, an 
irremiſſible fin. The truth of this matter appears to be very 
well ſtated by William of Newbury, who lived and wrote. 
in thoſe times. He ſays *© zhat Henry was the more incon- 
&« /oleably afflifted, becauſe he was ſenſible that whether he 
« ſpared thoſe homicides, or did not ſpare them, the minds 
© of men would be inclined to think ill of him. For, if be 


« granted impunity to ſuch beinous criminals, it would 
cc bt 
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« be imagined he had given encouragement and authority 
« zo the crime: but, if he puniſhed that in them which it 
« was ſuppoſed they had not undertaken without orders from 
«him, he would be ſpoken of as guilty of a double wicked- 
©« neſs. Wherefore he thought it beſt to ſpare them, and out 
ec of regard to his own fame, as well as their ſafety, deli- 
« vered them over to the apoſtolical fee, that they might un- 
« dergo a ſolemn penance. _ 

The ſame writer adds, that, being ſtung with remorſe, 
« they willingly went to Rome, and were ſent by the pope 


- 


« from thence to Jeruſalem, where, after they had, for ſome 
c years, performed not remiſsly the penance injoined them, 


ce they all ended their lives. But in this account of their 
death he certainly was miſtaken: for it appears by records, 
that Hugh de Morville was alive in the ſecond year of 
King John; though their having all periſhed within leſs 
than three years after their crime was committed is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary judgement of God, and a divine 
atteſtation of the ſanctity of Becket, by ſome of the writers 
of his life. 
A little before the abſolution of Henry, his eldeſt ſon 
and Margaret, his daughter-in-law, had gone over into 
England, and were crowned together, at Wincheſter, by 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Eve- 
reux and Worceſter. The employing in this miniſtry 
a foreign primate was a new and extraordinary act. 
During the vacancy of the ſee of Canterbury it na- 
turally belonged to the archbiſhop of York, or the 
biſhop of London: but the king of France inſiſting, that 
neither thoſe prelates, nor the biſhop of Saliſbury, ſhould 
have any part in it, on account of the enmity which he 
knew had ſubſiſted between them and Becket, this expe- 
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better would have been to have filled the ſee of Canter- 
bury before this coronation : but Henry, with good 
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Now theſe words, which his paſſion drew ſo openly from 
him, and which remained without effect, were of much the 
ſame purport and force as thoſe, which afterwards cauſed the 
aſſaſſination of Becket : but when princes intend to order 
murders they take more private methods, and carefully 
hide the deſign, except from thoſe to whoſe hands 
the execution is 1ntruſted, or who gave the advice. 
It ſeems therefore but juſtice to impute to Henry no guilt 
in what was done againſt Becket beyond that intemperance in 
expreſſing his anger which he owned and lamented. But 
how then ſhall we account for his ſuffering the aſſaſſins to 
remain unpuniſhed? Some modern writers ſuppoſe that 
this forbearance was owing to his fear of infringing the pri- 
vileges of the church, which, though incapable of inflicting 
any corporal penalties, claimed to itſelf the ſole power of 
puniſhing its own members. And this indeed was the 
reaſon, why the pope did not make the putting to death 
the four knights, and all their accomplices, the firſt con- 
dition of giving abſolution to Henry. But any right in 
the church to ſuch an excluſive juriſdiction had never yet 
been acknowledged by that monarch himſelf, who, on the 
contrary, had maintained, with inſuperable firmneſs, his 
own inherent prerogative to punith all offences committed 
in his realm; but more eſpecially murders. The departing 
from that principle in this particular inſtance might naturally 
produce untoward ſuſpicions : whereas, certainly, his ex- 
erting the juſtice of the crown upon ſuch an occaſion. 
would not have been deemed, by the clergy or the pope, an 
irremiſſible ſin. The truth of this matter appears to be very 
well ſtated by William of Newbury, who lived and wrote 
in thoſe times. He ſays hat Henry was the more incon- 
& /oleably afflifted, becauſe he was ſenſible that whether he. 


« ſpared thoſe homicides, or did not ſpare them, the minds 


e men would be inclined to think ill of him. For, if be 


granted impunity to ſuch heinous criminals, it would 
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* be imagined he had given encouragement and authority 
« to the crime : but, if he puniſhed that in them which it 
«Was ſuppoſe ed they had not undertaken without orders from 
«him, he would he ſpoken of as guilty of a double wicked- 
© neſs. Wherefore he thought it beſt to ſpare them, and out 
« of regard to his own fame, as well as their ſafety, deli- 
« vered them over to the apeſtolical ſee, that they might un- 
* dergo a ſolemn penance. 

The fame writer adds, © that, being ſtung with remorſe, 
* they willingly went to Rome, and were ſent by the pope 
« from thence to Jeruſalem, where, after they had, for ſome 
« years, performed not remiſsly the penance injoined them, 
* they all ended their lives.” But in this account of their 
death he certainly was miſtaken : for it appears by records, 
that Hugh de Morville was alive in the ſecond year of 
King John; though their having all periſhed within leſs 
than three years after their crime was committed is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary judgement of God, and a divine 
atteſtation of the ſanctity of Becket, by ſome of the writers 
of his life. 

A little before the abſolution of Henry, his eldeſt ſon 
and Margaret, his daughter-in-law, had gone over into 
England, and were crowned together, at Wincheſter, by 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Eve- 
reux and Worceſter. The employing in this miniftry 
a foreign primate was a new and extraordinary act. 
During the vacancy of the ſee of Canterbury it na- 
turally belonged to the archbiſhop of York, or the 
biſhop of London: but the king of France inſiſting, that 
neither thoſe prelates, nor the billop of Saliſbury, ſhould 
have any part in it, on account of the enmity which he 
knew had ſubſiſted between them and Becket, this expe- 
dient was adviſed, or approved of, by the legates. A 
better would have been to have filled the ſee of Canter- 
bury before this coronation: but Henry, with good 
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reaſon, deferred the election of a ſucceſſor to Becket, till 
he ſhould be abſolved by the papal authority, for fear that, 
while he was negotiating with Rome, new diſturbances might 
ariſe from another primate, in England, attached to the per- 
ſon and principles of the former: and Louis, who had thought 
the not crowning his daughter together with her huſband, in 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy, an affront and indignity, 
for which he ought to demand the moſt ſpeedy reparation, 
would endure no delay. There does not appear to have 
been any real neceſſity for repeating the coronation of the 
young king; but the doubts raiſed by Becket, whether, 
during his life-time, the performing of that ceremony by 
any other biſhop did not make it null and void, may have 
cauſed this repetition, which was not diſagreeable to the 
uſage of that age. As ſoon as it was over, this prince re- 
turned to Caen, where he was preſent at his father's abſolution 
by the legates; and then, no urgent buſineſs requiring his 
longer ſtay abroad, he went back into England, about the 
end of September in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
two. | 

Not long afterwards meaſures were taken in that king- 


The prior and monks of the convent of Chriſtchurch in 
Canterbury demanded a free election, by which they meant 
to exclude the biſhops of the province from any ſhare with 
them in it, and the king from recommending. As this 
could not be granted, the young Henry and his miniſters, 
when they had laboured in vain to overcome their obſtinacy, 
ſent Odo the prior with ſome of his monks into Normandy, 
to King Henry the father, who did his utmoſt to gain the 
votes of the convent, through the prior's mediation, for 
the biſhop of Bayeux, a man of a gentle and traQable diſ- 
poſition : but Odo was defirous that another Becket ſhould 
be choſen; and though Henry, for the fake of an object fo 

2 important 
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important to the quiet of his realm, ſtooped even to ſup- 
plications which did not well become the majeſty of the 
crown, it was all to no purpoſe. The condeſcenſion of the 
king ſerved only to encreaſe the haughtineſs of the monk, 

who returned to England reſolved to perſevere in oppoſing 
the election of the prelate recommended by that prince. 

Nothing therefore was done for ſeveral months in this buſi- 
neſs. 

But in all other points the affairs of Henry now wore a 
moſt flattering aſpect, His reconciliation with Rome, his 
near alliance with Louis, his ſubſidiary treaties with the 
earls of Bretagne and of Flanders, his confederacy with the 
emperor and with the very potent duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, who had married his daughter, ſeemed to promiſe 
him a ſecure and laſting tranquillity i in all his foreign domi- 
nions. The commotions in Wales were appeaſed. The 
king of Scotland, unaided by the arms of France, could 
not hope to „ in a war againſt England, which king: 
dom, 1n all appearance, was more free from any cauſes of 
internal diſorders than it had been ſince the firſt coming in 
of the Normans. The adminiſtration of government was 
mild and juſt; the title to the crown undiſputed. Nothing 
had happened to leſſen the honour and dignity of the Eng- 
liſh name in any part of the world. The Engliſh. empire 
was encreaſed, without any loſs of blood, — with little 
expence of treaſure, by the acquiſition of Ireland, the molt 
beneficial to England that could be made. But while 
Henry was thinking how to perfect this atehievement, Which. 
he had not wholly finiſhed, and extending, his-cares to many 
other great objects for the good of his family, or the hap- 
pineſs of his people, with equal affection to both, his peace 
was diſturbed by an unſuſpected, unnatural, 4 impious 
conſpiracy, of his family itſelf, with many peers of his 
realm, and foreign powers, againſt him; a conſpiracy, 
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When Eleanor found that this notion, frequently inculcated 
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which burſt forth at once, like the ſudden eruption of a 
vulcano, and ſhook all his dominions to the very foun- 
dations. Uh 3 
The firſt contriver of this treaſon was Eleanor, his queen, 
incited to it by rage at finding herſelf neglected, and other 
women preferred to her, by a huſband ſhe had loved. 
William of Newbury ſays, that, when ſhe ceaſed to breed 
children, the king forſook her bed. Love and pride had 


been always her predominant paſſions, and both were of- 


violent and ill-requited fondneſs into a rancorous hatred, 
ſhe ſought revenge by the moſt nefarious means. For, 
while her huſband was in Ireland, ſhe infuſed into the mind 
of their eldeft ſon, Henry, by the help of Radulph de Faie, 
her uncle, and Hugh de Saintemaure, who had worked 
themſelves into the favour of that prince, ſuggeſtions of the 
incongruity of his being a king, and not exerciſing the 
power which belonged to that office without controul. His 
own temper inclining him to entertain ſuch ideas, he was 
eaſily brought to think, that his father, by having placed 


the crown on his head, had taken it off from his own. 


and confirmed by her agents about him, as well as by her- 
ſelf, had prepared him to rebell whenever ſhe could ſee a 
fit opportunity and ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport him, ſhe 
proceeded to combine many perſons of great power in a 
confederacy with him, but by what methods, or at what 
particular times, we are not well informed. It only ap- 
pears, that in the courſe of the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-two Adam de Port, being arraigned of trai- 
terouſly conſpiring the death ofthe king, fled out of the realm 
before a trial, and was outlawed: but we do not find 
that the king had any information of the extent of the plot; 
20 other perſon, being charged, nor any of thoſe meaſures 

taken, 
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taken, which muſt naturally have reſulted from the leaſt 
intelligence given of the nature of thoſe intrigues, with 
which there is too much cauſe to believe this execrable de- 
ſign was connected. The king of France is, by ſome con- 
temporary hiſtorians, ſaid to have been one of the firſt who 
adviſed and promoted the forming of a league, in which 
were engaged the two earls of Flanders and Boulogne, for 
the dethroning of Henry, and giving the young king, his 
eldeſt ſon, the ſole government of the kingdom. It ſeems, 
they depended on. Henry's being detained a longer 
time in Ireland. For, when Louis heard of his arrival at 
Barfleur, he exclaimed, that this prince, now in Ireland, 
now in England, and now in Normandy, muſt be rather 
ſuppoſed to fly, than ride, or ſail! Words which lead 
one to think, that he by whom they were ſpoken was not 
only ſurpriſed, but diſappointed and vext, at the great haſte 
made by Henry, which diſconcerted the ſchemes his ene- 
mies had contrived to annoy him in his abſence. 
About the feaſt of All Saints in the yeareleven hundred and 
ſeventy-two, the young king and his queen were ordered 
by his father to come over into Normandy, which com- 
mand (it is ſaid) he very unwillingly obeyed. If this 
reluctance was not feigned, it may either have ariſen 
from his wiſhing to begin the rebellion in England without 
any longer delay, or from apprehenſions that his father, 
having diſcovered his treaſon, might intend to arreſt him : 
but ſo little did Henry ſuſpect the machinations between 
Louis and him, that the principal cauſe of ſending for 
him and his conſort was that monarch's deſire to ſee 
them at Paris. They went thither, and after a ſhort 
ſtay with him there, during which the whole plan of 
the rebellion was ſettled, they returned into Normandy ; 
which ſome authors ſuppoſe they were conſtrained to do 


by a peremptory order from Henry, becauſe he fearcd 
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(as they ſay) the fraud and malice of Louis: but more 
probably their departure was owing to other reaſons, and 
ſuch as ſatisfied Louis that they might go back without dan- 
nth for otherwiſe he would not have permitted them to 
leave him. Nor did Henry put his ſon under any reſtraint 
when he had him again in his power, but left him behind 
in Normandy with his wife, and went himſelf to keep his 
Chriſtmas ia Anjou. Before they ſeparated, that prince, 
purſuant to a counſel given to him by Louis, demanded of 
his father to be put in preſent poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
Anjou, or England: which being refuſed, he faid nothing, 
but determined to execute his treaſonable deſigns, of which 
this demand was a prelude; being certainly rather made, 
that he might plead the denial to juſtify his revolt, than 
with any hope to obtain it. 

After Chriſtmas Henry ſent for his ſon to come to him 
at Chinon in Anjou; from whence they went together, in 
company with Queen Eleanor, into Auvergne, where he 
had appointed a meeting with the earl of Savoy and 
Morienne, in order to conclude a treaty of marriage be- 
tween his youngeſt ſon John, who had hardly yet com- 


pleted the ſeventh year of his age, and the earÞ's eldeſt 
daughter. As it never took effect, it will be enough 


to ſay here, that, in caſe of the earl's death without 
a ſon by the lady to whom he was married, it would have 
given to John all that prince's dominions, and a large 
ſhare of them even if he ſhould have a ſon, which 


_ contingency was thought very unlikely to. happen. It 


proceeded ſo far, that the princeſs was delivered to 
King Henry the father, to be kept in his cuſtody, 
and under his tuition, till a conſummation of the 
marriage at a proper age of the parties. But, in a ſub- 
ſequent conference with the earl at Limoges, Henry men- 
tioning the three caſtles of Mirebeau, Chinon, and Loudun, 

(which 
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_ {which after the death of his brother, Prince Geoffry Plan- 


tagenet, had all been repaired) as an inheritance he intended 
to leave to John by his laſt will, the young king, who was 
preſent, pertinaciouſly refuſed to give his conſent to this 
bequeſt, though the benefits likely to accrue to his family 
from ſuch an alliance would have juſtified a much greater. 
Hereupon, and in conſequence of ſome intelligence given 
by the earl of Toulouſe, who had now made a firm agree- 
ment with Henry, on terms I ſhall mention more particu- 
larly hereafter, that monarch removed from the family of 
his ſon a young lord named Aſculfe de St. Hilaire, and others 
of his houſehold, whoſe evil counſels he thought had inſti- 
gated their maſter to this undutiful conduct, and placed 
about him new ſervants} on whoſe loyalty and approved 
affection to himſelf he more confidently relied. But the 
root of the miſchief lay deeper, and the extent of it 
reached further, than he yet knew, or ſuſpected. For, ſoon 
_ afterwards, while he and his ſon were returning from Li- 
moges into Normandy, that prince left him at Chinon, 
and with all the ſpeed he could make rode before him to 
Alengon; from whence, as if his intention had been to go 
to Caen, he proceeded to Argenton, and taking there a 
ſhort reſt went out of that town about day-break, and 
haſtened to Chartres, where the French court then reſided. 
His father, who had followed him as far as Alengon, lay there 
the ſame night on which he lay at Argenton: but being in- 
formed the next day of the road he had taken, inſtead of 
continuing his journey to Caen or Rouen, he viſited all 
his caſtles on the frontier of France, and cauſed them to 
be ſpeedily repaired and provided with whatſoever was ne- 
ceſſary for their defence, but more eſpecially Gifors, which 
he ſtrengthened and ſupplied to the utmoſt of his power. 
He then viewed all his caſtles in the dutchy of Normandy 
with the ſame prudent care, and ſent letters to the 
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governors of his ſevefal fortreſſes, in Aquitaine, in Anjou, 
in Bretagne, and in Rugland, commanding them to fortify 
and guard well the places committed to their keeping. For 
he now apprehended the extent of that danger, to which 
hitherto he had been unaccountably blind. Soon after the 
event which impelled him to take theſe neceſſary precau- 


tions, Richard Barre, whom, in recompence for many faith- 


full ſervices; he had, not long before, made chancellor to 
his ſon, delivered up the great ſeal: nor was leſs integrity 
found in the officers he had placed in the houſehold of 
his ſon, who all returned to him, and brought with 
them the whole baggage belonging to their maſter. ' But 
he ſent them back to that prince with his arms and 


accoutrements, and with ſilver plate for his uſe, and horſes 


and garments. Whether he did this in hopes that ſo generous 
a proceeding might touch his heart, or with an intention 
to keep theſe men about him as ſpies, or for both theſe 
reaſons conjointly, may be matter of doubt: but they 
were not permitted to continue in his ſervice, unleſs they 
would take an oath of fealty to him, without any reſerve 
of that higher allegiance they owed to his father; which 
all of them did, except three, whom he therefore diſmiſſed. 
Many noblemen of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Bretagne, 
had fled with him to Chartres, and many more followed 
ſoon; his flight having been evidently the effect of a ſettled 
and preconcerted ſcheme. But the difficulty he found to 
eſcape from his father obliged him to leave his queen be- 
hind; which ſurely he did not mean to do, when firſt he 
formed that deſign; and this circumſtance muſt have been. 
a great mortification, both to him and to Louis. While 
he was in Auvergne, and at Limoges, he had frequent op- 


portunities of ſeeing his mother; and there ſhe, doubt- 


leſs, not only fomented and confirmed his bad diſpoſitions 
„ againſt 
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againſt the king his father, but agreed with him to take an open 
part herſelf, and alſo engage his two brothers, Richard and 
Geoftry, who were with her at this time (the eldeſt of them 
being then about ſixteen years old, and the other about fif- 
teen) to join in his revolt. This en was ſoon diſco- 
vered to Henry after the young king's departure: for, among 
the epiſtles of his ſecretary Peter of Blois, there is one 
which appears to have been written to her, about this time, 
from the archbiſhop of Rouen, at her huſband's deſire, 
reprimanding her for having wilfully ſeparated herſelf from 
him, and encouraged her children to rebel againſt him; 
exhorting her to return, together with her ſons, and aſſurin 

her, if ſhe did, that ſhe and they ſhould be kindly and at- 
fectionately treated, but threatening, if ſhe did not, that 


he, as her dioceſan, would proceed againſt her with eccle- 


ſiaſtical cenſures. This prelate was now joined with the 
biſhop of Liſieux in an embaſſy to Louis on this arduous 
buſineſs, the ſucceſs of which is related in a letter to Henry 
from thoſe miniſters themſelves, which, together with that 
before · mentioned, the reader may ſee in the Appendix to 
to this book. The embaſſadors tell the King, that they 
© could draw from Louis no anſwer to the ſalutation deli- 
© yered by them in his name, though they had taken great 
* care to make it as agrecable and ſoothing as they could : 
ee but that, when they opened to that prince the particulars of 
« the buſineſs upon which they were ſent, repeatedly incul- 
ce cating the benefits of peace, and the miſchiefs of diſſen- 
tion, he heard them patiently, to the end, without any 
<« interruption, and, after ſome pauſe, began contumeli- 
e ouſly to reproach the king, their maſter, with many ar- 
« tifices and frauds, by which, he complained, he had; 
« often been circumvented, He faid, that Henry had fre- 
«quently, on very ſlight pretences, violated. the faith. 
« which they had mutually plighted the one to the other, 
«and. 
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« and ſhewn himſelf fo unſteady, that for the future he 
© would put no confidence in him. He added, that, be- 
fore the young king came to Chartres, he had taken hirh- 
ce {c]f a determinate reſolution to make war againſt Henry; 
* and, in declaring the cauſes which induced him to adhere 
« to this intent, he mentioned Henry's 5 the young 

* queen from her huſband, his not returning her dower, 
his having inſtigated the ſubjects of the crown of France, 
« from the mountains of Auvergne as far as the Rhone, 
© to become enemies to their ſovereign, and having alſo, 
* in prejudice to the rights of that crown, admitted the 
« earl of Toulouſe to do him /7ege homage. Finally he 
„ ſwore, that he would never again conclude with Henry, 
ce either treaty, or agreement, without the conſent of the 
„ ſons and wife of that prince. 

On theſe complaints it will be neceſſary to nike ſome 
obſervations. With regard to the detaining of the young 
queen from her huſband, it was a conſequence of the 
flight and rebellion of her huſband, which he and his 
father-in-law might well expect: nor could Henry conſent, 
while this rebellion continued, to put out of his power 
ſo valuable a pledge, which might be a means of obtaining 
the peace he wiſhed. As for the reſtitution of her dower, 
namely, Gifors and the Vexin, the demand of it appears 
entirely groundleſs: and this province, with the caſtle, 
being a neceſſary barrier to the dutchy of Normandy on 
that ſide, the giving it up, at this time, to the young 
queen or her huſband, would have been opening that 
country to enemies and invaders. Of the rebellion, which 
Henry was accuſed of exciting, I find no intimation in the 
hiſtory of thoſe times; nor was he ever in circumſtances, 
after his return out of Ireland; which could incline him to 
kindle a war in France. But, if the ceſſion he had made 
of the dutchy of Aquitaine to his ſecond ſon, Richard, by 


the 
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the treaty of Montmirail, was really ſo compleat, as the 
account of that treaty in John of Saliſbury's letters aftirms 
it to have been, it is hard to ſay on what ground his receiving 
of liege homage from the earl of Toulouſe was ſupported. 
Yet there is reaſon to believe, that if Henry, in this act, 
had been guilty of a culpable irregularity, he would have 
been brought to correct it, by amicable methods, without 
a war. And moſt certainly neither this, nor any former 
offence he had given to Louis, was ſufficient to juſtify that 
prince in abetting ſuch an atrocious rebellion of his wife 
and ſons againſt him, a rebellion which violated the firſt 
laws of fociety and the higheſt duties of nature. 

The two prelates concluded the account of their embaſly 
with exhorting their maſter, to be very careful in guarding 
<« his ſeveral fortreſſes, and more eſpecially His own life : 


and did not think it enough to lay waſte all his territories 
«with fire and ſword, but plotted execrable wickedne/s 
« againſt his perſon.” | 

Before this letter came to him, or about the fame time, 
Richard and Geoftry were ſent by their mother to Paris ; 
and ſoon afterwards, thinking herſelf not in fatety, the at- 
tempted, diſguiſed in the habit of a man, to follow them thi- 
ther, but was arreſted and kept in cloſe confinement. By 
whom, or where ſhe was feized, and whether, under this 
ſudden and terrible change of her fortune, her violent ſpirit 
retained all its natural fierceneſs; or whether, finding herſelf in 
the power of her huſband, ſhe ſought to merit his pardon by 
any confeſſions or diſcoveries to him, are circumſtances not 
mentioned in the hiſtory of thoſe times. Probably none but 
the king's moſt truſted friends were let into the ſecrets of this 
dark tranſaction; but it is ſtrange, that more particulars con- 


the knowledge of the publick, have not been tranſmitted 
to us by ſome of the many contemporary writers | 


This 


& for all France had unanimouſly conſpired his deſtruction, 


cerning her arreſt, which could hardly be concealed from 
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Ibis Fury being chained, Henry found it leſs difficult to 


contend with his other enemies: yet their number was ſo 
great, and ſome of them were ſo powerful, that a heart, 
not endued with a moſt extraordinary firmneſs, would have 
fainted and ſunk into deſpair. The Eaſter feſtival coming 
on, Louis ſummoned a great council to meet him at Paris, 
and in the face of his whole realm aſſembled there took an 
oath, that he would aſſiſt, to the utmoſt of his power, the 
young Henry and his brothers againſt their father, and en- 
deavour, by force of arms, to put him in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of England. He likewiſe cauſed all the nobles, 
who were preſent in that aſſembly, to take a ſimilar oath, 
having firſt received one from the young king and his bro- 
thers, that they would not depart from him, nor make 
peace with their father, unleſs he and the barons of his 
realm ſhould conſent to it, and concur therein. 

This confederacy being thus declared and cemented, the 
young king received homage from the carl of Flanders and 
his brother, the earl of Boulogne, which he madly pur- 
chaſed by making a grant to the former of the whole 
county of Kent with the caſtles of Dover and Rocheſter, 
beſides a clear annuity of a thouſand pounds ſterling from 
other lands in England; and to the latter of the ſoke of 
Kirketon in Lindſey, and the province of Mortagne in 
Normandy. Homage was alſo done to him by the earl of 
Blois, in return for a grant of the caſtle of Amboiſe with 
all his rights in Touraine, and for an extinction of the claim 
which he and his father had made to Chateau Renard, over 
and above an annuity of five hundred pounds in Angevin 
money. Theſe donations, and others, to many nobles of 
France, which the contemporary authors ſay they have 
omitted to mention on account of their number, were ſealed 
with a great ſeal, repreſenting that of England, and made 


in France, by an order of the French king, for this purpoſe. 
Similar 
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Similar n employed to engage in the party of the 
young king of England many lords of, that realm; Parti- 
cular notice is taken of a grant to Hugh Bigot, and to his 
heirs for ever, of the honour of Eye and the royal caſtle 
of Norwich. About the ſame time the earldom. of Nor- 
thumberland as far as the Tyne was alſo granted by this 
prince to William the Lion, king of Scotland, and to his 
brother David that of Huntington, with Cambridgeſhire 
annexed to it, as an augmentation of the giſt conferred 
upon him before by King Henry the father. One is hardly 
more ſhocked at the impiety of the ſon in entering into this 
league, than at his folly in thus yielding the keys of his 
realm to the king of Scotland and to the earl of Flanders: 
eſpecially as the latter, in conjunction with his brother, 
the earl of Boulogne, was very potent at ſea, and but ſix 
years before, without any juſt cauſe of war, had, together 
with that prince, notoriouſly deſigned an invaſion of Eng- 
land. The only excuſe for this act, and for the profuſe 
alienations of the royal demeſne by the other grants above- 
mentioned, is the youth of the donor, on the ſimplicity of 
which and the paſſions attending it thoſe artfully worked, 
to draw him into theſe miſchiets, who ought to have n 
moſt careful and vigilant to ſave him from them. But 
what alleviates his guilt much aggravates theirs, and parti- 
cularly his mother's. 

Soon after the Eaſter holydays, hoſtilities were begun, 
on the part of the rebels, by great devaſtations of Henry's 
demeſnes in France, to which, in many of the provinces 
ſubje& to him there, but a faint reſiſtance was made on the 
part of his friends; the apprehenſion of his ruin, and of 
their being expoſed to the vengeance of his ſons for their 
adherence to him, ſo intimidating many, as to render 
them backward and unactive 'in his cauſe. Every hour 
now brought him a more alarming account of ſome new 
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deſection from him; and he experienced the truth of what he 
had been warned of, by the archbiſhop of Rouen and the 
bifhop of Liſieux, in the letter before-cited, © that ſeveral, 
« even of thoſe who were fed at his table with him, only 
« waited for an opportunity of rebelling againſt him; and that 
<« the knowledge of his having ſo. many inteſtine enemies 
« was the chief encouragement to. the others, who were not 
& his ſubjects, to make this war upon him.” Under theſe 
circumſtances neceſſity conftrained him to a meaſure which 
he otherwiſe would have ſhunned. The ſame ſpecies of 
mercenaries that King Stephen had employed, and he him- 
ſelf, about twenty years before, had expelled out of Eng- 
land, was ſtill ſubſiſting in France, in Germany, and in 


well trained. In this extremity therefore, deſerted and be- 
trayed, with the baſeſt diſloyalty, by many of his ſubjects, 
and doubtful of all, fearing even for his life, if he had not 
a guard, to which he might truſt it more ſafely, than he 
could to the knights of his own houſehold itſelf, he had 
recourſe to theſe men, as the only help he could find 
which was ready to anſwer the exigence of the dan- 
ger. From his known liberality to ſoldiers of merit they 


cluded; and twenty thouſand of them were taken into his 
pay, before any great army was brought into the field by the 
confederate princes. Some of theſe he diſpoſed of in ſe- 
curing thoſe caſtles and other fortified places, where the 
fidelity of the garriſons. or inhabitants was moſt doubtful, 
and kept the reſt about him, to oppoſe them to his enemies, 
whereſoever they ſhould attack him. Thus did the money 
he had prudently laid up in his treaſury, when it ſeemed to 
all the world he had nothing to fear, procure him fafety 
in the hour of his greateſt diſtreſs: for many of his vaſſals, 
who before were wavering and uncertain, ſeeing him. 


ſtrengthened. 
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ſtrengthened by ſo great and fo formidable a body of vete- 
ran troops, adhered to him with more courage ; and ſome 
who had intended to go over to the rebels were deterred 
from the execution of that deſign : ſo that he ſoon was en- 
abled to join other forces to theſe mercenary bands, and 
ſuch as he could employ with leſs reluctance. Nor 
yet did he neglect to endeavour to ſupport the juſtice of 

his cauſe by the aid of ſpiritual weapons. Children in arms 
inſt their father and their ſovereign, to tear his crown 
from his head before his death, out of impatience to rule, 
when the eldeſt of them had ſcarce attained to manhood, 
were, together with all the adviſers and accomplices of 
their revolt, the fitteſt objects of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
that Rome could poſſibly find in the whole extent of thoſe 
countries over which ſhe had ftretched her ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion. Henry therefore applied, with peculiar earneſtneſs 
to that ſee, for a general ſentence of excommunication 
againſt his three rebellious ſons, and all their adherents. 
In writing to Alexander on this important ſubject, he made V. P. Bleferr. 
uſe of the pen of his learned ſecretary, the celebrated Peter — 
of Blois, whoſe credit with that pontiff, and all the college 
of cardinals, he knew to be great. The wording of the 
letter was probably truſted to him, and not ſufficiently at- 
tended to by the king in that hurry of buſineſs. He drew 
it with much zeal for the cauſe of his maſter, but with ſome 
expreſſions of a dangerous tendency to the dignity and in- 
dependence of his crown: for he made him ſpeak as if he 
held his kingdom in a feudal ſubjection to the pope. Henry 
certainly acknowledged no ſuch ſubjection before or after | 
this time; nor is it credible that he meant to ſubmit to it | 
now, or authorize ſuch a notion. But, that the pope was 
ſupreme lord of all Catholic kingdoms, and that all kings 
were his vaſſals, was afferted, in that age, by many of the 
clergy, and more eſpecially by the monks. Peter of Blois 
0 therefore 
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therefore wrote according to his own principles of religion 


and government, or accommodated his ſtyle to the wiflies 
and pretenſions of the court of Rome; and it may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed that the letter was ſent without being 
ſhewn to the king. It does not appear that Alexander 
grounded upon it any demand of homage or fealty from 


that prince, or ever conſidered it in any other light than 


as a compliment paid to him by the courteſy of the ſecre- 
tary, on which no ſtreſs could be laid. But he found 
himſelf perplexed in what manner to act. For, the king 
of France being joined with Henry's ſons in this war, and 
the principal fomenter of their rebellion, whatever cenſures 
were fulminated againſt the rebels, and againſt their noto- 
rious adherents, muſt neceſſarily fall on that monarch, the 
moſt devoted friend to the perſon of the pope, and the 


moſt obſequious ſervant of the pontificate. On the other 


hand, there was ſomething ſo very odious and ſhocking in 


this unnatural and unprovoked revolt, ſuch a complication 


of impiety, treaſon, and ingratitude, that Alexander was 
ſenſible he ſhould bring a great ſcandal upon himſelf and 
his ſee, if he did not uſe that authority which he claimed 


as inherent in the ſucceſſors of St. Peter, to endeavour to 


ſuppreſs it, at the requeſt of a king to whom he had per- 
ſonally the higheſt obligations, which were known to all 


Europe. In this dilemma he choſe rather to act as a medi- 


ator between the two parties, than offenſively againſt either; 
but ſo to mediate, as warmly to 1nterpoſe his good offices 


in favour of Henry, and labour to procure an honourable 


peace for that king. His legates therefore employed their 
utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh the flame that was ready to 
break out; while Henry lay at Rouen, obſerving the mo- 
tions of the confederate princes, and collecting, not only 
from his territories in France, but from England and Ire- 


land, all the troops he could venture to draw. out of thoſe. 


lands, 
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| iſlands, which joined to the mercenaries he had hired 


before compoſed ſuch an army of well-diſciplined ſol- 


diers as did not fear to oppoſe the much more numerous 


forces, which the king of France and the earl of Flanders 


were diligently raiſing in all their dominions. 

A contemporary writer affirms, that in Flanders theſe levies 
met with great oppoſition from the chief nobility there; 
but, the power of the earl overcoming their honeſt diſlike to 
the ſervice, he and his brother were ready, in the month 
of June eleven hundred and ſeventy- three, to act in con- 
cert: with Louis, who had now raiſed a mighty hoſt, in 
which were no fewer than ſeven thouſand knights, and who 
propoſed to begin the operations of the war by invading 
Normandy on the fide of Verneuil in Perche, while the 
two earls ſhould attack it on the fide of Picardy, by laying 
ſiege to Aumale. Henry had provided for the ſafety of 
both theſe frontiers by good garrifons in the forts, com- 
mitting the cuſtody of the town and caſtle of Verneuil to 
the valiant Hugh de Laſci, and Hugh de Beauchamp, and 
that of Aumale (or Albemarle, as it was then called) to the 
earl who derived his title from that caſtle, but had alſo 
very great poſſeſſions in England. On the twenty-ninth 
day of June the Flemings inveſted the latter of theſe places, 
which, though able to have made a long defence, was 
quickly ſurrendered to them. The whole garriſon and the 
earl of Albemarle himſelf were made priſoners at diſcretion ; 
but he purchaſed his freedom by conſenting to give up to 
the young king of England all his other forts and caſtles, 
which laid him under a violent ſuſpicion of perfidy in the 
Toſs of this place, though he threw the blame of it on the 
treachery of the garriſon, who forced him (as he ſaid) to 
this very diſhonourable capitulation. From Aumale the 
two brothers, much elated with ſo proſperous a beginning 
of the war, went to beſiege Neuchatel, another royal 
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ſortreſs, which, though better defended, was obliged to ca- 


drawn down this judgement of God on his brother and him- 


| Neuchatel, the king of France had ſet down before Ver- 
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pitulate, in leſs than a fortnight, by the mighty force of the 
engines wherewith it was battered. But the earl of Bou- 
logne in this ſiege (as ſome hiſtorians of that age affirm), or 
(according to others) in that of the caſtle of Driencourt, 
which was taken by the Flemings ſoon after Neuchatel, re- 
ceived a wound in the knee, by an arrow from a croſs- 
bow, and died within a few days. The ear] of Flanders 
hereupon retired out of Normandy, accuſing himſelf, with 
loud and repeated lamentations, of having merited and drawn 


ſelf, by making war againſt a prince, his near kinſman, 
who had conferred on him many benefits, and never done 
him any wrong, to ſupport the quarrel of a moſt unnatural 
ſon. 

Theſe reproaches of his conſcience, awakened by calamity, 
were indeed too well founded. Nor had his brother leſs 
cauſe for penitence on his death-bed ; he alſo having been 
particularly bound to the ſervice of that king whom he had 
conſpired to dethrone, not only by the ſolemn oaths of 
fealty, but by favours received, and ſtipends paid till the 
time of his taking part in this treaſon. Well therefore might 
he think the loſs of his life, in the outſet of this war, a juſt 
puniſhment of his guilt ; and well might the earl of Flanders, 
who had drawn him into it, tremble himſelf at the thought 
of the vengeance of God impending over his own head. 


About the time that the Flemings were beſieging 


neuil, which conſiſted of three burghs, each incloſed with 
ſtrong walls, and with a ditch full of water, beſides a caſtle, 
or tower, commanding the whole town. Louis made his 
chief attack on that called zhe great burgh, which was very 
full of people; and, though the garriſon bravely reſiſted 

I and 
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and repelled the aſſaults of his troops, yet at the end of a 
month, proviſions growing very ſcanty, the burghers were 


town ſhould be yielded to that king on the ninth day of 
July, if they wete not ſuccoured before. The time granted 
was ſhort, being no more than three days, during which 
they enjoyed the benefit of a truce, with permiſſion to ad- 
vertiſe King Henry, their maſter, of the extremity to which 
they were reduced. That prince, from an apprehenſion 
of dividing his forces, had remained, during the greateſt 
part of the ſummer, in a ſtate of inaction at Rouen, affecting 
to ſeem much at eaſe, hunting oftener than uſual, and ſhewing 
to all who approached him a countenance ſerene and chearful, 
as in a time of ſettled peace ; by which artifice he kept up 
the ſpirits of his friends, who thought he ſaw, more than they, 
that he had nothing to fear. But, the earl of Boulogne being 
dead, and the earl of Flanders having therefore withdrawn 
his own forces, as well as thoſe of Boulogne, out of the Nor- 
man dominions, Henry found himſelf ſtrong enough to at- 
tack the French army before Verneuil. With this intent 
he left Rouen at the head of ten thouſand of his mercenary 
forces, and of a body of Normans experienced in wars 
againſt the French by dwelling on the marches. The earls 
of Arundel and Eflex, the earl of Vendome, Richard de 
Humet, Henry's conſtable in the dutchy of Normandy, and 
ſome other barons of that country, commanded under him. 
On the ſixth day of Auguſt he arrived at Conches, a ſtrong; 
poſt, where he encamped for two days, that ſome troops he 
expected to join him there might eome up, which they did 
on the ſeventh. Here he learned from the deputies ſent out 
ol Verneuil the convention they had made; and on this no- 


permitted to conclude an agreement, that this par of the 


tice advanced, the following day, to Breteuil, where he 
drew up his army in order of battle, being now within two 
| leagues: 
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leagues of the enemy's camp. When the firſt intelligence 
was brought to Louis from Conches, of his arrival at 
that place, and of his purpoſe to attempt the re- 
lief of Verneuil, that monarch and his troops received the 
news with ridicule, not only (ſays a good contemporary au- 
thor) from the arrogance and preſumption natural to the 
French, but becauſe in numbers and all the equipment of 
an army they ſeemed ſupetior. On his nearer approach, 
Louis ſent a biſhop and an abbot, to demand of him for- 
mally, in the name of their maſter, whether he came to 
give battle. He was met by theſe envoys, in his march 
from Breteuil, ſome furlongs before the body of his army, 
at the head of an advanced party, and compleatly 
armed at all points. When they had delivered their meſ- 
ſage he put on a ſtern look, and with a terrible voice bade 
them go and tell their king, he was haſtening to fight him. 
The report they made ſtruck a terror into the hearts of the 
French. Henry's ſoldiers, on the contrary, were very eager 
to fight, which alacrity was particularly inflamed in the 
Normans, by a military harangue, addreſt to thoſe of that 
nation by the earl of Arundel, the beſt. orator among the 
nobles of thoſe days, wherein he ſet forth the great exam- 

ples of valour, given to them by their countrymen in former 

times, and the flagrant injuſtice and perhdy of the French, 
who excited and ſupported ſuch an impious rebellion of ſons 
againſt their father. This ſpeech was received with martial 
acclamations, which ſpread from the Normans to all the 
other bands : but, while they were advancing to attack the 
enemy's camp, the earl of Dreux, the earl of Blois, and the 
archbiſhop of Sens, . came to Henry, and informed him, that 
the king of France was defirous of a conference with him, 

in order to treat of a peace between him and his ſons. 
Henry abhorring this war, and wiſhing to end it as ſpeedily 
as he could, conſented to grant the French a truce for one 
day 
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day more; and it was agreed, that King Louis, and the 
young princes of England, ſhould confer with him, the 
next day, at an hour and place then appointed, He would, 
perhaps, have done better, if he had taken immediate ad- 
vantage of the ardour he ſaw in his troops. Such moments 
are deciſive; victory ſeemed to invite him; nor could any 
other means ſo effectually cruſh the conſpiracies formed againſt 
him, or deter his enemies, for the future, from forming more, 
as winning a battle againſt the king of France in perſon. 
But, inſtead of trying his fortune, he retired to his former 
poſt at Conches, from whence, the next day, he returned to 
the place aſſigned for the conference, encamping his army 
on ſome eminences not far off, as that of the French was fo 
near. After having waited beyond the hour appointed, 
without ſeeing Louis, or receiving from him any meſlage in 
excule for his abſence, he began to ſuſpe& ſome deceit, and 
often caſting his eyes, with an anxious impatience, towards 
Verneuil, he ſaw, on a ſudden, riſing from the great burgh, 
a very black cloud of ſmoke, and preſently afterwards 
flames of fire. The cauſe of this was an act of the moſt 
infamous perfidy done by the king of France: for that 
prince had availed himſelf of the ſuſpenſion of arms, which 
Henry had fo frankly and ſo generouſly granted at his requeſt, 
to ſummon the burgeſles, with whom he had made the above- 
mentioned convention, to ſurrender- to him the burgh, as 
they had bound themſelves to do if the ſiege was not raiſed 
before that day: and they, ignorant of the reaſons which 
occaſioned the delay of the expected relief, thought it necel- 
ſary to comply with this demand. When he had thus trau- 
dulently obtained admiſſion within their walls, he ſet fice to 
the place, and retired that evening to his own territories, in 
the iſle of France near adjacent, carrying off all the burgeſſes, 
with the hoſtages they had given him, and all their 
goods, though he had ſworn not to hurt or ſuffer others to 
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hurt them, but to return them their hoſtages on the actual 
ſurrender of the great burgh to him at the ſtipulated time; 


which ſolemn obligation was guaranteed by the oaths of his 


brother the earl of Dreux, of the earls of Champagne and 
of Blois, and of the archbiſhop of Sens. On what pretence 
this was done we. are not told : but there muſt have been 
ſomething, if not to juſtify, yet to palliate and excuſe, both 


to themſelves and the world, ſo flagrant a perjury. 


When King Henry was informed, by the return of his 
ſcouts, or by meſſengers from the town, of theſe events, 
he led his army to Verneuil, and detached ſome light horſe 
to harraſs the French in their retreat, as ſome authors affirm, 
who likewiſe ſay that theſe troops put many to the ſword, 
and took captive a greater number, though none of high 
rank: but William of Newbury denies that there was any 
purſuit; nor does he accuſe- the king of France of any 


breach of faith in this whole tranſaction. Whether his 


filence about the facts, on which that charge was founded, 


is ſufficient to invalidate the poſitive teſtimony of three con- 


temporary writers, viz. the abbot of Peterborough, Hove- 
den, and Brompton, the reader will judge: but thus much 


is certain; that the precipitate raiſing of the ſiege of Ver- 


neuil, and retiring out of Normandy upon Henry's approach, 
brought on Louis more diſgrace, than he would have ſuf- 
fered by the loſs of a battle; and if to this ignominy was 
added the perſidy imputed to him, one can hardly imagine 
a more ſhameful commencement of an evil undertaking. It 
ſeems that ſoon afterwards, his vaſſals having completed 
their forty days ſervice, the whole army broke up; for he 

undertook nothing more during the courſe of this year. 
Henry, after beſtowing on his mercenary troops, whole love 
of plunder he well knew, all the booty left behind in the 
enemy's camp, which conſiſted of large ſtores of wine and 
victuals, and after giving due praiſe to the garriſon of 
2 Verneuil, 


— 


full of joy at this 
Rouen, and by travelling all the night, without giving him- 
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Verneuil, for the gallant defence they had made, returned 


from thence to Rouen, not thinking it proper to act offen- 
fively againſt his liege lord, the king of France, within his 
own domain, or for other reaſons not explained by the wri- 
ters of thoſe times. On his way he took Damville, a caftle 
belonging to one of his rebel barons, and in it many knights. 
From Rouen he ſent his Brabanters (which name is given by 
all the hiſtorians of that age to his mercenary troops, becauſe 
they came from Brabant) into a part of Bretagne, where the 
earl of Cheſter, in conjunction with the baron de Fougeres, 
had taken Dol, a frontier town on the borders of Normandy, 


and ſome other fortified places, more by treachery than by 


force, On the twentieth of Auguſt theſe troops fought a 
battle with the rebels, whom, notwithſtanding a great ſu- 
periority of numbers, they entirely defeated. Fifteen hun- 
dred Bretons were killed, and many taken priſoners, in the 
fight and purſuit. Among the captives was Aſculf de St. 
Hilaire. The earl of Cheſter and the baron de Fougeres 
retired, with many nobles of their party, and the remainder 


of their forces, to the caſtle of Dol, which was preſently 


inveſted by the victorious Brabanters, who ſent notice to 
Henry of their having thus ſhut them up. That monarch, 
good news, immediately fet out from 


ſelf time to eat or ſleep, arrived at Dol the next day. As 
ſoon as his engines were ready for battering the caſtle, which 


his preſence greatly haſtened, the beſieged, who deſpaired of 


being able to defend it againſt the violence of them, and ſuffered 


extremely by being crowded together in too narrow a ſpace 


(which circumſtance would have ſoon deſtroyed them by fa- 
mine) ſaw no other reſource but the mercy of their ſovereign, 
and ſurrendered the fort at diſcretion. Near a hundred 


nobles, the flower and ſtrength of Bretagne, were thus 
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delivered up into the hands of this prince : but the moſt 
important prize was Hugh earl of Cheſter, whoſe great 
power in England, united to that of the other Engliſh re- 
bels, might have endangered the realm, if he had To been 
prevented from acting there, by being driven into this un- 
tenable caſtle, as into a net which his deſtiny had ſpread for 

him, and out of which he could not, by any efforts, 
eſcape. 
The mercenaries, who had done the king this great ſer- 
vice, were all enriched by a booty, which, before the battle, 
they had taken from the Baron de Fougeres, whoſe bag- 
gage they had ſeized, with many horſes and much cattle 
belonging to him and "his vaſſals, in a foreft near his caſtle. 
This, together with the ſpoils of the captive foldiers at Dol, 
contributed not a little to ſupport their alacrity, and their 
zeal for the ſervice into which they had entered. Their 
reputation was likewiſe ſo confirmed by a victory gained en- 
tirely by their valour, that the fear of them diſmayed all 
the enemies of the prince for whom they fought. 

During the courſe of theſe events in France, 'the flames 
of civil war, which had been firſt kindled there, began to 
break out in England. Robert de Bellomont, ear] of Lei- 
ceſter, ſurnamed e boſſu, that is, crookbacked, had, early 
in the ſpring, gone over to France with a leence *-from 
Henry, who had no ſuſpicions of him, on pretence of attending 
to his private affairs in that country, but propoſing to conſult 
with Henry's enemies there what meaſures ſhould be taken, 
on both ſides of the water, to execute thoſe deſigns againſt 
that king, of which he and Queen Eleanor are ſaid to | have 
been the firſt inſtigators. The imperfe& knowledge we have 
of the ſecret intrigues which preceded this revolt, "only per- 
mits us to form ſome uncertain conjectures on the parti- 
cular motives which drew into it this ear], whoſe father 


had ſerved Henry with great fidelity and affection, to the 
laſt 
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laſt hour of his life, in the higheſt office of 1 as grand 
juſticiary of England. Perhaps he may have withed to ſuc- 
ceed to that office on the death of his father in the year ele- 
ven hundred and ſixty- eight. But, beſides that the prece- 
dent of its being ſo given might have tended to render it 
an hereditary dignity in the Bellomont family, ſuch a grant 
would have been liable to another objection of no ſmall 
weight. For this lord, by his marriage, was hereditary 
ſcneſchall or high ieward of the crown, and there could 
be nothing more repugnant to the rules of true policy, than 
to ſuffer two offices of ſuch power in the ſtate to be en- 
groſſed by one man. Vet his paſſions might conſider the 
depriving him of a place which his father had enjoyed, as 
an ill return for the ſervices done by that earl, and an offence 
to himſelf. But, whether reſentment, or che hope of go- 
verning a young and unexperienced king, impelled him to 
this treaſon, or both theſe motives together, he acted in 
France as a chief incendiary of the war againſt his ſovereign: 
on the diſcovery of which, by his joining the rebel princes 
at Paris, all his caſtles in Normandy were ſeized by Henry, 
and an order was {ent into England to Richard de Lucy, and 
Reginald ear] of Cornwall, that they ſhould, without loſs of 
time, take from him his pO ſtrength, the town and caſtle 
of Leiceſter. - Thoſe to whom he had entruſted the cuſtody 
of them refuſed to. give them up, and ſtood a ſiege, during 
which the greateſt part of the town was deſtroyed by an ac- 
cidental fire. Soon afterwards, on the twenty-eighth of 
July, the townſmen capitulated, agreeing to ſurrender the re- 
mains of the town, and pay to the king a fine of three 
hundred marks, on condition of being permitted to retire, 
with all their effects, into ſome of the royal demeſnes, and 
reſide therein till the troubles in the realm ſhould be ended, 
with full liberty to return, or remain in their new . 
after that term. A truce alſo was granted to the garriſon in 
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the caſtle till the feaſt of St. Michael; which conceſſions were 
owing to advices received by Richard de Lucy at this time, 

that the king of Scotland, at the head of a numerous army, 


had made a fudden frruption into Cumberland, and after 
horrible devaſtations of all the open country, was beſieging 


Carliſle, To oppoſe this invaſion, the juſticiary marched 
northwards, with the main body of the royal forces, having, 
before his departure, demoliſhed the walls and fortifications 
of Leiceſter, fo as to make it defenceleſs. The earl of 
Cornwall ſtayed behind, with a ftrength ſufficient to awe 
the earl of Leiceſter's vaſſals, who had knights fees in that 
county; and Richard de Lucy was joined, in his march to 
Catlifle, by Humphrey de Bohun, lord high conſtable of 
England, at the head of other troops raiſed by him in the 
north. While they were haftening to ſuccour their country- 
men on the borders, the king of Scotland, who found, that 
his forces, unacquainted with the regular art of war, were 
continually repulſed in all their aſſaults by the garriſon of 
Carliſle, raiſed the ſiege, and obtaining from the age of 
Durham, who ſecretly favoured the plot, a ſafe paſſa 

through his county into the northern parts of Yorkfhire, layed 


them waſte with moſt barbarous and mercileſs depredations ; 
bis army being chiefly compoſed of Galwegians, a fierce, 


uncivilized people, who were under no diſcipline, and whom 
no ſenſe of humanity or of piety could reftrain from ſuch 
acts of ſavage cruelty in making war, that one cannot read 
without horror the accounts given of them by the writers of 
that age. All the enormities, which, in the reign of King 
Stephen, the armies of David, William's grandfather, con- 
fiſting of irregulars from the ſame country, had com- 
mitted in the inroads they made into England, were now 
renewed, William ought to have learnt, from the ex- 
perience of thoſe times, that by employing theſe troops, 
whole rage and avarice, when let looſe, he could not 1 * 
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he drew on himſelf a reproach, which the ſervices they could 
do him would by no means compenſate, So conſcious was 
he indeed of their utter inability to contend. with a regular 
and well-diſciplined army, that, on the approach of the 
Engliſh, not daring to face them, he retired back to Scot- 
land, but led captive a great multitude of the miſerable 
people, whoſe country he had ruined. Henry's generals, in 
revenge of theſe inhuman hoſtilities, ſet fire to Berwick, 
and advancing from thence ravaged Lothian, for ſome time, 
without the leaſt reſiſtance. " 

While theſe military operations were going on in Great Brneaia. 
Britain, the pope's legates in France, and another Italian flbssden, aa 
prelate, the archbiſhop of Tarento, endeavoured to medi- 2175 
ate a peace between Louis and Henry, after the defeat of 
the earl of Cheſter and the rebels in Bretagne. Their inter- Ibidem. 
ceſſions prevailed to bring the two monarchs to an interview 
on their borders, at which were preſent Henry's ſons and 
many. nobles of both realms. In this conference Henry 
offered to give his eldeſt ſon, who had complained that his 
revenues were not ſufficient to ſupport his royal dignity, 
half of thoſe he drew himſelf from his own demeſnes in 
England, and four caſtles in that kingdom fit for his fon to 
inhabit z or, if he ſhould chuſe to reſide in Normandy, half 
of the revenues of that dutchy and the whole revenue of 
Anjou, with three caftles in Normandy, to which Hoveden 
ſays he added one in Anjou, one in Touraine, and one in 
Maine, To Richard' he offered half of the revenue of 
Aquitaine, with four caſtles in that country ; and to Geoffry 
all the territories, which the daughter of Conan, the late 
duke of Bretagne, inherited from her father; if, with the 
conſent of the pope, he could marry that lady, to whom he 
was betrothed. Concerning the laſt of ' theſe offers it muſt I Beit. s. 
be obſerved, that in the year eleven hundred and fixty- f. fl. eat. 
ſeven John of Oxford had obtained a diſpenſation from Ses db 
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Alexander for the marriage of Geoffry with Conſtantine of 
Bretagne, his third couſin, when both the parties ſhould be 
of a proper age for that union, which they hardly were at 
this time : but it ſeems that ſome difficulties had been after- 
wards raiſed on this point, which had cauſed the pontiff to 
revoke or ſuſpend the authority of the conceſſion then made, 
till further information. 

Henry concluded his propoſals with generouſly declaring, 
that he would entirely ſubmit to the arbitration of the legates 
and the archbiſhop of Tarento, whether any addition, and 
how much, ſhould be made 'to theſe grants, only retaining 
to bimſelf, in all the ceſſions he ſhould make, the right of ſo- 
vereignty and ſupreme adminiſtratim of juſtice. It muſt be 
underſtood that this /overezgnty only meant a ſuperiority over 
his ſons in thoſe fiefs, for which he himſelf was a vaſſal of 
the crown of France:- the royal power ' which belonged to 
him in abſolute independency, as king of England, not ex- 
tending to thoſe, and nothing being more remote from his 
purpoſes at this time than to deny or diſpute the ſovereignty 
of Louis over all theſe ancient members of the French Kking- 
dom. But his reſerving to himſelf, in the territories of 
France which he ceded to his ſors, a ſuperior domi- 
nion over his ſons, as ſub-vaſſals, and the exerciſe of 
thoſe powers which belonged to that dominion, would 
have defeated .the main political purpoſe, which Louis 
had in fomenting the revolt of thoſe princes, namely, the 
breaking of that greatneſs, ariſing from the multitude of 
accumulated fiefs, which rendered him, and might render 
every future king of England deſcended from him, a vaſſal 
of France much too mighty for the monarchy and ſtate. 
Louis therefore, with the advice of his miniſters and council, 
declared to him, the next morning, when their interview 
was renewed, his refuſal of theſe offers, and eaſily brought 
the young princes, who had put themſelves abſolutely under 


bis direction, to make the ſame anſwer. At this meeting, 
| the 


| ' OF KING HENRY HI. 

the earl of -Leiceſter, who attended in their train, defiring 
to preyent the concluſion of a treaty to which he might be 
a victim, threw out many opprobrious words againſt Henry, 
and, in ſpeaking to that prince, laid his hand on his ſword. 
This occaſioned a great tumult; the conference was broke 
off; and, while Henry, much offended, returned to Giſors, 
ſome of his knights had a conflict with thoſe of Louis, 
in which Engelram de Trie, a caſtellan of the Vexin, who 
about fourteen years before, in the war of Toulouſe, had 
been taken by Becket, was again made a priſoner by William 
de Mandeville earl of Eſſex, who delivered him to Henry at 


Giſors, as he defired to ſubmit to the mercy of that king, 


whoſe: vaſtal he was for his caſtle. 

The earl of Leiceſter ſoon afterwards went from France 
into Flanders, and paſſed from thence into England, at 
the head of a conſiderable body of Flemings, which, it 
ſeems, the earl of Flanders put under his conduct, or 
permitted him to raiſe by a commiſſion from Louis and 
from the young king of England, in purſuance of the 
meaſures concerted with thoſe princes. He landed, on the 
ſeventeenth or eighteenth of October, near the caſtle of 
Walton, a fort belonging to Hugh Bigot, Earl of Nor- 
folk and of Suffolk, at the mouth of the river Orwell in 
the county of Suffolk; from whence he proceeded to the 
caſtle of Framlingham in the fame county, the ca- 
pital ſeat of that earl, his accomplice in rebellion, who 
received him there, with his lady, the counteſs of Lei- 
ceſter, and with all his foreign troops; the wide encloſure 
of the walls containing thirteen towers and many other 
buildings. When they had thus joined their forces, the 
firſt attempt of theſe lords was to make themſelves ma- 
ſters of the neighbouring town of Dunwich, which in thoſe 
times was conſiderable and full of wealth; but, the inhabi- 
Vol. III. or 8 7 tants 
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tented themſelves with the more eaſy conqueſt of n 
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tants making a more courageous: reſiſtance than had been ex- 
peed from them, the two eatls raiſed the fiege, and con- 


caſtle, which held out but four days. 


During theſe operations in the county of Suffolk, intelli- 
gence being ſent to Richard de Lucy and Humphrey de Bo- 
hun in Lothian of the earl of Leiceſter's junction with Hugh 
Bigot, they kept the news very ſecret, and offered a truce 
to the Scots till the feaſt of St. Hilary, which the king of 
Scotland, who was ignorant of their motive for A it, 
very gladly accepted; and hoſtages, to ſecure the due ob- 
ſervance of it, were delivered on both ſides. The Engliſh 
army thus enabled to retire out of Scotland returned in part 
to the counties from which they had been levied: but a 
large body of them, led by Humphrey de Bohun, advanced 
with great expedition to the South-Eaſt, and arriving at St. 
Edmondſbury in Suffolk, about the end of October, was 
Ae there by the earls of Cornwall, Arundel, and Glo- 
ceſter 

Hugh B' got, after Hageneth caſtle was taken, having no 
other enterprize to purſue in thoſe parts, thought it very 


very inexpedient to keep ſuch a number of foreign troops 


in his caſtle and feed them at his coſt. Nor would his lady 
endure to be longer incommoded with ſuch troubleſome 


gueſts, who were the more irkſome to her as ſhe did not 
well agree with the counteſs of Leiceſter, He therefore en- 


treated the earl to remove all his Flemings into his own 
lands and forts. But to do this was not eaſy ; the country 
between Leiceſterſhire and the caſtle of Framlingham being 
full of the king's forces; for which reafon that lord endea- 
voured to put off his departure from this place till further 


ſuccours arrived: nevertheleſs, as he found his hoſt weary of 


him, and was ſenſible, that, if the place were beſieged, 
ſuch a multitude, there cloſes. could not long find ſub- 
ſiſtence, he marched out of it, with his army, a little 


before 


OF KING HENRY II. 
before All Saints day, in the year eleven hundred and ſe- 


venty-three. Nor did he leave his wife behind : for that 


lady had a bold and maſculine ſpirit, and was neither afraid 
nor unwilling to encounter any dangers in company with 
her huſband, who flattered himſelf with ſome hope, that 
he might paſs unoppoſed ; as among the king's troops, 
which were poſted round about him, many nobles and 
leaders were his perſonal friends. But he chiefly confided 
in the valour of his army, which conſiſted of a body of 
about fourſcore knights and other choſen horſemen, with 


an ' infantry; heavy-armed, to the number of four or five 
thouſand, belides archers and light horſe attendant: on the 
Hugh de Chatel, a French nobleman of eminent 
dignity, and Walter de Wabull, a baron of Bedfordſhire, 


knights. 


commanded theſe forces under the earl of Leiceſter. Having 


received information, that the enemy, with a cavalry much 


ſuperior to theirs, was at St. Edmondſbury, which lay di- 


realy in their road as they advanced towards Leiceſter, they 
tried to avoid the neceſſity of a battle by leaving that town 
on their left; but coming into a common, not far diſtant 
from Fernham, which had ſwampey grounds on each fide, 
they found the king's army drawn up there in good order, 
with the banner of St. Edmond, taken from the abbey, and 
waving in, their front. 
clining an engagement, they haſtily formed their line, and 
prepared for it with a good appearance of courage. Bur, 


though their infantry much outnumbered the enemy, yet 
of the latter being four to one of theirs, and 


the cavalry. 
fighting on a plain, they could not ſtand the firſt ſhock. 
Of hs foot very few eſcaped alive; and molt of the Flemiſh . 
horſemen, with the two chiefs cantata: and the 
earl of Leiceſter himſelf, were made priſoners of war. The 
counteſs, ſeeing all loſt, and coming in. her flight to a river, 
threw into it a ring, with-a jewel of great value, Which 
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ſhe had: on her. finger, to prevent: its being taken (as {he 
immediately was herſelf.) by. thoſe wo purſued her. 

When the news of this event, moſt fbrtunate for Henry, 
was brought to that-monarch; he commanded the priſoners: 
of; the greateſt rank and: diſtinction to be ſent! into Nor- 
mandy, and ſoon aſterwards led his Brabanters from thence 
into Anjou, where ſome forts of the rebels were ſurrendered 
up to him, and in one of them many knights and gentlemen 
of, that country. About the feaſt of St. Andrew he laid 
ſiege to Vendome, which: appears: to have been in thoſe: 
days a fief of Touraine, and was held agaitiſt him fer his 
ſon by Richard de Lavardin, who, having married a daughter 
of the earl of Vendome; had driven his father-in-law out of 
the town for refuſing to join in this revolt. It coneerned 
Henry's honour to reinſtate that lord, as ſoon as poſſible, 
in his fief; which he performed before Chriſtmas, and then 
returned into Normandy, where he ſtayed all the winter, 


having concluded with Louis a ſuſpenſion of arms from the 


feaſt of St. Hilary to the end of the Eaſter holidays in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy-four. The truee made 
with the king of Scotland by Richard de Lucy was alſo 
prolonged to that term, in conſideration of the ſum of 
three hundred marks, which, through the mediation of 
the biſhop of Durham, the gentry of Northumberland 
agreed to pay to that prince; a bribe ſo ſmall, that the 
taking of it ſeems to demonſtrate a great want of money 
in his coffers at this time. After the rout of the Flemings, 
Henry's forces, by which that victory was obtained, went 


into winter quarters; the late ſeaſon not ſuffering them to 


undertake the ſiege of Framlingham caſtle. 
But, though the fury of this war was thus reſtrained for ſome 

months in England and in France, deſigus were buſily 

formed among the confederates to renew it in both countries 

with more extraordinary efforts, when the time of the year 
2 | would 
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into Northumberland a deluge of Barbarians, who waſted 
all the weſtern parts of that county, where (if we may 
believe the teſtimony of writers who lived in thoſe times) 
they carried the rage and madneſs of their cruelty to ſuch a 
monſtrous exceſs, that they even ripped up the bellies of 
women big with child, and toſſed the babes, taken out of 
them, on the points of their ſpears. When the fury of 
theſe undiſciplined ſoldiers, who having no pay but plun- 
der could be under no reſtraint, had wearied itſelf there, 
William, their king, being ſtrengthened by ſome regular 
bands of Flemiſh horſe and foot, which he had hired for 
this ſervice, went into Weſtmoreland, and adyancing to 
Carliſle without oppoſition laid fiege to that city; but finding | 
it bravely defended he formed a blockade with part of his 
army, and with the other took the caſtles of Harbotle, 
Warkworth, and Lidel; which being done, he returned, 


and fo cloſely ſhut up Carliſle, that, proviſions beginning to 


fail, the governor, Robert de Vaux, agreed to ſurrender. 
the town and caſtle to him on' the feaſt of St. Michael, -if 
not ſuccoured by Henry before that time. 
Hoſtages having been given to ſecure the performance of 
this capitulation, the king drew off his troops, and in- 
While he 
lay before this place, which he feared to leave behind him 
and could not take, the Lord Roger de Mowbray, a 


principal rebel, whom Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, had 


driven out of Yorkſhire, came to beg his aſſiſtance. 

That prelate, a natural ſon of King Henry and of Roſa- 
mond Clifford, had, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
three, the twentieth of his age, been elected to that ſee, 
and enjoyed the profits of it by the pope's diſpenſation, but 
had not yet been conſecrated by the archbiſhop, nor even 
taken prieſt's orders. When the rebellion broke out, he 


uſ d. his endeavours (agreeably to a counſel which the chan- 


cellor 


rr RINK 
cellor of Ely officiouſly gave him), to aſſiſt his father by 
raiſing a ſum of money in his dioceſe, as a free contribu- 
tion from the gentry and people: but being appriſed that 
this gift, which could not eaſily be refuſed, was deemed 
an exaction, and did the king more harm than good, he 


returned the whole collection, though it was a very large 


one, back again to the donors. This made him very po- 
pular; and he preſently found that on ſuch occaſions 
affection is more valuable than gold: for, the country about 
Lincoln being ravaged by the garriſon of Kinardsferry caſtle 
in the iſle of Axholm, a ſtrong fortreſs belonging to Roger 
de Mowbray, he choſe to throw off his eccleſiaſtical cha- 
racer, and put himſelf, as a baron, at the head of his 
vaſlals : but, theſe forces alone not being able to make head 
againſt the rebels, a great number of volunteers, out of 


regard to his perſon, flocked to his banner from all the 


circumjacent parts, with whoſe aid he ſurprized the caſtle 
of Kinardsferry, and levelled it with the ground. Pre- 
ſently afterwards came to him Ranulph de Glanville, then 
ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and implored him, in the name of 
the archbiſhop of York, and of all the other faithful ſer- 
vants of the king in that county, to go and join his arms 
with theirs, in order to reſiſt the hoſtilities of the Scots, 
who intended, when the caſtle of Prudhow ſhould be 
taken, to march through the biſhoprick of Durham into 


Yorkſhire, and lay it waſte in conjunction with Roger de 


Mowbray, by whoſe troops from his caſtles of Malepart 


and Thirſke it was already infeſted. Geoffry, who had juſt 


diſmiſſed all his forces, and was very doubtful whether any 


of them, except his own knights, would follow him out 


of the county, ſent away Glanville without a poſitive an- 
ſwer: but, finding in them an alacrity beyond his hopes, he 
ſoon raiſed a fine army, with which he marched into York- 
ſhire, joined the barons of that province, and, while the 

| Scots 
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Scots were detained from paſſing over the Tyne wy the be oh 
{tinate defence of the caſtle of Prudhow, took 2 


liſhed that of Malepart, which Ro er 5 1 YEA 
within about twenty miles of Yo E 'T 1 o Was 
then in his other fortrels of Tbirſe, The 2 thence to 
the Scots, with whoſe king he before had confederated | him- 
ſelf againſt his own ſovereign, and aſked the aid of that 
prince, who apprehending that the ar 1 gollected i in York- 
ſhire might venture to fight him, and not chuſing to Hand 
the hazard. of a battle till the Flemings ſhould be | lande 

raiſed his ſiege, and retiring from the Tyne further north- 
watds fat don before Alnwick in the EY Nor- 
thumberland, intending only t. to check b ad ions of 
the garriſon with his regular troops, which amounted to 
about eight thouſand men, while his irregulars waſted the 
eaſtern fide of that province, as they had the weltern 
before. The biſhop of Lincoln, informed of the retreat 
of the Scots, built a caſtle at Topcliff, the cuſtody of which 
he committed to William de Stuteville, for the ſecurity of the 
borders; and leaving ſome of his knights, to > ns 1 the 
army of the Yorkſhire barons, returned to his ſee with great 


glory. 


But in other parts of the FREIE) the ſtate. of the 
king's affairs at this time was unproſperous and alarming. 
For, the governor of Leiceſter caſtle, named Aſchetill de 
Mallore, after ravaging all the country in the neighbour- 
hood of his fort, defeated a body of. the citizens of Nor- 
thampton, and ſome of the king's horſe, who. had. fal- 
lied out of that town to give them battle. The rebels 
were alſo much ſtrengthened by Robert de Ferrars, earl of 
Derby and Nottingham , declaring himſelf on their fide. He 
and his vaſlals, in conjunction with thoſe of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who ſought to revenge the captivity of their lord, 


darin, ſacked, and burned, the royal burgh of Notting- 


ham, 
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ham, committed by Henry to the cuſtody of Reginald 


de Lucy. Great danger was feared from the confederacy 


of this lord with David earl of Huntington, whom his 
brother, the king of Scotland, had ſent to command 


the rebel forces at Leiceſter. Richard de Lucy here- 


upon, either by general powers entruſted to him as re- 


gent, or by ſpecial orders from Henry, declared to Simon 
de Senlis, earl of Northampton, who was legally proſe- 


cuting in the king's court a claim of inheritance to the 
earldom of Huntington, that, if he could by his fword 


recover that province out of the hands of the Scot, who 


had forfeited it by his treaſon, the king would confirm 
it, without further litigation, to him and his heirs. On 
this offer the earl immediately raiſed his vaſſals, and, joining 
them to the forces which Richard de Lucy had aſſem- 
bled, came with him before Huntington, on the twenty - 
third day of June. At the approach of this army, the gar- 
riſon of the caſtle ſet fire to the town, and betook them- 


ſelves to their fortreſs, which being ſtrong, the juſticiary did | 


not think it expedient to harraſs the king's troops in endea- 


vouring to take it, but erected a fort, ſufficient to reſtrain 
the excurſions of the garriſon, before the gate, and com- 


mitting the cuſtody thereof to the earl went to viſit other 


places, where his preſence was neceſſary for ſervices more 
important. As he had no men to ſpare, he ſolicited Rhees 
ap Gryffyth, Henry's vaſſal in South Wales, to repay the 
great favours he had received from that king in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-one, by aſſiſting him in this 
criſis, and leading into Staffordſhire an army of Welſh, to 
beſiege the earl of Derby's caſtle at Tutbury on the river 
Dove, which was the capital manſion of that powerful 
rebel, and the chief defence of his vaſt eſtate in thoſe parts. 


This attack, he ſuppoſed, would draw the earl from thoſe 


counties, where his acting in concert with David, earl of 
Vol. III. T Huntington, 
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Huntington, eſpecially if the Scots ſhould advance to aſſiſt 
them, was molt to be apprehended. Rhees, whoſe heart 

the king had gained, gladly embraced this occafion of doing 
him a good ſervice, and having raiſed a great force matched 
with it through Herefordſhire to Tutbury caſtle. 

In the mean time the juſticiary's moſt anxious attention was 
continually employed in guarding the coaſts expoſed to the 
invaſion which he knew was intended from Flanders and Bou- 

Piceto Imag. logne. A body of Flemings (among whom were five hundred 

174. knights, choſen out of the whole army) having been received 
by Hugh Bigot, about the middle of June, into his ſe- 
veral caſtles in Norfolk and Suffolk, conformably to an 
order from the young king of England, had taken and 
pillaged the city of Norwich under the conduct of that 
difloyal earl. But this was only preparatory to the greater 
invaſion propoſed to be made before the end of the ſum- 
mer. Intelligence of the forwardneſs of that deſign ar- 

_ rived daily; and the alarm was ſo great, that Richard de Lucy 
and others, to whom the adminiſtration of government 
was entruſted in the abſence of Henry, agreed to ſend over 
the archdeacon of Poitiers, who had lately been elected 

biſhop of Wincheſter, to repreſent to that prince, whoſe 
confidence he had gained by an ardent zeal for his ſervice, 
the neceſſity of his coming without delay into England, to 
take care of his kingdom in this imminent danger. 

Tbidera, The active ſpirit of Henry had not been unemployed 
during the ſpring of this year. He had recovered the ca- 
pital city of Saintonge out of the hands of ſome rebels 
who had taken poſſeſſion of it in the name of Duke Richard, 
by coming upon them ſooner than they had expected, or 
Ee is to be poſſible ; and had viſited his provinces on the 
river Loire, over which, when he left them, and over the 
earldom of Maine, he made Maurice de Craon, a brave 


— 
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and faithful ſervant, his deputy or vicegerent, having alſo 


committed the government and defence of the dutchy of 


Aquitaine to a regency of fix nobles, the moſt worthy of 
that truſt in the ſeveral provinces thereunto belonging. On 
the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, - the biſhop of Wincheſter 
found him at the caſtle of Bonneville, on the frontier of 
Normandy, conſulting anxiouſly with all the lords of the 
marches and all the governors of. his towns and fortreſſes in 
that dutchy, how beſt to defend them againſt the French, 
who, he knew, were preparing their utmoſt force to attack 
them, under the conduct of their king. The whole aſſem- 
bly was full of that courage and alacrity, which Henry 
felt himſelf, and knew how to inſpire, on occaſions of this 
nature, into the hearts of his ſervants. But the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, with great truth, as the exigence required, 


laid before him, in the name of his whole Engliſh council, 


the perilous ſtate of his kingdom. He ſhewed him, that 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk being in the power of 
Hugh Bigot, and the midland provinces full of the earl of 
Derby's, the earl of Huntington's, and the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter's adherents, if the Scots ſhould break into the northern 
parts of England, and the young king, with fo great an 
army of Flemings as the earl of Flanders had. raiſed to 
ſupport him in this enterpriſe, ſhould land in the 


ſouthern, their ſtrength would become almoſt irreſiſtible, 


even ſuppoſing that all who had not yet declared for 
them ſhould continue loyal: but he added, that ſuſpi- 
cions had been lately conceived of the earls of Glo- 
ceſter and Clare, two noblemen the moſt potent 1n all the 
weſt of England; and if young Henry, whom his father 
himſelf had crowned king, and to whom all the barons of 
that realm had done homage, ſhould be there in perſon, 
ſupported by ſuch great foreign armies, whilſt his father 
was abſent, and employed in defending other terriotories 
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abroad, it was to be feared, many more of the nobility and 
gentry would go over to him, not ſo much from inclination, 


as on motives of ſafety. | 


The king, whoſe own prudence had made him fee the 


expediency of his being in England before his ſon, had 
commanded a fleet to be ready at Barfleur for tranſporting 
him over, and had ſent thither his moſt important priſoners, 


whom it would not have been prudent to leave behind, 


particularly the earl of Cheſter, and the earl and counteſs 
of Leiceſter, who had been confined many months in the 


caſtle of Falaiſe. But anxiety to ſecure his valuable terri- 


"tories on that ide of the water had delayed his departure 
fo long, that, if his ſon and the Flemings had not happily 


been detained by contrary winds in the port of Gravelines 


for fome days, they would have landed before him, to the 


very great detriment of his affairs in this kingdom, which 
ought to have been his firſt care. The information now 
given by the biſhop of Wincheſter ſo convinced him of the 
danger of loſing more time on any account whatſoever, 
that he haftened immediately to embark at Barfleur, taking 
with him the two queens, his own conſort and his ſon's, 
as he reaſonably ſuppoſed that the cuſtody of them would 
be ſafer in England, during his abode in that iſle, than it 


could be in France, On the eighth of July, very early in 


the morning, the wind being fair, he ſer ſail : but, the gale 


encreaſing, and the ſea beginning to grow rough, he ob- 


ſerved in the countenances of the mariners ſome doubt of 


the ſafety of the voyage, whereupon, lifting up his eyes to 


heaven, he ſaid, * If the Supreme Ruler deſigns, by my ar- 
rival in England, to reſtore to my people that peace, 
< which he knows I ſincerely have at heart, may he mer- 


< cifully bring me to a fafe port: but, if his will has de- 
* creed to ſcourge the realm, may I never be permitted to 
© reach its ſhore,” Theſe ſentiments, ſo becoming a 

Chriſtian 


c 
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Chriſtian and a king, and which his ſubſequent actions 
proved to have been real, were not unrewarded': for, that 
evening he arrived, without the loſs of a ſhip, in the har- 
bour of Southampton; his ſon and the earl of Flanders 
lying at Gravelines windbound, or deterred from ſailing, 
if they had the ſame wind as he, by the violence of 
it, and the roughneſs of the ſea in that part of the 
channel. 

William of Newbury ſays, that there came with Henry 
into England only one troop, or ſquadron, of his mercenary 
ſoldiers: but others ſpeak of their numbers as very conſide- 
rable; and all mention ſome cavalry which helikewiſe brought 
over; but of what nation or how many theſe were, we are not 
told. Probably moſt of them were the Engliſh lords and 
knights who had ſerved him in France. But, inſtead of 
leading them, immediately after his landing, to join his 
royal army under Richard de Lucy, in order to act, with 
his uſual alacrity, againſt the rebels, he went on a pilgri- 
mage to the tomb of the late Archbiſhop Becket, with the 
fame of 'whoſe miracles the whole realm was now filled, 

and whom the pope by a bull, dated in March the year be- 
fore, thad declared a faint and a martyr, appointing an an- 
niverſary feſtival to be kept on the day of his death, in order 
(ſays the bull) hat being continually applied to by the 
prayers of the faithful he ſhould intercede with God for the 
clergy and people of England. Henry therefore, deſiring 
to obtain for himſelf this interceſſion, or to make others. 

believe that the wrath of an enemy, to whom it was ſup- 

poſed that ſuch power was given, might be thus averted 


from him, thouglit it neceſſary to viſit the ſhrine of this 


new - created ſaint, and as ſoon as he came within ſight of 
the tower of Canterbury cathedral, at the diſtance of three 
miles, deſcended from his horſe, ad walked thither bare- 
foot, over a road that was full of rough and ſharp ſtones, 


which: 
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prayer; during which, by his orders, the biſhop of London 


in his name declared to the people, that he had neither 


the hard pavement. Early in the morning he went round 
all the altars of the church, and paid his devotions to the 
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which ſo wounded his feet, that in many places they were 
ſtained with his blood. When. he got to the tomb, which 
was then in the crypt of the church, he threw himſelf 
proſtrate before it, and remained for ſome time in fervent 


*commanded, nor adviſed, nor by any artifice contrived, 
the death of Becket; for the truth of which he appealed, 
ein the moſt folemn manner, to the teſtimony of God: but, 
as the murderers of that prelate had taken occaſion from 
his words, too inconſiderately ſpoken, to commit this 
* offence, he voluntarily thus ſubmitted himſelf to the diſci- 
e pline of the church.” After this he was ſcourged, at his 
own requeſt and command, by all the monks of the con- 
vent aflembled for that purpoſe, from every one of whom, 
and from leveral biſhops and abbots there preſent, he received 
three or four ſtripes. This ſharp penance being done, he 
returned to his prayers before the tomb, which he conti- 
nued all that day, and all the next night, not even ſuf- 
fering a carpet to be ſpread beneath him, but kneeling on 


bodies of the ſaints there interred ; which having performed, 
he came back to Becket's tomb, where he ſtayed till the 
hour when maſs was faid in the church, at which he 

aſſiſted. e 
During all this time he had taken no kind of food; 
and, except when he gave his naked body to be whipt, 
was clad in ſackcloth. Before his departure (that he might 
fully complete the expiation of his fin according to the no- 
tions of the church of Rome) he aſſigned a revenue of 
forty pounds a year, to keep lights always burning in ho- 
nour of Becket about his tomb. The next evening he 
| reached 
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reached London, where he found it neceſſary to be blooded, 
and reſt ſome days. 
Thus was concluded this very extraordinary - ſcene, 
which requires ſome reflections. If the report of Becket's 
miracles, or the authority of Rome in his canoniſation, did 
really work ſuch a change in Henry's mind, as to make 
him now deem that prelate, with whoſe whos conduct 
he had been ſo well acquainted, a faint and a martyr, it 
is a moſt wonderful inſtance of the prevalence of bigotry 
over human reaſon. But, if he continued think of the man 
and the cauſe as he had hitherto thought, this pilgrimage 
to his tomb, theſe proftrations before it, theſe acts of wor- 
ſhip paid to him, were an impious hypocriſy and mockery 


ſo may not unreaſonably be inferred from his ſubſequent 
conduct in many particulars, but more eſpecially from ſome 
words which Giraldus Cambrenſis affirms to have been 
ſpoken by him after this time. He tells us, that Wil- 
liam earl of Arundel and and of Suſſex (whoſe father of 
the ſame name had died in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeyenty-ſix) having been excommunicated by the biſhop of 
Norwich on a diſpute about ſome lands, compiained to the 
king of that ſentence, who ſaid thereupon, in the hearing 
of many, © I adviſe you, biſhops, to behave yourſelves 
* with more moderation towards ube barons of my realm, 

and not to excommunicate them ſo precipitately : becauſe, 
i, one of you has had the good fortune to ſucceed in 
„ {uch preſumption, all will not: nor will every one 


* tain the reputation of a mariyr on that account,” Sup— 


tion of Becket, it muſt be conſidered how far this act was 
conſiſtent with the rules of true policy; and it ſeems to 


by 


of God, which no policy could excuſe. And that he did 


*« who may be killed for ſuch raſh attempts immediately 0 


poſing him therefore to have been inſincere in his venera- 


me very queſtionable, even in that light: for, certainly, 
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by exalting the character of that prelate he ſunk his own. 
He took care indeed, by the ſolemn declaration which the 
biſhop of London made in his name to the people, that 
they ſhould not look upon him as the wilfull murderer of a 
man whoſe ſanctity he acknowledged; but this vindication 
went no further than to clear him of that guilt ; it did 
not extend to any of his other proceedings with Becket ; 
and by encouraging the opinion of the archbiſhop's having 
been a faint and a martyr, he threw the moſt odious co- 
lours of impiety and of tyranny on all thofe proceedings, 
in which the honour of his parliament, as well as his own, 
was concerned. It implied a condemnation of the conſti- 
tutions of Clarendon, which he had never yet given up. 
Nor does it appear that he was under any real neceffity of 
making ſuch a ſacrifice to the bigotry of the people. 
For there is not the leaft intimation in any hiftory of thofe 
times, or letter then written, that thoſe who had rebelled 
againſt him in England alledged a zeal for the caufe which 
Becket had ſupported, or his ſufferings in that cauſe, to 
juſtify their revolt. All the temporal lords had been eager 
for confirming and maintaining thoſe laws which he had 


| oppoſed, and had encouraged the king to bring him to a 


trial, when the oath taken by him at Clarendon to obſerve 
them had been openly broken. The whole prelacy had 
concurred in ſome of the ſentences paſt againſt him at 
Northampton, and (what is very remarkable) Henry had 
lately promoted to epiſcopal ſees, without oppoſition from 
the reſt of the clergy, thoſe who moſt eminently had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by faithful ſervices done to him and his 
realm during his conteſt with Becket. . Among theſe were 
-John of Oxford and Geoffry Ridel, whom that prelate, 
who conſidered them as his capital enemies, had therefore 
excommunicated at different times, and one of them 
(Ridel) in the laſt year of his life; which ſentence he could 

not 
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not be, perſuaded to take off, after his peace with the 
king. By theſe promotions Henry's wikies i 

was much ſtrengthened; nor was an oY HO at this tin, 
A ſuſpected of dilloyalty, except the baſk bt Durham. 

the contrary, the affection of the biſhops 

main ſupport of his throne. The monks indeed were fond 
of the memory of Becket: but the pope 8 abſolution, 


which Henry had received before theſe troubles began, 


ſufficiently put him out of the reach of their malice. It 
does not then ſcem, that any urgent reaſon of politi- 
cal prudence could induce him, in theſe circumſtances, 
to act this part. Perhaps a ſenſe of remorſe for the occa- 
ſion he had given to the murder of Becket may have been 
aggravated, and more forcibly impreſt on his mind, by the 
alfliction he felt from the unnatural treaſon of lis wife 
and ſons, which, he might conſider as a puniſhment of that 
offence, and hope to remove it by inliging on himſelf 
theſe voluntary pains, for which he had a precedent in his 
own family; Fulk the Third, earl of Anjou, having cauſed 
himſelf to be whipt through the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, and 
at the holy ſepulchre there, as a penance for his fins. But 
this was. e Tc inſtance of any king who had yielded to 
ſa ignominious a method of expiation, which debaſed 
the royal majeſty i in the eye of the publick; and Henry's 
ſuffering it before the tomb of Becket, with ſuch marks 
of devotion to that pretended faint, was liable to conſtruc- 
tions injurious to his honour and the rights of his kingdom. 
A much fitter atonement for the fault he bewailed had 
been made. the year before, by advancing Becket's ſiſter to 
the honourable. dignity of abbeſs of 4 60 + a monaſtery 
of royal foundation. Such a kindneſs to his family was 
a worthy fruit of repentance : : but this was either an 


act of the moſt odjous hypocriſy, or moſt contemptible 


ſuperttition, which, if it had not ſome excuſe in the 
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hands raiſed to heaven, gave thanks to God. Then he 


1n thoſe parts had no army that was able to keep the geld; 
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genius 95 that religion which then was eſtabliſhed, and : 
the faſhion of the times, would deſerve the higheſt blame, 
inſtead of thoſe encomiums with which it has been recorded 


Henry had hardly recovered from the fees brought upon 
him by the rigour of his penance, when his ſleep was diſ- 
turbed, in the middle of the night, by the importunity of 
a page, who inſiſted upon being admitted to his preſence 
at that unſeaſonable hour. Being therefore introduced, by 
the gentlemen of his bedchamber, to his bedſide, he told 
him, he was ſent from Ranulph de Glanville to bring him 
good tidings. The king enquired kindly about the health 
of his maſter. He is well (anſwered the page); and holds 
your enemy, the king of Scotland, a captive in bonds, at 
the caſtle of Richmond in Yorkſhire. Henry, aſtoniſhed, 
commanded him to repeat what he had ſaid. He did fo; 
after which the king demanded of him, whether he had 
brought him any letter? Whereupon he produced one, 
which contained the particulars of this great event. When 
the king had read it, he inſtantly leaped out of his bed, 
and ſhedding tears of joy and gratitude, with eyes and 


ſent for all his friends who were near enough to be called, 
that he might make them partakers of the pleaſure he felt 
from this very unexpected and moſt happy news. The 
particulars of it were theſe. The king of Scotland, blocking 
up the caſtle of Alnwick with his regular 8 ſent all 
his irregulars to ravage the country. Theſe devaſtations 
for ſome time were totally unreſiſted, becauſe the Engliſh 


and the king of Scotland, who believed, that no einde 
ments could ſoon be brought to their aid without his 
having notice of it, became fo ſecure, that he ſuffered great 
detachments, even of his regular troops, to go and * 

| the 
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the people round about Alnwick caftle. One of theſe, 
under the conduct of Duncan- earl of Fife, entered into the 
adjacent town of Warkworth, which they burned to the 
ground and maſſacred all the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, not ſparing even thoſe who had taken ſanc- 
tuary in the church. This raiſed to the higheſt pitch the 
reſentment and hatred, which exaſperated the people 
of all the northern counties againſt the Scotiſh nation 
and William the Lion, their king, who ſeemed rather to 
encourage than reſtrain theſe exceſſes of barbarous cruelty, 
even 1n his diſciplined troops. The Yorkſhire barons, who, 
after the retreat of that monarch from the banks of the 
Tyne, had returned to their caſtles, upon hearing now 
that his forces were renewing their ravages of the Nor- 
thumbrian lands, reaſſembled themſelves under Ranulph 


de Glanyille, the ſheriff of their county, and forming a 


body of horſe, in which were about four hundred knights, 
came into Newcaſtle, on the eleventh of July, after a long 
and hard march, There they learned in what manner the 
enemy's forces were ſeparated and ſcattered; which intelli- 
gence ' giving them a reaſonable hope of finding the king 
weakly guarded, they determined to ſet out very early the 
next morning, and endeavour to ſurprize that part of his 
army which lay before Alnwick caſtle. The principal ba- 


rons who joined in this ſpirited reſolution with Ranulph 


de Glanville were Robert de Stutevill, Bernard de Baliol, 


and William de Veſci. They began their march at break 


of day, and though loaded with heavy armour made ſuch 
expedition, that in leſs than five hours they had travelled 
four and twenty computed miles from Newcaſtle. As they 
went there aroſe ſo thick a fog, that they could hardly 
ſee their way, Whereupon ſome adviſed to return back 
to Newcaſtle : but, Bernard de Baliol declaring, that, ra- 
ther than ſtain his character with the infamy of ſuch a 
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moſt of his troop. Some nobles, Who were not engaged 
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retreat, he would go forwards alone, they all reſolved to 
proceed. While they were advancity in durkneſs, the 
miſt, which had covered and concenled their march, diſ- 
perſing itſelf all at once, they ſaw before them lin near view 
the caſtle of Alnwick, and ſoon afterwards the *Scoteh 
king, amidſt a trobp of between ſixty und ſebenty horſe- 
men, apprehending no danger, and diverting bimſelf with 
the exerciſes of chivalry in an open plain. He took them, 
at firſt ſight, for the detachment commanded by Dunean 
earl of Fife returning from Warkworth; but, on "their 
nearer approach, diſcovering by their banners that they 
were Engliſh, he was amazed, yet not daunted. For he 
ſuppoſed that ſome bands of the multitude of his forces, 
which were ſcouting the whole country on every fide, 
would quickly come to his aid. In this confidence, or, 
perhaps, from the mere impulſe of a raſh, unthinking 
courage, fiercely ſhaking his ſpear, and faying to his men, 
that nom it would: be ' Journ Who was a go knight, he 
led them immediately to attack the enemy, and eh 
foremoſt himſelf: but, his horſe being killed under him 
in the firſt ſhock, he was "taken priſoner, and wich him 


in the action, but were within a ſmall diſtance, hearing 
what had happened came up, with all the haſte they "could 
make, and threw' themſelves into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, that they might be partakers in the calamity of 
their ſovereign. The vigtorious party returned, with the 
captives they had taken, and without entcountring any 
other detachment of the enemy, łhat evening, to New- 
caſtle; from which town, the next day, they removed the 


king of Scotland to tlie caſtle of Richmond. Among the 


other priſoners was Richard Cutmin, the chancellor of that un- 

fortunate prince. All the reſt of his vaſt army, Scots, Gal wegi- 
ans, and Flemings, ſcattered over the country, retired precipi- 
7 tately 
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tately into Scotland or Galloway, on the firſt account they 
received of his misfortune. 

Thus did Providence, in a imoſt extraordinary manner, 
deliver up to King Henry, when he expected it leaſt, this 


deſtroyer of his people, and principal abettor of the wicked 
rebellion againſt him in his family and his realm: an event 


which confounded all the hopes of his enemies, and broke 


at once all their meaſures | 


[Orders had been: given, while the king was performing 
his pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, for the aſſembling of his 
army in the \neighbourhoed of London; and hy the 
eighteenth of July, on which day he had the news. of the 
king of Scotland's captivity, it was ready to act. He there- 


fore would not loſe time in idle and uſeleſs rejoicings, hut 


put himſelf at their head, and advanced the ſame day to- 


warns Huntington caſtle, not doubting that the Scots, who 


were in garriſon there, would preſently yield it to him, 
when they ſhould know he was maſter of their ſovereign's 
ſon. It was accordingly ſurrendered on the twenty- 
firſt of July; though he granted them no conditions, ex- 
cept that chey ſhould not be liable to ſuffer in their lives or 
limbs. While he lay before this place, there came to him 
his ſon Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, of whoſe exploits 
in his ſervice an account has been given, and brought un- 
der his oCn banner a hundred and forty knights, with 
many more men at arms, well mounted and accoutred. 
Henry received him with great joy, and ſaid, in the 
hearing of a great multitude of perſons, who were pre- 
ſent at their meeting, zbat his other ſons by their conduct 
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had proved themſelves baſtards, but this alone had fhewn 


himſelf to be really his true and legitimate ſon. 
David earl of Huntington, on advice of his brother's 


captivity, which came to -him ſoon. after that event, 08 
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derates, the quick ſurrender of Huntingdon caſtle to Henry, 


a great army, diſconcerted all the ſchemes he had hitherto 


their intention of invading England, and had led all their 
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the caſtle of Leiceſter, the garriſon of which had received 
him as commander in chief of all the rebels in thoſe parts, 
and retired into Scotland. Henry therefore did not ftay in 
the midland counties of England to recover that caſtle, but 
marched from Huntington, with the utmoſt expedition, 
into Suffolk, againſt his more dangerous enemy, Hugh 
Bigot, whoſe excurſions he before had endeavoured to re- 
ſtrain, by detaching the Brabanters to obſerve his motions. 

The caſtles of Framlingham and Bungey were crowded 
with Flemings, whom the earl had received, beſides the 
uſual garriſons, into thoſe forts, intending to act offenſively 
with them in other parts of the kingdom; but the unex- 
pected diſaſter of the king of Scotland, which by this time 


he knew, the conſternation it cauſed among all his confe- 
and the ſudden approach of that monarch, at the head of 


formed, and almoſt took from him the means of main- 
taining any longer the cauſe he had engaged in, without 
drawing certain ruin upon his own head. For, though 
his caſtles were ſtrong, particularly Framlingham, yet the 
finding ſubſiſtance for ſuch extraordinary numbers as 
were incloſed therein, if they ſhould be cloſely blocked 
up, was a difficulty he knew could not be ſurmounted. 
He might alſo before now have received information, that, 
on the news of Henry's ſafe arrival in England, the 


young king and the earl of Flanders had laid afide 


forces to join the king of France in beſieging Rouen: 
{o that he could not expect that aſſiſtance from them, on 
which he had chiefly depended. -In theſe circumſtances 
he wiſhed to make his peace with Henry, who had en- 
camped not far diſtant from Framlingham caſtle, propoſing 
to iuveſt it the next day, and who, it may be. preſumed, 

upon 
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upon application made to him, had granted him a ſafe con- 


duct, in order to a perſonal treaty, and, perhaps, ſome 
aſſurances of a favourable reception. Certain it is that he 
went to this prince in his camp, and obtained from him a 
pardon, by delivering up his two caſtles, giving hoſtages to 
him for his future fidelity, and paying a fine of a thou- 
ſand marks of filver. The only circumſtance much con- 
teſted between them was concerning the Flemings in thoſe 
parts; the earl inſiſting on their being permitted to return 
into Flanders with entire ſafety and freedom, which the 
king was unwilling to grant: but (not to negle& greater 


points in diſputing long about this) he was fatished 


with their oaths, that they would not ſerve againſt him du- 
ring the reſt of this war. Among theſe were ſome troops, 
which, a little before he came over, had been ſent into Eng- 
land by his ſon, the young king, under Radulph de la 
Haie, an officer of diſtinction in the ſervice of that prince. 
The rebellion being thus ſuppreſt in Suffolk, Henry 


went to his own royal caſtle at Northampton, where 


the captive king of Scotland was brought to him from 


Yorkſhire, with his feet tied, like a felon's, under the 
belly of his horſe. It is not faid that this great and in- 
decent violation of the royal dignity in his perſon was or- 
dered by Henry : but his having, without any declaration 
of war, or any act of hoſtility committed by the Engliſh, 
invaded their borders, and let looſe the utmoſt fury of ra- 
pine and murder upon the innocent people, made them 
conſider and treat him, not as a captive king, but as a robber 
and murderer apprehended by juſtice. How Henry received 
him, the hiſtorians of thoſe times have given us no account: 
we only know that he cauſed him to be cloſely confined, 
which neceſſity of ſtate abundantly juſtified ; and we may 
preſume he did not uſe him ill in his priſon, becauſe it does. 
not appear that after his enlargement he made any com- 


plaints,, 
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plaints, nor do the writers of that age 
ſirous to blame the conduct of Henry take notice of this 
among his faults. | - f | 5x . 

The earl of Leiceſter being likewiſe a priſoner to the 
king, and entirely at his mercy, the governors of his caſtles, 
not fecing the leaſt probability of ſetting him free by force 
of arms, and apprehending that their obſtinacy in defending 
thoſe places. might be dangerous to his perſon, came to 
Northampton on the thirty-firſt of July, and ſurrendered 
to Henry his three caſtles of Leiceſter, Montſorel, and 
Groby. The ſame day arrived meſſengers from Roger de 
Mowbray, who after the action near Alnwick had fled into 
Scotland, with full powers to yield up his caſtle of Thirſke ; 
and others from Robert de Ferrars, earl of Derby, imploring 
peace from the kiag on his ſurrendering the two caſtles of 
Tutbury and Duffield, which the Welſh, under the conduct 
of Prince Gryffith ap Rhees, had beſieged for ſome time, 
but could not take. The biſhop of Durham came himſelf 
to Henry at Northampton, and gave up to him the forts of 
Durham, Norham, and Alverton, obtaining permiſſion, 
though not without difficulty, to ſend away his nephew the 
earl of Bar, and a, troop of forty French knights, whom 
he had lately received into Alverton caſtle, having be- 
fore, upon hearing that the king of Scotland was taken, 
diſmiſt five hundred Flemings, whom the ſame lord. had 
phy over. It did not appear very clearly that this pre- 
late had deſigned to act for the rebels; becauſe he pleaded 
that foreign and mercenary ſoldiers were neceſſary to guard his 
ſeveral caſtles, and the country roundabout them, againſt the 
Scots, whoſe numerous forces the ordinary garriſons would not 
have been able to reſiſt, if the unexpected ſuecour, conducted 
out of Yorkſhire by Ranulph de Glanyille, had not happily 
put an end to their depredations. As, therefore, his inten- 
tions could be only ſuſpected, he ventured to wait on the 

| | | | king, 
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king, whoſe diſpleaſure or jealouſy he had no doubt of 


removing by making him maſter of theſe important for- 


treſſes, which were very ſufficient ſureties for his future 


fidelity. Some authors ſay, that the earl of Derby and 
Roger de Mowbray came likewiſe to the king. However 
this may have been, he pardoned them both, and having, 
no leſs by his mercy, than by the ſucceſs which the Provi- 
dence of God had given to his arms, . compoſed the diſ- 
turbances in all parts of his kingdom, he was able to 
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give ſuch attention to the ſafety of his foreign domi- - 


nions, as the preſent conjuncture required. He therefore 
haſtened to Portſmouth, where a navy was prepared to 
carry him over to Barfleur. On his Journey he was met 
by the earls of Gloceſter and Clare, whoſe loyalty had been 


ſuſpected, and whoſe excuſes he received, as more defirous 


to believe that they had not offended, than to puniſh their 


offences. But he did not think it proper to accept the ſur- 
render of the earl of Leiceſter's caſtles as a ranſom for his 
perſon: nor would he leave either him or the earl of Cheſter 
in England, but ordered thoſe two lords, the moſt diftin- 
guiſhed promoters of the rebellion againſt him, and their 
principal confederate, the king of Scotland, to be carried 
into Normandy, in ſtrict cuſtody, with him. Eleanor and 
the young queen were left behind; England being for them 
a ſafer place of confinement. 


On the ſeventh of Auguſt the king embarked at Portſ . 


mouth, and took with him his Brabanters and a thouſand 
Welſh. Theſe laſt had been ſent to him by David ap 
Owen, prince or king of North Wales. William of New- 
bury fays, he went over to Normandy with a great army, 
which would make one ſuppoſe that to theſe ſome Englith 
were added. On his landing at Barfleur he found there a 
great Engliſh prelate, whom he did not expect at this time. 
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HISTORY OF THE LIF E : 
After long delays from the obſtinacy.of the prior and 
monks of Chriſtchurch convent in Canterbury concern- 
ing the election of a ſucceſſor to Becket, they had, in 
February of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, 
nominated in their own chapter, without other aſſiſtants, 
three perſons, and ſent their names to the grand juſticiary, 
Richard de Lucy, deſiring him to give the royal aſſent to 
the election of any one of theſe, whom the king ſhould 
moſt approve. Richard ſummoned hereupon the biſhops 
of the province, who joined with the monks in electing 


the abbot of Beck in Normandy, a man who was very 


agreeable to the king; and the royal aſſent was given to 
that choice : but it proved ineffectual; for the abbot per- 
tinaciouſly refuſed to accept the primacy offered to him, 
and Henry was therefore conſtrained, much againſt his own 
wiſhes, to order a new election. The convent of Canter- 
bury hereupon reſumed their deſire of confining to them- 
ſelves the choice of a primate and chuſing him from their 
own body. A warm conteſt ariſing on thefe points be- 
tween them and the biſhops of the province, and all terms 
of accommodation propoſed by the latter being obſtinately 
rejected, Richard, prior of Dover, who had been a monk 
in that convent, and another of the ſame body, were ſent into 
Normandy to negotiate with Henry, and know his will on 
this buſineſs. That prince did not give them any poſitive 
anſwer ; but ordered them back into England, and ſent 
private inſtructions to the regents of that kingdom, that, 


if the convent of Canterbury ſhould continue inflexible in 


their reſolution, they ſhould ſo manage matters as to turn 
the election upon the prior of Dover. This intrigue was 
conducted with great addreſs by the regents, and on the 
third day of June in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
three the prior was elected: but before his conſecration a 

7 letter 
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letter was ſent to the monks from the young king of Eng- 
land, then in France, by which he ſignified to them, © that 
© he had been informed, his father was attempting to place 
cc improper perſons in the ſee of Canterbury and in others: 
ce wherefore, becauſe ſuch elections ought not to be made 
et without conſent from him, who, by virtue of the royal 
e unttion which he had received, had taken upon himſelf the 
* rule and care of the whole kingdom, he had appealed 
« againſt them to the ſee of Rome, and had notified that 
c appeal to the cardinals Albert and Theodine, who had 
ce approved thereof. In this letter he evidently arrogated 


to himſelf an equality with his father in the government of 


the realm, if not an entire ſovereignty over it, as the 


words there uſed may import. The ſubjects therefore of 


that king could pay no regard to it, without violating the 


allegiance they owed to him, in whom the regal power was 


underſtood to remain ſupreme and undiminiſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding the ceremony of his ſon's coronation. But the 
appeal made to Rome, of which notice had been given to 
the biſhops of London, of Exeter, .and of Worceſter, as 
well as to theſe monks, induced them and the other ſuf- 
fragans of the province of Canterbury to defer the conſe- 
cration of the archbiſhop ele, till the pope's deciſion ſhould 
be known : and that prelate was obliged to go and ſolicit 


this affair at Rome; nor could Henry forbid it in his pre- 
ſent ſituation, though the queſtion was purely of a political 


nature, and fuch as ought not to have been ever ſubmitted 
to the papal authority. After ſome diſpute the election 
was confirmed by Alexander, who, when he found that the 
quarrel betwixt the two Henries could not, by any power 
of his mediation, be amicably compoſed, took part with 
the father (as it became him to do) againſt the ſon, and 
not only conſecrated the archbiſhop of Canterbury with his 
own hands, but alſo graced him with the additional Hgnity 
| X 2 0 
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of his legate in Englad. Henry now met him on the coaſt 
of Normandy returning to that realm, and dined with him 
at his inn, from whence, in the afternoon, he diſmiſſed 
him to proſecute his intended voyage, while he himſelf 
went to Caen. In the caſtle of that city he left his royal 
captive, and the two rebel earls whom he had brought 
over with him, under ftri& confinement, and marched from 
thence, through a country he was entirely maſter of, to 
Rouen, which had been beſieged by the French from the 
twenty-firſt day of July and afterwards by them and the 
Flemiſh army combined. | 
To the north-eaſtern fide of this metropolis of Normandy 
a paſſage had been opened, the year before, by the Fle- 
mings, who then had taken Aumale, Neuchatel, and Drien- 
court, fortreſſes ſituated on the Norman confines towards 
Picardy and the Somme. The road from this frontier, 
eſpecially near to Rouen, was narrow and difhcult, being 
ſkirted with hills and thick woods. Yet it was the only 
one which an enemy could take to approach it ; becauſe 
the whole country to the South of the Seine, which was 
open and level, and all the paſſes of the hills on other ſides 
of the city, except on that before-mentioned, were in 
Henry's poſſeſſion. The bridge over the Seine, which the 
Empreſs Matilda had built, afforded a communication for 
the importation of victuals, or other ſupplies of all kinds; 
and the city, which covered a great extent of ground, was 
defended on that fide by the depth and breadth of the river, 
and in all parts by deep ditches, and very thick walls flanked. 
with towers. Almoſt all the Norman barons, and mi- 
litary tenants who held immediately of the king, had 
thrown themſelves into it, upon the firſt motions of the 
French to attack it, with a | 194 reſolution to maintain it 
againſt them to the utmoſt extremity : nor did the citi- 
zens, who were numerous and well trained to arms, ſhew 
themſelves 
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themſelves leſs courageous than the nobles and ſoldiers, or 


leſs determined to ſupport their ſovereign's cauſe. | After the 


junction of the Flemiſh troops with the French, which made 


them a greater army than Europe had ſcen fince the time of 


the laſt cruſade, they propoſed to take the town, which they 
could only attack on one quarter, by wearying out the be- 


fieged with continual toil : To this intent they divided the 
multitude of their forces into three partitions, which re- 
lieved each other by turns once in every eight hours; fo: 


that the attacks were inceſſant, and the battering engines 
employed with unremitting violence all day and all night. 
Nevertheleſs the beſieged, procuring to themſelves the ſame 
intervals of repoſe, by a ſimilar diviſion of their forces 


(which their having only one part of the city to defend: 


enabled them to make), reſiſted and fruſtrated all attempts 


1 


of the enemy, from the twenty-firſt of July, when the _ 


French ſat down before Rouen, till the feaſt of St. Lawrence 
on the tenth of Auguſt, before which day the captivity 


of the king of Scotland being known in the French and 


Flemiſh camps, it ftruck a damp to the hearts of the con- 
federate army. The king of France, who proſeſt a parti- 
cular veneration: for the holy martyr Lawrence, proclaimed, 
on the eve of his feaſt, a ſuſpenſion of arms, as was uſually 


done in that age. The citizens allo obſerved it with an 
equal regard to religion, but with a more riotous and more 
triumphant joy: the youths and virgins ſung and danced, 


and the men at arms iſſuing forth from. the ſouthern gate 
of the city: diverted themſelves with tilting upon the banks 
of the Seine; not only in honour of the ſaint, but as an 


inſult on the enemy, who. beheld them from their poſt on 


the other {ide of the river. While theſe ſports were going 
on, towards the cloſe of the day, it happened that ſome 
prieſts went up into the tower or ſteeple of a church, where- 
| the alarm-bell was hung; and one of them looking out. 
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of the window of the tower, which commanded a full 
proſpect into the enemy's camp, was amazed at the extra- 
ordinary quiet and filence which he obſerved therein; and 
this raiſing ſome ſuſpicion of a ſecret deſign againſt the 
town, he carefully watched all their motions, till he per- 
ceived that preparations were evidently making for an aſ- 
fault. He then called his companions, who immediately 
rung the bell; at the found of which all the citizens, 
haſtily ſnatching their arms, ran together to the walls ; and 
the horſemen returning, with the utmoſt ſpeed of their 
horſes, into the town, reſumed their poſts, Some mo- 


ments more of delay would probably have occaſioned 


the loſs of the city: for the enemy's troops, drawn toge- 
ther by private orders from their chiefs, without ſound of 
trumpet, or any other loud ſignal, had already paſt the 
ditch, and the foremoſt rank of them, unoppoſed, had by 
ſcaling ladders mounted to the top of the wall ; but in 
that very inſtant the brave citizens met them, and fighting 
hand to hand, killed, or threw down headlong into the 
ditch, thoſe who had firſt gained the rampart : yet more 
continually mounting, a bloody conflict enſued ; till night 
forced the aſſailants, whoſe loſs of men was far greater 
than that of the beſieged, to retire to their camp. Louis 
caft all the blame of this perfidious proceeding on the 
earl of Flanders; but whether he acted againſt his own 
inclinations by the advice of that prince (as ſome hiſto- 
rians ſuppoſe), or whether, doubting of ſucceſs by any 
other means, he had recourſe to this fraud, his reputation 
ſuffered much, and the more, as his conſcience had been 
thought to be rider in mateers. of religion than in points 
of honour. 'The next day Henry came up, and paſling the 
Seine by the bridge, at the head of his army, made his 
entry into Rouen in great military pomp, amidſt the joyful 


acclamations of the P of that city, and triumphant 
ſhouts 
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: ſhouts of the ſoldiers, by whoſe valour it had been ſo well 


defended. His ſudden arrival, before any intelligence of 


his landing in Normandy had been brought to the enemy, 


whom the ill ſucceſs of their late unjuſtifiable attempt had 
not a little dejected, aſtoniſhed and threw them into ſuch a 
deſpondency, that they ſeemed to have loft all their cou- 
rage. He, on the contrary, full of confidence in the bra- 
very of his troops, commanded the gate next to the enemy's 
camp, which the citizens had walled up, to be opened, 
and ſo much of the ditch on that fide to be filled up and 
levelled, as that his cavalry might paſs over it two hun- 
dred in front. While this was doing, his Welſh foot, 
whom he had ſent out, a little before day-break, into a 
foreſt, with orders to wait, under cover of the woods, for 
a convoy of forty waggons, loaded with wine and with 
victuals, which he knew was expected that morning from 


France, by the road of Neuchatel, performed their bu- 


ſineſs fo well, that burſting ſuddenly from their ambuſh 
on the ſkirt of the foreft they deſtroyed the whole convoy, 
after having put to flight a body of cavalry, by which it 
was eſcorted. 'The confederates were two days in great 
want of proviſions, before the end of which time the king 
of France and the earl of Flanders determined with all 
ſpeed to raiſe the ſiege, not only on account of the 


preſent diſtreſs, but from a report which prevailed, 


that the Welſh ſo infeſted all the woods near the 
city, as to. hinder any ſupplies being brought to it with 
ſafety. On the thirteenth of Auguſt they ordered the 
whole train of their battering engines, which had coſt them 
vaſt ſums, to be broken to pieces or burnt, that they might 
be no impediment to their retreat : during which Henry 
ſallied from the gate he had opened, at the head of his ca- 
valry, to make an attack on the quarters of the king of 
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France, hoping (as it ſeems) to have found the French un- 


prepared: but on his approach a ſtrong body of their horſe 
came forth, having been ordered by Louis, from a prudent 


| apprehenſion of ſuch an aſſault, or intelligence given of it, 


to be ready in arms before his camp. The conflict was 


ſharp : on the fide of the French, ſome knights were taken 


priſoners, and ſome wounded, and twenty horſemen of an 


anferior degree were killed : but Henry, who had counted 


on ſurpriſing the enemy, finding himſelf diſappointed in 
that expeQation, thought proper to retire, leſt more troops 
ſhould come up from other parts of the camp. What loſs 


he ſuſtained we are not told ; but, as no notice is taken of 


it by thoſe who mention this action, it probably muſt have 
been ſmall. I | | 

The next day the confederates made their retreat in good 
order, having firſt ſent away all their fick and wounded 
men. The earl of Flanders, who was thought the ableft 


general among them, commanded the rear. Henry did 


not purſue them; the forces he had with him there, 
though ſufficient to ſecure his principal object, the defence 
of the town, not being able to face ſo ſuperior an army 
in the open field : but a great number of arms, and ſome 
parts of their heavy baggage, were left a booty to his Welſh 


and ether irregular troops. 


Thus, with no ſmall diſhonour to the confederate 


princes, on the twenty-fourth day of Auguſt in the year 


eleven hundred and ſeventy-four, was Rouen delivered from 
a fiege, which to carry on with ſucceſs the utmoſt ef- 
forts of France, and the two powerful earldoms of Flan- 
The next 


morning the earl of Blois, and the archbiſhop of Sens, 


came thither as embaſſadors from the king of France, with 


overtures of a peace, and obtained of Henry that a con- 


ference between him and that monarch ſhould be held at 
| Giſors 
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Gifors on the eighth of the enſuing September, for ſettling 
the conditions. | 

All the confederates, even thoſe who had been the in- 
cendiaries of the war, now deſired to end it; every en- 
terpriſe they had formed, with confident hopes of ſucceſs 
from an apparent and preat ſuperiority of ſtrength, having 
been ſtrangely defeated, by ſuch a ſeries of accidents 
favourable to Henry, that the immediate hand of God 


ſeemed to ſhew itſelf in ſupporting and maintaining his 


cauſe. 'The earl of Flanders, whoſe conſcience had been 
ſharply ſtung the laſt year, upon the death of his brother, 
Matthew earl of Boulogne, with a ſenſe of his own guilt 
in this unnatural quarrel, was now ſtruck with a greater dread 
of the vengeance impending on perſeverance in that guilt. 
For, his youngeſt brother, named Peter, who, after the 
loſs of the elder, had, at his entreaty, reſigned the arch- 
biſhoprick of Cambray for the earldom of Boulogne, was 
dangerouſly wounded at the ſiege of Rouen, which more 
afflicted this prince, as, having no child himſelf, and not 
expecting to have any, he intended to make him his heir 
in the earldom of Flanders and all his other dominions. 
It was therefore his wiſh to extinguiſh theſe deſtructive fires 
of diſcord, which he feared would at length conſume 
all thoſe who had either kindled or fed them for the pur- 


poſes of their own unjuſtifiable ambition. The only doubt 


was, whether Henry ſhould conſent to make a peace, when 
his revenge and his glory ſeemed equally to demand the 


continuance of the war againſt enemies diſappointed in 
all their undertakings, But no advantage which triumphs 


| over them could give was of ſo much importance to the 
happineſs of his life, or the welfare of his realm, as reco- 
vering his children out of their hands, and reclaiming them 
them from the errors into which their inexperienced youth 
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had been drawn, by having them again under his own tuition. 
It was alſo evident, that the friendſhip and favour of the 
pope, very neceſſary to him in the preſent conjuncture, might 
be loſt by his making an offenſive war againſt Louis, from 
ambitious or vindictive views alone, when that king, to whom 
Alexander owed much regard, no longer abetted the revolt 
of his fons, for the ſuppreſſing of which, - and not for the 
enlarging of the bounds of his empire, he had aſked aſſiſtance 
from Rome. Nor could he be ſure that thoſe princes, 
whoſe great forces he had baffled, but not ſubdued, might 
not defend their own territories with more ſpirit and tune 
than they had attacked his, if compelled to exert the ut- 
moſt ſtretch of their power, for ſelf- preſervation. He there- 
fore came with ſuch moderate and pacifick diſpoſitions to 
a conference with Louis, that the ſuſpenſion of arms be- 
tween him and all the confederates, except his ſon Richard, 
was prolonged from the eighth to the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, on which day another conference was appointed 
to be held, for the final concluſion of the peace then agreed 


to, ata place between Tours and Amboiſe. In the mean 
time permiſſion was given to Henry to make war againſt 


Richard, who, having gained the poſſeſſion of certain caſ- 
tles in Poitou while the French beſieged Rouen, ſingly re- 
fuſed to accept the conditions propoſed. The other confe- 
derates ſwore that they would not aſſiſt him, and ſtrictly 
obſerved their engagement; ſo that helpleſs, and flying, 
with a few of his barons, from one retreat to another, as 
Henry approached with his army, he was ſoon conſtrained, 
notwithſtanding the ſtubborn pride of his mind and the 
intrepidity of "his heart, to ſubmit without reſerve to 
the mercy of that king. On the twenty-firſt of Sep- 
tember he threw himſelf” weeping at the feet of his father, 
and implored his forgiveneſs. Henry raiſed him from the 

: Wes earth, 
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earth, and took him to his boſom, with the kindeſt marks 
of paternal tendernefs and affection. They went together 
to the place appointed for the conference with the king of 
France, at which likewiſe were preſent the two brothers of 
Richard, Henry and Geoffry Plantagenet, and all the greater 
vaſſals of the French crown, except the earl of Flanders. 

It was there agreed, that the princes, Henry, Richard, 
and Geoffry, ſhould return to their father, and to the obe- 
dience they owed to him as their ſovereign, being freed 
themſelves, and freeing all his barons and vaſſals engaged 
with them in rebellion, from all oaths or covenants by which: 
they had been bound againſt their allegiance, to which and 
to their homage the ſaid barons and vaſſals, thus abſolved, 
ſhould return. A reſtitution of lands and caſtles, as they had 
been held fifteen days before the rebellion, was to be made 


on both fides. Henry the elder bound himſelf to remit his 


diſpleaſure againſt the barons who had fallen off from him, 
ſo as to do them no hurt on that account, whilethey ſhould 
continue to ſerve him faithfully as their hege lord. In like 
manner the young Henry remitted his diſpleaſure: againſt 
all thoſe, as well of the clergy as of the laity, who had 
taken part with his father; and gave his oath to that prince, 
that he would do them no hurt either in their perſons or 
goods, nor procure: any to be done to them on that ac- 


count, fo long as he ſhould live. Two caſtles in Nor-- 


mandy, at the choice of his father, and a yearly revenue 
of fifteen thouſand pounds in Angevin money, were to be 
given to him; and to Richard two places, fit for his re- 


ception, in the province of Poitou, but ſuch as would not 


enable him to do his father any miſchief, with half the 
revenues of that province in money. Half of thoſe which 
Geoftry claimed to enjoy in Bretagne, by virtue of the mar- 
riage agreed upon between him and the daughter of Co- 


nan, were granted to him in preſent, and the reſt was pro- 
* miſed, 
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miſed, as ſoon as, conformably to the will of her father, 


that marriage ſhould be celebrated, with the conſent of the 


pope. The priſoners who had made a compoſition with 
the king before the peace, namely the king of Scotland 
and the earls of Leiceſter and of Cheſter, and Radulph de 
Fougeres, with the hoſtages they had given, and thoſe of 
other captives which the king had before received, were 
not to be included in the preſent convention. All other 
priſoners on both fides were to be ſet at liberty; but the 
king was impowered to take hoſtages, at his will, from 
thoſe who were able to give them, and from others the ſe- 
curity of their own oaths and the oaths of their friends. 
The caſtles in the king's territories, which had been forti- 
fied or repaired ſince the beginning of the war, were to be 
put, at his pleaſure, into the ſtate they were in before the 
war. The young Henry, on his part, engaged himſelf to 
his father, that he would confirm and eſtabliſh all the grants 
of crown lands which his father had made or ſhould make 
for charitable uſes, or to his vaſſals for their ſervices per- 
formed to him; and particularly that which he had made 
to prince John, his youngeſt ſon, conſiſting of three thou- 


ſand pounds per annum in England, Normandy, and An- 


jou; of two caſtles in England with all their appurtenances, 
two in Normandy, one in Anjou, one in Maine, and one 
in Touraine. The king, out of affection to his eldeſt ſon 
Henry (as the words of the treaty expreſs it) remitted to 
thoſe who, in any of his territories, had gone from him to 
that prince, the forfeitures they had incurred, and per- 
mitted them to return in peace, without being an- 
ſwerable for the goods or chattels they had carried 
oft with them; but for murder, treaſon, or maiming, 
they were to anſwer according to the law and cuſtom of 
the realm. As for thoſe who had fled for any offence be- 
fore the war, and come into the ſervice of his ſon, he 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe allowed them to return in peace, giving pledges to 
ſtand to the judgement of the law concerning ſuch matters, 
antecedent to the war, as ſhould be laid to their charge. 
Thoſe who had been impleaded betore they went to his fon 
might return, but their cauſes were to be in the ſame ſitua- 
tion as before their departure. 

The young King Henry gave ſecurity to his father, that 
he, on his part, would firmly keep this convention; and 
it was alſo given jointly by him and his two brothers, that 
they would never, againſt their father's will and good plea- 
ſure, demand of him more than he had now granted to 
them, as here preſcribed and determined, nor ever with- 
draw from him their perſons or their ſervices. Richard 
and Geoftry did him homage for what he had granted 
to them; and his eldeſt fon, Henry, would likewiſe have 


done it; but on account of the royal dignity conferred on 


that prince he refuſed to receive it, only taking from him 
ſureties. 

This homage was not offered for the kingdom of 
England; the royal dignity of this prince, though ſub- 
ordinate to his father's, being not of a feudal nature; 
but it was on account of the territories in France given to 


him by his father, whoſe ſuperiority in thoſe fiefs he 


would thus have acknowledged; - as his brothers had done 


in theirs; concerning which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


more particularly hereafter. 

Neither Louis nor the earls of Flanders and Boulogne 
are named in this convention , becauſe, having taken arms 
as auxiliaries to Henry's ſons in the war, they had nothing 
to ſettle with him, except what related to the compacts 
with thoſe princes, which this convention annulled ; and 
becauſe he deſired that the favours, conferred thereby on 
his ſons, and the pardon * to his rebellious ſubjects, 
ſhould 
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ſhould not appear to have been gained through any inter- 
vention of foreign powers, but ſhould be received as effects 
of his own free grace. © 

The lands and caſtles, which the earl of Flanders had 
taken in Normandy, and held, not for himſelf, but for his 
confederate, the young king of England, were among the 
reſtitutions here agreed to be made. On the other fide, 
in purſuance of the above recited convention, no fewer 
than nine hundred and fixty-nine captive knights were 
freed by Henry without ranſom : nor of thoſe priſoners 


who were excluded from the benefit of that treaty was 


any one put to death, or condemned to ſuffer in his 
limbs, his liberty, or his fortune: an inſtance of mercy to 
which no parallel can be found in the whole hiſtory of 
mankind | | | 
The queſtion is, whether it did not extend too far? be- 
cauſe, though the youth of the three offending princes ex- 
cuſed their guilt, and natural affection pleaded for them in 
the heart of their father, yet thoſe by whoſe counſels they 
were inſtigated to ſuch an atrocious rebellion might well 
have been thought proper victims to the juſtice of the crown, 
for the ſafety of the king, and tranquillity of the kingdom. 
But Henry conſidered, that if he puniſhed theſe traitors 
with the rigour due to their crime, all his moſt faithful 
ſubjects, who had ſerved him beſt in this war, would be ex- 


poſed, at his death, to the vengeance of his ſucceſſor, and 


of his two younger ſons, in their reſpective dominions. 
Even during his life many accidents might put it in the 
power of thoſe princes, if provoked by ſeverities againft 
their adherents, to revenge themſelves in this manner. He 


therefore (generouſly preferred the future ſecurity of his. 


friends to the many reaſons of policy which might 


otherwiſe have oppoſed fo unlimited a pardon, and to 
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his own juſt reſentments. When this reſolution was 


taken, which neceſſarily obliged him to ſpare the moſt 


guilty, he could not equitably proceed with more feverity 
againſt thoſe who leſs deſerved his diſpleaſure. _ 
As for Queen Eleanor, it appears, that he did not ſuffer 
her name to be mentioned in this treaty 3 but kept her in 
riſon at his own diſcretion, Yet, provoked as he was, 
he felt that ſhe alſo had received ſome provocations from 
his infidelity to her bed, and would not call her to a ſtrict 
account of her conduct, nor ſubje& her (as it was in his 
power to do, and as a prince of leſs humanity, thus of- 
fended, would have done) to the rigour of the laws againſt 
high treaſon, 
In his proceedings with the captive king of Scot- 
land the ſame ſpirit of lenity directed his counſels, but 
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not without that regard to the intereſts of his kingdom, 


which policy ſeemed to demand, and juſtice certainly au- 
thoriſed, as things then flood. The moſt natural and moſt 
reaſonable object of ambition for a great king of England 
muſt have been the ſubjecting to the ſovereignty of his 
crown the whole iſland of Britain. A fair opportunity 
now preſented itſelf to obtain that advantage with the con- 


ſent of the Scots, by making it the price of the liberty of 


their ſovereign, who was abandoned by all his confederates 
and allies ; who, as a vaſſal to Henry for ſome territories 
held by fealty and homage, was guilty of high treaſon ; 
whoſe life was in the power of that offended monarch, and 
whoſe kingdom was in great and imminent danger of being 
deſtroyed by his ſuperior forces, with the concurrence of 
its own rebellious ſubjects, the ſavage Galwegians. For 
theſe barbarians, who had done fo much miſchief in Eng- 
land under the orders of William, before his misfortune, 
had now revolted againſt him, had expelled all his officers 
out of their country, had taken and deſtroyed all his 
caltles 
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caſtles and fortreſſes there, and put the garriſons to the 
ſword. Scotland itſelf was a ſcene of anarchy and of 
blood; the Scotch army, in returning out of Northum- 
berland, having maſſacred all the Engliſh who ſerved among 
them or dwelled within their borders. Of theſe the num- 

er was great; for we are told by a good contemporary 
hiſtorian, that the towns and burghs of the Lowlands were 
chiefly inhabited by men of that nation, whom the kings 
of Scotland had drawn thither and ſettled therein, under 
their ſpecial protection. A national hatred againſt them, 
which the royal authority had reftrained, being now freed 
from that curb, broke forth with ſuch fury, that none 
eſcaped from it, except thoſe who had the fortune to get 
into ſome caſtle, or fortified city, belonging to the crown, 
In this diſtracted condition the kingdom appeared inca- 


pable of defence, if Henry ſhould attack it, after all his 


other enemies were entirely ſubdued. To redeem there- 
fore themſelves and the whole ſtate from ruin, as well as 
their ſovereign from captivity, the Scotch nobles and pre- 
Jates were willing to give up the ancient independence of 
the crown of Scotland, and ſubje& it to that of England, 
which Henry required, as the ſole condition of peace. 
Many of theſe were admitted to confer with their king 
in the caſtle of Falaiſe, to which he had been removed 
from that of Caen; and a great council of them aſſembled, 


on the eighth of December, at Valogne in the Cotence, a 


province of Normandy, where they adviſed him to con- 
clude a final agreement with Henry on the terms before 
ſettled between him and that prince. This was executed 
in a ſubſequent meeting of both kings, at the caſtle of 
Falaiſe, as appears by a written declaration made there, 
which notifies that liege homage, without any reſerve or 
exception, had been done to Henry, king of England, by 
William, king of Scotland, for that kingdom, and for all 

1 his 
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his other dominions ; William having, at the ſame time, 
ſworn fealty to Henry, as to his liege lord, in like manner as 


other vaſſals uſe to do to their prince: and that homage 


had alſo been done and fealty ſworn by William to the 
young king of England, faving the fealty due to the king 
his father. It was further agreed, that all the biſhops, 
abbots, and others of the clergy, in the territories of the 
king of Scotland, from whom Henry ſhould defire to re- 
ceive liege homage, ſhould do it to him in ſuch manner as 
it was uſually done by other biſhops to their prince, and 
likewiſe to the king his ſon, and the heirs of both. More- 
over, the king of Scotland, and David, his brother, and 
the earls and barons of Scotland, and other vaſſals of that 
king, granted to Henry, their lord, that the church of 
Scotland ſhould thenceforwards pay that ſubjection to the 


church of England, which was due to it, and had been 


uſually paid in the times of his royal predeceſſors: to which 
conceſſions ſome Scotch prelates, who were then preſent, 
agreed, and the abſent clergy of that nation were bound 
to agree, in virtue of this convention. Liege homage was 
to be done and fealty ſworn to Henry, without: reſerve or 
exception, by all the earls and barons of the territories of 
the king of Scotland, from whom Henry ſhould defire it, 
in the ſame manner as by his other vaſſals; and alſo to his 


ſon, the young king, and to the heirs of that prince, ſaving 


the fealty due to his father. The heirs of the king of 
Scotland, and the heirs of his earls, barons, and tenants 
in chief, were likewiſe obliged to render liege homage to 
the heirs of the king of England. Fugitives from Eng- 
land for felony were not to be harboured in Scotland, but 
to be delivered up to the king's officers of juſtice, unleſs 


they would return to take their trial in his court: but fu- 


gitives from Scotland for the like offence might be tried in 
the court of either king, and refuſing to fland to the 
Vol. III. 2 judgement 
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judgement of either were to be delivered back to the officers 


of the king of Scotland. The vaſſals of each king were 


to enjoy the lands which they held, or claimed to hold, 
As a ſecurity for the entire performance 
of all theſe articles, it was agreed that the caſtles of Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Sterling, 
ſhould be delivered to Henry by the king of Scotland, and 
this prince was to bear the charge of their cuſtody, as rated 
by Henry. He alſo gave to that king his brother David, 
as a hoſtage for the delivery of the caſtles, and twenty more 
of the chief nobility of his realm, among whom were his 
conſtable, his chancellor, and four earls ; but Henry per- 
mitted them all, except the king's brother, to ſubſtitute 
their ſons, or next heirs, inſtead of their on perſons, as 
hoſtages to him; and when the caſtles ſhould be put into 
his hands theſe were to be freed, together with the king 
and his brother. Security was given to Henry by the king 
and his barons there preſent, that they would do all in their 
power to procure from thoſe who were abſent the ſame ac- 
knowledgements of his ſovereignty as he had received from 
themſelves. It was alſo ſtipulated that hoſtages ſhould be 
delivered to him by thoſe of the abſent vaſſals of William, 
from whom he ſhould chuſe to demand them. And the 
biſhops, earls, barons, and other vaſſals of William, en- 
gaged themſelves to Henry, and to the young king has ſon. 
that, if William, upon any pretence whatſoever, ſhould _ 
recede from this convention and from his fealty to thoſe 
princes, they would ſtand by Henry, as their liege lord, 


_ againſt him and againſt all the enemies of that king; and 


the biſhops would put the territories of William under an 
interdict till he ſhould return to his fealty. Among the 
witneſſes to this declaration were the two princes Richard 
and Geoffry Plantagenet, 


The 
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The feudal ſubjection of Scotland to the crown of Eng- 
land being thus ſettled and ſecured, the whole attention of 


Henry was employed for ſome time on his affairs in France. 


The demolition of the caſtles built or fortified by the rebels 
in his territories there was his firſt object, being of no ſmall 
importance to the future obedience and tranquillity of thoſe 
countries. In Anjou he himſelf ſuperviſed the execution of 
this part of the agreement he had made with his ſons ; 
but in Poitou and Bretagne he committed it to Richard and 
Geoffry Plantagenet, that he might appear to confide in 
their return to their duty, and that he might make them 
his miniſters in reducing the power of the lords of thoſe 
caſtles, by whom they had been aided in their revolt againſt 
him. At the fame time, he took care, that his own for- 
treſſes in thoſe parts ſhould be put into a better ſtate of 
defence, and ſtrongly garriſoned with ſuch men as he could 
truſt, On the feaſt of St. Matthew, in the year eleven 
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hundred and ſeventy-five, he and his eldeſt ſon had an ami- 


cable conference with the king of France at Giſors, where, 


intending ſoon afterwards to return into England, they took 


leave of that prince; but, Henry finding it neceſſary to go 
firſt into Anjou, his fon was left at Rouen, where ſeveral 
meſſengers came to him from Louis, exhorting him not to 
venture to go into England with the king, his father, who, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have him in his power there, would con- 
fine him in a priſon. This ſuſpicion was grounded on ſome 
things he had done offenſive to his father ſince the recon- 
ciliation, and on that monarch's refuſal to accept his ho- 
mage, as well as that of his brothers. So much was he 
terrified by theſe repeated advices, that, when his father re- 
turned from Anjou into Normandy, and ſent orders to him 
to come to Caen, from whence they were to go and take 
ſhipping at Barfleur for their voyage to England, he refuſed 
to obey, 
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him, that he had nothing to fear. Thus encouraged, and 


his father, and as long as he lived would do no harm to 


as men who had been faithful, both to that king and to 


to be ſureties; and he propoſed to add to them the king of 
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Henry, informed of the reaſons which produced this 
reluctance, aſſured him, by many. gracious meſſages to 


deſiring, by extraordinary acts of humiliation, to convince 
his father of the truth of his repentance, he went to him 
at the caſtle of Bure near Caen, and throwing himſelf at 
his feet, in the preſence of many nobles of Normandy and 
of England, with a great effuſion of tears, implored his 
forgiveneſs of all he had done to offend him, before the 
war, in the war, or after the war, and moſt earneſtly 
begged, that, as his father and lord, he would receive 
from him homage and an oath of allegiance; adding, that 
till he permitted him, as hehad done his two brothers, at 
their humble requeſt, to give him theſe pledges of future 
loyalty, he ſhould never believe his indignation againſt him 


entirely removed. 

Henry, touched with this mark of his filial piety and 
contrition, aſſented to his deſire; and thereupon he did 
homage, and not only took the oath of allegiance, but 
ſwore, that he would be guided, in the whole ordering of 
his houſehold and all his other affairs, by the counſels of 


thoſe vaſſals, who had ſerved his father in this war, on ac- 
count of that ſervice, but would honour and promote them, 


him. For the performance of theſe ſpontaneous promiſes, 
the Archbiſhop of Rouen, William de Mandeville earl of 
Eflex, and other barons there preſent, took on themſelves 


France, the earl of Flanders, the earls of Champagne and 
of Blois, his brothers, Richard and Geoffry, the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, and all the other ſpiritual 
and temporal lords on both ſides of the channel, under 
this condition, that, in caſe of his violating the above- ' 

mentioned 
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mentioned engagements, they ſhould unanimouſly ſtand by 
his father againſt him, and give him no aid, nor advice, 
except to exhort him to return to his father. \ 
From all this it appears, that much diſtruſt had attended 
their former reconciliation, particularly with relation to that 
great point, which Henry had moſt at heart, the ſecurity 
of his friends from the vengeance of his ſon when he him- 
ſelf ſhould be no more: but, all jealouſy being now re- 
moved on both fides, he ſent him to Louis, in order 
to ſatisfy that king, his father-in-law, that he would be 
in no danger by going to England, and that confidence 
would henceforth be perfectly re-eſtabliſhed between the 
Engliſh and French courts. | | 
On his return from this viſit, he and his father celebrated, 
in happy concord, together, the feſtival of Eaſter, at Cher- 
bourg, and 'afterwards went to Caen, where the earl of 
Flanders defired an interview with them. 
This prince, whoſe mind was agitated with a tormenting 
remorſe, on account of the war he had made againſt Henry, 
in order to expiate that crime, and atone for the blood of 
many of his own ſubjects unjuſtly ſpilt in his quarrel, had 
taken the croſs on Good Friday, and propoſed to ſet out, at 
the beginning of ſummer, on his journey to the Holy 


healed, and by many of his ſubjects; but he thought it 
neceſſary firſt to wait upon Henry, and renew with him 
that league of friendſhip and alliance, which his conſci- 
ence repzoached him for having perfidioufly and un- 
gratefully broken, In this meeting he gave up to Henry the 
charter, containing a grant of the royal caſtle of Dover and: 
the earldom of Kent, moſt imprudently made to him by 
the young king of England, and releaſed that prince from 


two kings confirmed to him. the ſubſidy, they had formerly 


Land, accompanied by his brother, whoſe wound was now 


his oath to fulfil this engagement: in return for which the 


granted. 
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granted by the treaty of the year eleven hundred and ſixty- 


into England by a letter from Henry preſently after that 


moment to the peace of the realm | 
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ſeven. This being done, they went from Caen to Bar- 
fleur, and embarking there failed to Portſmouth, where, to 
the infinite joy of all their good ſubjects, they landed to- 
gether upon the ninth of May, in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-five, and, for ſome time afterwards, dined 
together, every day, at the ſame table, and lay, every 
night, in the fame bed. 252 

On the eighteenth of May the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury convened, with their conſent, a ſynod of the prelates 
and clergy of his province, which made ſeveral canons; 
the moſt important of which I ſhall mention hereafter, in 
treating particularly of eccleſiaſtical matters. They were 
confirmed in a parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter on the 
twentieth of May, to which was read, in the preſence of 
the royal father and ſon, a notification of what had paſled 
at Bure between thoſe two princes, which had been ſent 


meeting; and, on the ſame day, all the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral barons became ſureties for his fon, that he ſhould 
perform all the promiſes made at that time: fo careful was 
Henry to bind thoſe covenants on this prince as firmly as 
he could, and fo deſirous to publiſh and authenticate a 
tranſaction, every article of which he thought of great 


From London the two kings went to Canterbury on a 
pilgrimage to Becket's tomb. The coincidence of the 
king of Scotland's ' captivity with the time when penance 
had been publickly done, in that place, by Henry the elder, 
had exceedingly raiſed the credit of this new faint, to 
whole powerful interceſſion that unhoped- for event was ge- 
nerally aſcribed. The monks ſaid, that the friendfbrp 
between the favourite and the manarch was renewed, and 

that 
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that Becket was become the tutelary ſaint of his penitent 
maſter. Henry deemed it expedient to countenance this 
opinion, and therefore choſe to return his thanks to God, for 
the happy end of the war, at the ſepulchre of that prelate ; 
which having performed, he returned to the affairs of his 
kingdom. 

During the courſe of this year many caſtles belonging 


or diſmantled ; and the tower of Briftol, from which, du- 
ring the late civil war, the earl of Gloceſter had expelled a 
garriſon of the king, to put it into the cuſtody of his 
own vaſlals, was reſtored to the crown by that lord, who 
thus ſtopped the proceedings commenced againſt him by 
Henry, to recover the right which he, it ſeems, had diſ- 
uted. 1 abba © 
: Thus ended this rebellion, the farft and laſt ever raiſed 
in the kingdom of England without ſome diſpute on the 
title of the king to the crown, or fome difference of reli- 
gion, or the pretence of ſome grievance injurious to parti- 
_ eulars or hurtful to the publick. Yet, ill founded as it 


faſted the rightful cauſe of the king, that his enemies fell 


before him almoft without human means, and their malice 
only ſerved to make his virtues more conſpicuous, and his 


cations. to repair this loſs, he took a method of doing it, 
conſiſtent indeed with the amneſty he had granted, but not, 
1 think, with his honour, Great. deſtruction. had been 
made of the game in his foreſts, during the late trou- 
bles; not only the rebels, but all who bordered there- 
upon, having hunted therein, without reftraint. For 
this offence he now called almoſt all the nobility,. and: 
many of all the inferior orders of men, to a ſtrict account 

1 


to the rebel barons in England were levelled to the ground 


was, it ſhook the throne! But Divine Providence ſo aſ- 


power more extenſive. The worſt effect of the war was 
the empty ing of his coffers; and, there being no confiſ- 
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in his court. They pleaded a general liberty granted, in 


the diſorder of thoſe times, by the regent of the kingdom, 
to hunt in the king's foreſts. Such an indulgence much ex- 
ceeded the favour which Henry had really done to his people, 


by having, from the firſt beginning of his reign, ſo relaxed 
the ſeverity of the foreſt laws, that no offences againſt them 
were puniſhed, as before, by loſs of life or of members, 
but only by amercements. It was enough to adhere to that 
humane mitigation, with ſome abatement of the mulcts: 
nor could it eafily be ſuppoſed that his fondneſs for hunting, 
which was one of his ſtrongeſt paſſions, would permit him 
to do more. Nevertheleſs ſome contemporary writers affirm, 
that Richard de Lucy, the regent, for his own juſtifica- 
tion, and in defence of all thoſe to whom he had given ſo 
extraordinary a licence, produced to Henry an order, ſent 
to him by that monarch during the rebellion, which com- 
manded him to throw open all the foreſts in England, and 
ſuffer the deer to be taken. They add too, that he was or- 
dered to deſtroy the royal fiſh-ponds, and give the people 
the fiſh, It is more credible, that he thought, it was pru- 
dent to wink at the violation of the laws for preſerving 
the king's game, while the ſafety of the realm itſelf was at 


ſtake; and that in thoſe circumſtances Henry had approved 


of his conduct: but ſuch a connivance laid no reſtraint on 
that prince from proſecuting thoſe who had treſpaſſed in this 
manner, at any other time, if he ſhould incline ſo to do. 


Vet he would have aQed more ſuitably to the generoſity and 


magnanimity of his former proceedings, if, forbidding the 
continuance of this licentiouſneſs forthe future, he had forgiven 
the paſt, and not diſturbed, by the general vexation and terror 
of theſe unexpected proſecutions, the tranquillity of his 
kingdom, which in greater matters he had done ſo much 
to eſtabliſh, He did not, indeed, violate his act of grace 
to the rebels by bringing againſt them this charge, becauſe 
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it did not relate to the treaſons there pardoned, and becauſe 
he proceeded with equal ſeverity againſt many loyal ſubjects, 
accuſed of the fame offence. But theſe, whoſe fidelity had 
entitled them to all the favour of the crown, thought their 
ſervices ill requited, when they found themſelves thus con- 
founded, as delinquents againſt it, with the moſt notorious 
traitors; and much of the gratitude, which the clemency 
ſhewn to the latter would have naturally produced, was loſt 
by their ſuffering diſquiet and damage for lighter miſde- 
meanors. The method of proceeding was alfo extremely 
odious, if we may believe an hiſtorian of conſiderable au- 
thority who lived in thoſe times; it being carried on (as he 
ſays) by a general inquiſition made upon oath, before the 
king or his juſtices, and Hhearſay evidence being taken. Even 
making ſome allowances for exaggerated reports, it muſt 
ſtill appear an ill-judged, impolitick act; and, ſuppoſing it 
done notwithſtanding a permiſſion accorded by Henry, it 
would deſerve a worſe cenſure; as there can be nothing more 
diſhonourable to the character of a king than laying ſnares 
for his ſubjects, to extort money from them, and turning the 
laws into engines of oppreſſion. Henry was not without fear 
of ſome danger to his perſon from the reſentment it cauſed, 
or from other grounds of ſuſpicion, not ſo publickly known : 
for, in a council which he held, about Midſummer, at 


joined in the rebellion againſt him to come to his court or 
great council, unleſs particularly ſummoned ; and likewiſe 
ordered, that none ſhould ſtay in his court after ſunſet, or 
come into it before ſunriſing, or go armed with bows and 
arrows, or ſharp-pointed knives, in any part of the realm 
on the Engliſh fide of the Severn, But theſe. ordinances 
did not long remain in force. 

While the king was at Woodſtock, four knights, accuſed 
of having murdered one of his foreſters, and ſome accom- 
Vol. III. . plices 
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plices in their crime, were brought priſoners to him, and 
ſoon afterwards were condemned and hanged at Litchfield, 
One may preſume, that the cauſe of their committing this 
outrage was the foreſter's oppoſition to that liberty of 
hunting in the king's woods, ſo generally taken for ſome time 
paſt. 

On the twenty-ninth day of Tune the king. and Henry 
his ſon held at Gloceſter a great council, for the ſettling of 
the peace of South Wales and the borders. 

The commotions occaſioned by. taking from Jorwerth 
Caerleon upon Uſke, and by one of his ſons having been 
killed by the Engliſh in the manner before related, had 
been effectually oor, in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy- two, by the commiſhon of chief juſtice over all 
South Wales, which Rhees ap Gryffyth had then received 
from Henry, and which he exerciſed with great prudence 
and with a laudable fidelity towards that prince. But, when 
he was drawn away, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
four, to ſerve in England againſt the earl of Derby, Caer- 
leon upon Uſke, which the Engliſh. had rebuilt, was retaken 
by Jorwerth; and the caſtle, which for want of battering 
engines he could not take, was alſo yielded to him, in ex- 
change for the priſoners he had made in the town. Yet, the 
next year, they were both recovered by the Enbliſh; and 
Rhees ap Gryffyth, returning into Wales from the fiege of 
Tutbury Aa” perſuaded Jorwerth and all the chief men 
of his family to go with him. to Gloceſter,, and make their 
ſubmiſſions to Henry, in confidence. of a pardon for all for- 
mer offences, to be obtained of that king through his me- 
diation. This could not be refuſed to an interceſſor whoſe 
conduct, both in Wales and in England, had been ſo meri- 
torious; nor could Henry himſelf thick, that the reſent- 


ment which Jorwerth and his family had ſhewn for. the death 
of his fon, all. circumſtances confidered, was without ſome 


foundation. 
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foundation. He therefore pardoned them all, and, to ren- 
der his grace more compleat, reſtored to Jorwerth Caer- 
leon, receiving homage from him, and from the other Welſh 
lords who accompanied him to this council, ſome of whom 
were near kinſmen, either in blood or by marriage, to Rhees ap 
Gryffyth. What cauſe there was, after theſe had thus renewed 
their allegiance to the crown of England, for any apprehen- 
hon of new diſorders in Wales, the hiſtories of thoſe times 
do not explain : but Henry deemed it a prudent, if not a 
neceſſary caution, to confederate together all his vaſſals pre- 
ſent there,, both Engliſh and Welſh, in an extraordinary 
manner, by making them ſwear, that if any one of them 
ſhould be attacked by any other potentate in Wales, all the 
reſt would unite in his defence. 

Part of the month of ſuly was ſpent by the king at Not- 
tingham, in impleading a great number of the inhabitants 
of that county and the circumjacent parts, for having hunted 
his deer; and from thence he went to York, where, on the 
tenth day of Auguſt, he was attended by the king of Scot- 
land, who brought thither with him all the biſhops, earls, 
barons, knights, and freebol/ders of his realm, from the 
greateſt to the leaſt, in order to their doing, together with 
himſelf, and earl David, his brother, liege homage to Henry, 
according to the articles of the treaty of peace concluded at 
Falaiſe. The caſtles demanded, as ſecurities for the full 
execution thereof, had been delivered to perſons appointed 
by Henry to take the cuſtody of them, before this time; and 
thereupon the Scotch king, with all the hoſtages he had gi- 
ven, among whom was his brother David, the preſumptive 
heir of his kingdom, had been ſet free. In this aſſembly 
at York the convention of Falaiſe was publickly read and 
confirmed; the ſeals of the king of Scotland and of the 
prince before-named being ſet to it, in preſence of the eſtates 
of both kingdoms; and the feudal acts there required, with 
ASS: all 
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all the further ſecurities of oaths and pledges mentioned in 
it, being compleatly performed, Theſe conſtituted as valid 
and binding a ſurrender of the ſovereignty of Scotland and all 
its members to England, as poſſibly could be made : and thus 
Henry became the firſt king of all Britain; the princes of 
Wales having been ſubjected before, by liege homage and 
fealty, to the dominion of his imperial crown, and the 
Seots, who had never yet ſubmitted their monarchy to. that 


or any other power, conſenting now to acknowledge the 


king of England and his heirs to all perpetuity their ſovereigns 
and liege lords, But what Henry had acquired, with great 
glory to himſelf, and great advantage to his people, his im- 

mediate ſucceſſor unadviſedly and impolitickly gave up: 
fince which time the ſeparation of Scotland from England, 
and the independence of the former (except for a ſhort in- 
terval under Edward the firſt) did much harm to the latter, 
and kept both countries in almoſt continual wars, till the 
happy union of the kingdoms in. the fixth year of Queen 
Ann made the Scots and Engliſh one nation, and eſtabliſhed 
the Britiſh empire on much. firmer foundations than any 
feudal connexion could have given to it, or any force in 


the Engliſh crown, while the realms were divided, could 


have been able to maintain. 

At the concluſion of theſe proceedings at York, the king 
of Scotland obtained permiſſion from Henry to employ his 
arms in reducing the rebellious Gallowegians to their former 
obedience. Gilbert and Uctred, ſons of Fergus, who de- 
ſcended from the ancient princes of that nation, had, on 
the death of their father, divided between them the inhe- 
ritance of the country, and, as vaſſals to Scotland, had 
ſerved under the orders of William the Lion in the late 
war againſt Henry : but, when William was a captive, they 
ſent to Henry in France ſupplications and preſents, imploring. 


him to receive them under his dominion, and protect them, 
as. 
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as his ſubjects, againſt the Scots. The younger of them, 


Uctred, was Henry's kinſman by his mother; and the pro- 
poſal they made ſeemed highly advantageous to the intereſts 


of that king. He therefore commiſſioned his chaplain, Roger 
de Hoveden, who afterwards wrote the hiſtory of his reign, 
and another eccleſiaſtick, to treat with theſe princes. But, 
before they ſet out, the elder brother, impatient of a partner 
in his power, had, by the help of his ſon, impriſoned the 
younger, and cruelly put him to death. A civil war had en- 
ſued 3 the murdered chieftain having left a ſon, who fought 


bravely to revenge his father's blood, and to gvard for him- 


ſelf the inheritance which he claimed. Nevertheleſs, at the 
time when the Engliſh envoys arrived, they found Gilbert in 
poſſeſſion of the whole province of Galloway, the ſovereignty 
of which, to obtain the king of England's protection, he 
and his people unanimouſly offered to that monarch, with 
a yearly tribute of two thouſand marks of ſilver, of five 
hundred cows, and an equal number of ſwine. But Henry, 
being informed of the murder of his kinſman, and knowing 
too, that, in driving out the Scots, the Gallowegians had 
maſlacred many Engliſh and Normans whom they found in 
their country, refuſed to take theſe barbarians under his pro- 
tection, or make any treaty with them. This conduct does 
him honour; and it was generous in him to permit the king. 
of Scotland to recover this province, though he was not bound 
to do ſo by the treaty of Falaiſe, and though Galloway had 
been anciently under the dominion of the Northumbrian 
kings, whoſe rights deſcended to him, if claims fo remote 
can be conſidered as rights. Indeed the Scots had no reaſon, 
through the whole courſe of this affair, to complain of 
his making an immoderate or vindictive uſe of his fortune. 
It is therefore no reflection (as ſome have ſuppoſed) on the 
magnanimity of the nation, that they gave up, at this time,, 
the independence of their ſtate, to. fave it from devaſtation, 
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from conqueſt, from deſtruction. The ſpirit they afterwards 

ſhewed againſt Edward the Firſt, who fraudulently and vio- 

lently, in breach of the truſt repoſed i in him, and without 

being provoked by hoſtilities on their part, uſurped the ſove- 

reignty over their kingdom, ſufficiently proves that in thus 
ſubmitting to Henry they conſidered the injuſtice of the war 

they had made, the barbarity with which they had carried it 

on, the guilt of the rebellion they had abetted, and there- 

fore yielded, without any ſuch violent efforts as ariſe from a 
ſharp and indignant ſenſe of ill uſage, to the compenſation 

required for the offences committed by their king and by 

them, againſt the realm, and againſt the perſon, of this 

prince. 


Benediet, About. Michaelmas, in the year eleven hundred and 

os ſeventy-five, arrived in England three embaſſadors from Ro- 

derick OConor, king of Conaught, namely, his chancellor, 

and the archbiſhop of Tuam, and the abbot of St. Brandon. 

But, before I relate the occaſion of their coming, it will be 

neceſſary to give an account of events which had happened 

in Ireland from the time when Henry left it till the period 
above-mentioned. 

It is probable that the taking the admmiſtration of Eaſt 

Meath from O Ruark, prince * Breffny, and giving the 

province entire to Hugh de Lacy (in whatever manner it was 

done) produced great reſentment in the heart of O Ruark, 

which burned there undiſcovered ſo long as King Henry con- 

tinued in Ireland, but, ſoon after the departure of that monarch 

from thence, began ſo far to break forth, as to cauſe appre- 

henſions that the peace of the kiogdom might thereby be 

diſturbed : to prevent which, through the mediation of ſome 

— — Ex- friends on each fide, a conference was appointed between 

C. 40. him and Lacy, lord lieutenant of Ireland. Oaths and 

ſureties having been reciprocally given, they met on a hill not 

far diſtant from Dublin, accompanied on each fide by a ſmall 


and 
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and equal. number of their friends and attendants. It was 
agreed that the Engliſh ſhould only be armed with their 
ſwords, and the Iriſh with their axes. The two chiefs 
conferred together apart from the reſt, aſſiſted by one un- 
armed interpreter. But a knight, nitnjed Gryffyth, who was 
nephew to Maurice Fitzgerald and one of Lacy's band: ha- 
ving conceived a ſuſpicion of ſome treachery intended by 
O Ruark, expreſſed his fear to his uncle, and with the con- 
ſent of that chief drew off ſeven knights, who were all his 
own relations, to another part of the hill, where they im- 
mediately took their horſes and arms, brought thither by his 
orders, and began to tilt with each other, wheeling con- 
ſtantly round the place of conference, ſo as to be within 
call if any tumult ſhould happen. Aſter ſome time had 
been ſpent in angry diſputes between Lacy and O Ruark, 

the latter, pretending a neceſſity to withdraw a little while 
out of ſight, gave a ſignal to ſome bands of Iriſh foot- 
ſoldiers, whom he had concealed in a valley, that they thould 
come to him, and then returned towards Lacy. Bat Fitz- 
gerald, who watchfully obſerved all his motions, ſeeing him 
advance with large ſtrides, with a pale viſage, and with his 
axe lifted up, inſtantly drew his own ſword, and admo- 
niſhing Lacy to be careful of himſelf Joudly called upon 
Gryffy ith to haſten to his ſuccour. But, before Lacy had time 
to draw his ſword, O Ruark aimed a blow at his bare head, 

which cut off the arm of the interpreter, who interpoſed to 

ward it off. Lacy retiring fell twice; but was protected 
and faved by the valour of Fitzgerald, who oppoſed his 

ſword to the axe of the treacherous Iriſh chief. At the 

ſame inſtant, the bands which O Ruark had called to him, 

and the horſemen led by Gryffyth, arrived on the ſpot where 

this encounter was paſſing. The Iriſh prince, who foreſaw 

that his infantry would not ſtand the ſhock of this cavalry 


armed 
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armed with [antes and ſtrong ſhields, endeavoured to eſcape 
on a horle, which three of his nobles brought to him; bur, 


by one violent puſh of Gryffyth's lance, and fell dead toge- 
ther. The three nobles were ſlain, and a great {laughter was 
made of all the Iriſh foot, in the open fields, over which 
they fled diſperſt. After the action the head of O Ruark 
was cut off, and ſet up on the great gate of the caſtle of 
Dublin; and his body was hung, with the feet upwards, 
on the gallows; a ſpectacle very dreadful and ſhocking to 
the Iriſh, who had never been accuſtomed to ſee the re- 
bellions of their princes or chieftains ſo ignominiouſly pu- 
niſhed | pit e e 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, who is often too fond of ſuperſti- 
tious tales, ſays, that Gryffyth's ſuſpicion was owing to a 
dream, which he had dreamed the night before, and in which 
he had ſeen a multitude of wild ſwine, ruſhing out of their 
cover, with great fury, againſt Fitzgerald and Lacy; but 
before the others one boar, of a very enormous fize, from 
whoſe tuſks they were faved, and with difficulty ſaved, by 
the aſſiſtance he gave them. 2s 28 

What appears from the facts, as they are told by Giraldus, 
is, that certainly Lacy's life was preſerved in the conflict by 
the precautions which Gryffyth, diſtruſtful of the Iriſh, had 
prudently taken, that morning, in concert with Fitzgerald. 

On Henry's return into England out of Normandy, the 
head of O Ruark was taken down from the gate of the 
caſtle of Dublin, and ſent to him in that kingdom. What 
he did with it there we are not told. But the death of this 
chieſtain gave to Lacy, for ſome time, a quiet poſſeſſion of 
all the great province of Meath, which he held of the 
king, as his immediate vaſſal. 

In the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- three, Earl 
Strongbow, to whom Henry had confirmed the poſſeſſion 
and government of Leinſter, on the terms before mentioned, 

3 made 
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in that province, for reſuſing to attend his court, when ſum- 
moned. In this expedition he was accompanied by Robert 
de Quiney, to whom he had-given in marriage his daughter 
by the counteſs of Pembroke, his firſt wife, and with her, 
as a portion, the higheſt military office he had in his gift, 
that of conſtable of Leinſter. They ravaged the whole 
country without - reſiſtance : but, when they returned, 
with the booty they had gained, towards Kildare, juſt after 
the vanguard, under the conduct of Strongbow, had paſt 
through a defile, O Dempſey fell on the rear. Robert de 
Quiney was ſlain with many of his knights, and the banner 
of Leinſter was taken. The death of the conſtable, who 
was well beloved by the troops, and very dear to the earl, 
did not affect him or them with more concern, than the 
diſgrace which their arms, for the firſt time, had ſuffered, and 
which, it was feared, would excite the courage of the Iriſh, 
eaſily rendered preſumptuous by good ſucceſs, to further acts 
of rebellion. The earl probably would have tried, by ſome 
enterprize better conducted, to repair his honour and re- 
venge his ſon in law's death; but he had no time to do it, 
being ſoon afterwards called, by orders from Henry, to aſſiſt 
him in France, againſt his enemies there, with all the force 
he could bring. This mandate he obeyed, though with evi- 
dent danger to his own great poſſeſſions in the province of 
Leinſter ; and the king was ſo pleaſed with ſuch a proof 
of fidelity in one to whom he had ſhewn no extraor- 
dinary kindneſs, that he gave him. the cuſtody of the 
caſtle of Giſors, a truſt of the greateſt importance. Bur, 
after the victory over the rebels in Bretagne, and other ad- 
vantages he had gained in France, before the end of autumn 
in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, he ſent back 
this lord, whoſe preſence he then thought more neceflary in 
Ireland, with ſignal marks of his favour : for he took from 
Vol. III. B b | Hugh 
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Hugh de Lacy the government” of that kingdom, and con- 
ferred it upon him. The cuſtody of Dublin, annexed: to 
the office of viceroy, was alſo committed to him ;_ beſides 
which Henry gave him the royal city of Wexford, and 
a caſtle in thoſe parts. Hugh de Lacy, with a prompt 
and meritorious obedience, retired from Dublin into 
Meath; but Robert Fitzſtephen, whom Henry had left 
in that city under Lacy's command, was now ordered 
into Normandy, with Maurice de Prendergaſt and Ro- 
bert Fitz-Bernard. The laſt of theſe, as lieutenant in the 
government of Waterford to Humphrey de Bohun, who 
had gone before into England, was commanded to take 
with him the whole garriſon of that place, when he had 
{urrendered the cuſtody thereof to Strongbow, who was re- 
quired to ſend thither a competent number of other troops, 


according to his diſcretion. The three knights above- 


mentioned paſſed over into England about the beginning of 
October, and found the rebellion then raging in that king- 
dom, where, in conſequence, I preſume, of new orders from. 
Henry, they joined his army commanded by Humphrey de 
Bohun, and did him good ſervice againſt the earl of Leinſter. 

During the abſence of Strongbow confederacies had been 
formed, among the princes of Ireland, to ſeize the opportunity 
of the dangerous wars, both inteſtine and foreign, which diſ- 
turbed all the other dominions of Henry, and ſhake off the 
yoke of his ſovereignty over them, by expelling all. the Eng- 
liſh out of their iſland. But the earl's unlooked-for return, 
with greater power than before, reſtrained: the effects of 
theſe deſigns for ſome time. Nevertheleſs. no. ſubmiſſions. 
were made to him by ODempſey, nor did he think it pru- 
dent to endeavour to reduce that chief to obedience till the 
diſturbances in England and France were compoſed, left it 
{hould kindle a general war with the Iriſh,. to ſuſtain-which 
he had not ſufficient force. The troops he had were 4 

paid; 
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paid; the money he had brought" with him having been 


ſpent, and it being no eaſy matter, as things were 
then circumſtanced, to draw any more front the king, or 
from his own lands in England. His ſoldiers therefore 


with the inaction of ' Hervey of Mountmaurice, who ſoon 
after the death of Robert de Quiney had ſucceeded: to the 
chief command of the army, demanded of Strongbow to be 

ut under the conduct of Raymond Fitzgerald, whom they 
Jojed for his liberality, his enterpriſing ſpirit, and the great 
| ſpoils they had taken when he was at their head, in the wars 
they had made as auxiliaries to Dermod. X | 

The earl, for many good reaſons, was very unwilling to 
make an alteration ſolicited in this manner; but the whole 
ſoldiery, with one voice, declaring they would leave him 
and paſs over into England, or even deſert to the Iriſh, it he 
did not comply with their demand, he ſubmitted to a force 
he could not reſiſt. Raymond led them directly into the 
heart of Ophally, and got much plunder there; but, this 
gain rather irritating than ſatisfying their avarice, they made 
an expedition into Munſter, took Liſmore which they ſacked, 


what pretence we are not told. Perhaps they thought it 2 
ſufficient cauſe of war, that the Iriſh there had ſome money 
by means of their commerce with the neighbouring Oſtmen 
of Waterford and of Cork, and a great abundance of cattle. 
The ſpoils of the town they propoſed to ſend to Waterford, 
in ſome ſhi 
which they found in the port: but, while theſe tranſports, ſo 
laden, were wind-bound in the mouth of the river Avon- 
more, they were attackt by a fleet of- two and thirty ſhips, 
which the citizens. of Cork had ſent out to intercept them. 
The Engliſh and Welſh ſoldiers, whom Raymond had put 

| Bb 2 aboard 


growing mutinous, for want of pay and ſubſiſtence, deſired 
to ſupply their neceſſities by plunder, and much diſpleaſed 


and pillaged the whole diſtrict belonging to that town, on 


from that city, and other merchant veſſels 
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aboard to guard them, under the conduct of an officer named 
Adam de Hereford, defended them with great valour. The 
chief commander of the enemy's fleet was killed; ſome of 
their veſſels were taken, the reſt returned to Cork; and the 
victorious party ſailed to Waterford, as ſoon as the wind 
would permit. In the mean time Raymond, at the head of 
ſourſcore knights and men at arms, defeated a body of Iriſh, 

whom Dermod Mac Carthy, prince of Cork and of Deſmond, 
had led to Liſmore by land, in concert with the Oftmen ; 
and then proceeded, undiſturbed by any further oppoſt- 

tion, along the ſea-coaft, to Waterford, with a booty of four 
thouſand cows and ſheep, taken by his troops 1n the territory 
of Liſmore. Elated with this ſucceſs, he preſſed the earl to 
give him his ſiſter Baſilea, with whom he was in love, and 


the office of conſtable or ſtandard-bearer of Leinſter, till an 


infant daughter, left by Robert de Quiney, ſhould be married 
to a man by whom the duty of it could be performed. Burt, 
the earl defiring time to conſider on the matter, and ſhewing 
himſelf not diſpoſed to grant either part of this requeſt, 
Raymond, full of reſentment, took the occaſion of his fa- 
ther's death in Wales, which happened foon afterwards, to 


return to that country, drawing away with him Meyler, his 


couſin german and friend, who in all theſe Iriſh wars, but 
more particularly in ſome actions of the enterpriſe againſt 
Liſmore, had eminently ſignaliſed his valour. After their 
departure the command of Strongbow's forces in Leinſter was 
again committed to his uncle, Hervey of Mountmaurice; yet 
the carl, to prevent any mutiny of the ſoldiers in an expedition 
he deſigned to make againſt Cork, choſe to lead them him- 
ſelf, i marched with them to Caſhel, where he halted 
ſome time, in expectation of a body of Engliſh and Oſtmen 
from Dublin, who were ordered to join his army there. 
But theſe troops, in their march, being lodged- at Offory for 


one night, and not fearing the approach of any enemy in 
that 
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that place, were attackt at the point of day, as they ſlept 


in their quarters, by a ſtrong party of 'Iriſh ra Donald 
O Brian prince of Limerick, * loſt four hundred Oſtmen, 
with four Engliſh knights who commanded the cavalry 


employed in this ſervice. The earl hereupon retired to Wa- 
ter ford, and found himſelf ſoon confined within the walls of 
that city; all the country being filled with armies of Iriſh, 

who, on the news of G Brian s ſuceeſs at Offory, as on a 
ſignal given, revolted from the allegiance they had ſworn to 
Henry. Roderick O Conor himſelf, deſiring to regain the 
ſovereignty of Ireland, which he had unwillingly yielded up, 
paſſed! the Shannon from Conaught, and with a great force 
invaded Meath. Hugh de Lacy at this time was gone over 
to ſerve the king, his maſter, in England, after having portioned 
out all the lands of that province among his friends and ſol- 
diers, to. be held under him as baronies or knights-fees, 
except what he reſerved for his own uſe in demeſne. 80 
dangerous a war now coming upon them in the abſence of 
their chief, they only endeavoured to ſave the principal 
places, abandoning many ſmall forts he had cauſed to be 
built for the fecurity of the country. Theſe the Iriſh de- 
ſtroyed, and ravaged all Meath to the very confines of 
Dublin. In ſuch circumſtances Strongbow, ſeeing no other 
reſource, diſpatched a letter to Raymond, whereby he en- 
treated him to come to his aid with all the forces he could 
raiſe, aſſuring him that immediately after his arrival he would 
give him his ſiſter. Raymond, equally fired by ambition 
and love, haſtened over with Meyler and thirty other knights, 
who were all of his own- kindred, one hundred men at arms, 

who ſerved likewiſe on horſeback: and three hundred Welſh: 
archers. He and his band arrived fafe in the port of Wa- 


terford, at the very inſtance when the citizens were riſing to 


attack the Engliſh in that city. On the fight of the fleet 
coming in before the wind, with the enſigns of England; 
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diſplayed; their fury yielded to their fear: the tumult was 
appealed ; and Raymond, landing his forces without oppo- 
ſition, conducted the earl from thence to Wexford by land, 
and all the troops he had with him, except the garriſon 
placed in Reginald's tower, and a few Engliſh, who, under 
the protection of theſe, choſe to remain in the town. But 
the governor, he left there, not daring to truſt to that de- 
fence, ſoon afterwards embarked, with ſome of his own 


houſehold, aboard of a ſmall veſſel, then lying in the river 


and navigated by ſome Oſtmen, who promiſed to carry them 


by ſea to Wexford, but murdered them all as ſoon as they 


had them in their power. This was done with the privity 


of many of their countrymen inhabiting Waterford, to whom 


returning they inſtantly maſſacred all the Engliſh in the houſes 


or ſtreets, without diſtinction of ſex or age. Yet the gar- 


riſon of the tower recovered the town, expelling, by an 


agreement with the reſt of the citizens, thoſe who had been 


directly concerned in theſe murders, and pardoning all the 


others. 


In the mean time Raymond ſolemniſed his nuptials at 
Wexford, and the next morning led his troops to oppoſe the 


territory of Dublin, That prince, at his approach, retired 
through Meath into his own dominions; and none of the 
other Iriſh chiefs, who had confederated with him, daring 


after his departure to keep the field, Raymond recovered all 
Meath. 


» 


depredations which the king of Conaught was making in the 


It was reaſonable to think that the Engliſh, till ſuch 


time as the civil diſſenſions in England were entirely 
compoſed, would have been content with defending thoſe 
provinces of Ireland in which they were ſettled from the 
attacks of the Iriſh: but the active ſpirit of Raymond, and 
his deſire to enrich his troops with plunder, impelled him to 
make an offenſive war on the territory of Donald © Brian, 
and attempt to take Limerick itſelf by ſtorm ; an enterpriſe 

to 
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to which his forces did not ſeem in any degree proportioned : 
for, againſt the great multitude of inhabitants there, who 
were trained to the uſe of arms, he brought only one hun- 
dred and twenty knights, or heavy armed horſe, three hun- 
dred light horſe, and four hundred foot, who were archers ; 
though the town was walled round, and had a ſtronger de- 
fence by being encompaſt by the river Shannon, fordable 
only in one place, where the ſtream was very rapid, and the 
bottom rough and ſtony. The troops ſtood on the brink, 


afraid to attempt ſo dangerous a paſſage, when a nephew of 


Raymond, named David, who was a very young man, and 
had never before been engaged in any action, ſpurring his. 


horſe forced him forwards into the river, and got ſafe to the 


other fide, crying out, that he had found the ford. But, 
none having followed him, except one heavy-armed horſe- 


man, named Geoffry Judas, he turned back and rejoined the 


body of cavalry from which he had gone forth. His com- 
panion, endeavouring to do ſo too, was carried away by the 
violence of the current into a deeper part of the river, and 
there drowned. Nevertheleſs the brave Meyler, being emu- 
lous of the courage his kinſman had ſhewn, plunged into 
the water, and paſſing over, unaccompanied by any of the 
ſoldiers, to the oppoſite fide, began to fight with the Iriſh, 


ſome of whom oppoſed his landing on the margin of the 


Shannon, while thoſe on the walls, which hung over the 


bank of the river, caſt down upon him a thick ſhower of 


darts and ſtones. Loud ſhouts were hereupon ſet up by 
both parties, which drew Raymond from the rear to the 
head of his army, where ſeeing his couſin engaged alone in 


ſo unequal a combat, he incited his men, by a ſhort ſpeech, 


to aſſiſt him, and gave them an example more powerful 
than his words, by paſſing foremoſt himſelf. One knight 
and two horfemen of an inferior degree were all they loſt 
in the paſſage; the citizens, ſtruck with terror, fled into the 
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city, ſhamefully deſerting, not only the margin of the river, 
but the wall and rampart itſelf. A great ſlaughter was 
made of them within the city, and a vaſt booty gained by 
the pillage of the houſes, which theſe conquerors thought 
the beſt reward of conqueſt : but it added much to their 
Joy, that they had thus taken vengeance on the prince of 
Limerick, for the loſs of the four hundred Oſtmen of Dublin, 
{ſlain at Offory by his troops. Raymond left fifty knights, 
with two hundred other horſemen, and the ſame number of 
archers, for the garriſon of the city, and then returned into 
Leinſter, 

Giarald, Cam. About this time, in a ynod of the biſhops of 

Hibern, Ex Ireland convened at Waterford, the bull of Pope Adrian, 

pogo Which granted that kingdom to Henry, was publickly read, 
having been, for that purpoſe, brought over from England 
by the prior of Wallingford, and William Fitz Aldelm. 
One {ſhould have thought that the king would have carried 
it with him when he went into Ireland: but, for reaſons not 
explained in the hiſtories of thoſe times, he did not produce 
it till now; though at his firſt coming thither he certainly let 
the Iriſh clergy know, that the ſee of Rome had approved his 
undertaking. Perhaps the harſh expreſſions in it concerning 
the nation, and the ſtrange power there aſſumed of diſpoſing 
of a free and independant crown, by a gift to a foreign 
prince from one who had no right to what he gave, made it 
proper-to conceal the grant from the Iriſh, while a quiet 
ſubmiſſion of their princes and nobles to the ſovereignty of 
Henry was hoped for by that monarch. The preſent revolt 
deſtroyed this hope; and therefore he now might recur to 
the papal authority, as the moſt effectual means to ſecure 
the obedience of the clergy of Ireland, by whom the people, 
whoſe conſciences were under their diretion, might, in ſpight 
of their rulers, be kept ſubject to him, or reclaimed from 
rebellion. 


After 
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After this ſynod was diſſolved, William Fitzaldelm and 
the prior of Waterford returned into England, from whence 
they went to the king in Normandy, that they might inform 
him what ſtate his realm of Ireland was in, and from what 
cauſes the troubles, which after Strongbow's return had ra- 
ther encreaſed than ſubſided, did, in their opinion, proceed. 
The report they made was agrecable to the impreſſions they 
had taken from Hervey of Mountmaurice, who accuſed Ray- 
mond of having made the Engliſh troops in Leinſter a 
mere band of freebooters, whoſe continual depredations had 
provoked all the Iriſh, and the Oſtmen themſelves, to rebel. 
He added, that it was the intention of this officer, by the aid 
of theſe ſoldiers, to uſurp for himſelf, not only the city 
and dominions of Limerick, but the whole realm of Ireland ; 
and in proof of this he alledged his having bound them to 
himſelf by extraordinary oaths of a treaſonable nature. The 
firſt part of the charge was not groundleſs; and, though in 
the latter the malice of Hervey againſt Raymond made him 
exceed the bounds of truth, yet certainly there was cauſe 
for jealouſy of ftate in the attachment to Raymond which 
the army had ſhewn againſt the principles of military diſci- 
pline and obedience. Henry thought it ſo alarming, that 
in the ſpring of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-four he 
recalled him from Ireland, ſending thither two nobles, with 


orders to bring him over into Normandy with them, and two 


others commiſſioned to remain with the earl, and aſſiſt him 
with their counſels. But, while Raymond, in obedience to 
this command, was preparing to ſet ſail, intelligence came 
to the earl, that Donald O Brian, prince of Limerick, had 
beleaguered that city with a great hoſt of Iriſh; and that all 
the proviſions found in it, when it was taken by Raymond, 
or brought into it afterwards, had been conſumed in the 
Strongbow therefore reſolved to march inſtantly to 


its ſuccour: but all his army refuſed to go upon this ſervice 
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without their former commander. In theſe circumſtances 
he conſulted the two noble counſellors ſent from the 
king, who joined with him, on account of the preſſing 
neceſſity, in deſiring Raymond to reſume the et of 
theſe troops ſo devoted to his perſon. That general here- 
upon led forth a detachment conſiſting of fourſcore heay: 
armed cavalry, two hundred light horſe, and three hundred 
archers, beſides ſome bands of Iriſh foot, conducted by the 
chiefs of Offory and Kinſale, whom family quarrels had 
made inveterate enemies to Donald O Brian. But, before 
they reached Caſhel in their way to Limerick, they heard 


that Donald, having raiſed the ſiege of that city on the firſt 


advice of their march, had taken poſt in a ſtreight, lying 
between them and Caſhel: and had ſtrongly fenced it 


_ againſt them. On this intelligence they advanced, and 


when they approached to the ſtreight, the chief of Oſſory 
made them this extraordinary 1 Sch: „O ye men, whoſe 
victorious arms have ſubdued to you this iſland, behave 
me yourſelves well this day: becauſe, if you conquer, our 
© axes will join your ſwords in wounding the backs of the 
« vanquiſhed and flying enemy; but, if ye are beaten, 


e theſe weapons, which always ſtrike on the ſide of the 


© conquering party, will be certainly turned againſt you. 


Meyler Fitz Henry, who led the vanguard of the Engliſh, 


hearing theſe words, which declared what had before been 


ſuſpected, made fo furious a charge, that he quickly forced 
his way through the e enemy 's barricado, with ſome ſlaughter 
of the Inſh by whom it was guarded ; but moſt of them 
fled without fighting. I preſume that in this and other 


aſfaults of entrenchments, or any fortified places, the Eng- 
iſh horſemen diſmounted and fought on foot, ſword in 


hand; cavalry not being proper for ſuch operations. By 


O Brian 


} 


O Brian and Roderick king of Conaught had conferences 
with Raymond, in which, begging for peace, they renewed 
their oaths: of fealty to the king of England, and gave 
hoſtages to ſecure a more faithful performance of their pro- 
miſes for the future. Moreover (to complete the good for- 
tune of Raymond) on his return to Limerick he found en- 
voys from Dermod Mac Carthy, prince or king of Deſ- 


mond, who came to implore his aſſiſtance in behalf of 


their maſter, whoſe rebellious ſon had almoſt driven him 
out of that country. This ſuit being backed with liberal 
offers to Raymond and high pay to his ſoldiers, he gladly 
ſeized the occaſion of acquiring two things which he equally 
coveted, more wealth and more fame. His arms reſtored 


Dermod; and he and his forces returned from this expedi- 


tion /enriched with the gifts they had received from that 


prince, and with ſtore of plunder they had taken from the 


rebels. After ſuch happy ſucceſs it was not thought ad- 
viſeable to ſend him out of Ireland, or deprive him of a 
command which it ſeemed that no other could fo worthily 
take. The peace he had ſettled in Deſmond was ſoon diſ- 
turbed : for Mac Carthy's ſon, under colour of a reconci- 
liation, having found means to get his father into his power, 
{but him up in a priſon: but the old man, with equal craft, 
contrived to put the uſurping prince to death. Ireland from 


that time was quiet till the end of the civil war in England 


and France, when Henry, having leiſure to attend to the 
ſettlement of his Iriſh dominions, was deſirous to conclude 
a new treaty of agreement with Roderick king of Conaught, 
for which purpoſe that prince had ſent over his chancellor, 
and the prelates before named, as his plenipotentiaries, who, 
a little before Michaelmas, in the year eleven hundred and 

ſeventy-five, waited on Henry at Windſor, where a great 
council was held, by extraordinary ſummons, for the ſo- 

lemn determination of this affair. The convention there 
| Cc 2 ratified 
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from their governments or from their poſſeſſions. 
likewiſe agreed and declared, that, if Roderick's own ſtrength 
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ratified was to this effect. Henry granted to his liegeman 
Roderick, that he ſhould be a king under him, ready to ſerve 
him as his vaſſal; and that he thould hold his own territo- 
ries as well and as peaceably, as he had held them before 


the coming 'of Henry into Ireland. He was likewiſe 
to have under his rule and dominion all the reſt of the 
iſland, and the inhabitants thereof (but with ſome excep- 
tions which are afterwards fpecified in the treaty), and to 
exerciſe juriſdiction over them all (kings and princes in- 
cluded), ſo as to oblige them to pay their tribute to the 
king of England through his hands, and to preſerve to that 
monarch his other rights. They werelikewiſe to hold in peace 
whatſoever they poſſeſſed at that time, ſo long as they re- 
mained faithful to the king of England, and paid him their 
tribute and what elſe he claimed by right, through the king 
of Conaught's hands ; faving in all things the prerogative 
and the honour of both thoſe kings. And in caſe that any 
of them ſhould rebel againſt either, and refuſe to pay their 
tribute or other duties in the manner before preſcribed, or 
ſhould depart from their fealty to the king of England, the 


king of Conaught was to judge them, and remove them 
It was 


ſhould not be ſufficient to do theſe things, the king of 
England's conſtable and his other ſervants and ſoldiers ſhould 
aſſiſt him therein, upon his requiſition, and ſo far as they 
ſhould find needful. The tribute demanded of him, out 


of all his own territories and others in the iſland; was a 


hide, ſaleable for the merchant, from every tenth beaſt of 
all the cattle killed there: except, that in thoſe diſtricts 
which the king of England retained as his demeſnes, or 
in thoſe of his barons, he was not to intermeddle; namely 
in Dublin and all its appurtenances ; in Meath and all its 
appurtenances; (comprehending therein whatſoever had been 


held 
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held by Hu Melachlin, or by any who had held that pro- 


vince after him) and in Wexford and all the 4k 
thereof, and in all the reſt of Leinſter ; and in Waterford, 
with the country between that city and Dungarvan ; this 
Jatter place, with all its appurtenances, included. And, 
if any of the Iriſh who had fled from the territories of the 
king s barons ſhould deſire to return thither, they might 
do it in peace, paying the tribute above-mentioned, as 
others did.z or doing the ancient ſervices which they uſed 
to do for: their lands; as their lords ſhould like beft. 
But, if any of the Iriſh who were ſubjects of the king of 
Conaught hould refuſe to return to him, he might — 


them to do it; aſter which they were quietly to remain in 


his land. ne the ſaid king was impowered to take 
hoſtages from all thoſe whom the king of England had 
committed to him, at his own and the king of Eugland's 
choice; and he was to give the ſaid hoſtages to the king of 
England, or others, at the King's choice. And all thoſe 
from whom theſe ſecurities were demanded were to. per- 

form certain annual ſervices to the king of England by pre- 
ſents of Iriſh dogs and hawks. And they were not to de- 


tain any perſon ee belonging to any land or terri- 


tory of that prince, againſt his will and commandment. 
Among the witneſſes to this treaty was Lawrence arch- 


biſhop of Dublin, who before the arrival of the king of 


Conaught's envoys had come over to England. From the 
tenour thereof it appears, that Henry thereby conſtituted 
Roderick O Conor a kind of viceroy, under him, over the 
whole realm of Ireland, except thoſe parts which he held 
himſelf in demeſne, or had granted to his barons, namely, 
Dublin, Wexford, and Waterford, with, all their appurte- 
nances, and Leinſter and Meath with all theirs. In Meath 
was then included the weſtern province of that name as 
well as the eaſtern, When the. kingdom of Leinſter was, 
7 granted” 
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granted by Henry to Strongbow, Dublin, with ſome of 
the cantreds adjacent to that city, was ſeparated from it, 
and retained in demeſne by the king; for which reaſon it 
is mentioned diſtinctly here. Wexford and Waterford, being 

. alſo in the hands of that monarch, are therefore excepted, 


If the ability of reducing the whole kingdom of Ireland 
to a perfect ſubjection had not been wanting at this time, 
Henry would not have choſen to make one of the Iriſh 
princes, and (what was ſtill worſe) their late monarch, the 
inſtrument of his ſovereignty over that nation (as he did by 
this treaty): for, ſurely, it was not the proper way to re- 
claim them from their barbarous cuſtoms, nor a ſecurity 
on which he could firmly depend. But in the preſent con- 
juncture he did not think it adviſable to withdraw himſelf 
from the care of his other dominions; and, without ma- 
king a long abode in that iſland, he could not hope to 
eſtabliſh his authority there in ſo compleat a manner, as to 
be able'to model the government of it on a regular, Eng- 
liſh plan. Two of the five Iriſh kingdoms (reckoning 

Munſter according to the ancient diviſion), and three prin- 
cipal cities, were, by this treaty, exempted from Roderick's 
Juriſdiction : in the other, the inferior princes and chieftains 
of the Iriſh had reaſon to think the protection, which they 
were entitled to demand from Henry, as his vaſſals and 
liegemen, againſt any oppreſſion on the part of the king 
of Conaught, a very ſufficient compenſation, both to them 
and their people, for ſo eaſy a tribute as they were bound 
to pay, or any other ſervices required on their part. Yet 
the grants made of ſome portions of their country to fo- 
reigners were fo grievous to the Iriſh, their national pride 
was ſo hurt by the loſs of the ancient independence of Ire- 
land, and the bonds of their allegiance to the king of England 
were now ſo looſely tied, that this was rather a temporary ac- 
commodation between him and them, than a durable ſet- 

4 tlement 
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tlement of his government in that iſland. His chief ſup- 


port there (except in the provinces poſſeſt by the Engliſh) 


was the affection of the clergy; to ſtrengthen which he pro- 
moted a native Iriſhman, named Auguſtin, to the biſhoprick 
of Waterford, and ſent him to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop 
of Caſhel ; which act of prerogative over the church of 
Ireland was done in this council held at Windſor, the arch- 
biſhops of Dublin and Tuam being preſent. 


About the end of November in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-five, the king, who had returned to his palace 
at Wincheſter, went out from thence to meet the pope's 


legate @ latere, Cardinal Huguzon, whom he had ſent for 


himſelf, The pretence for calling him over was to ſettle 
the diſpute concerning the primacy between the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York : but Gervaſe of Canterbury tells 
us, „that Henry, hating his queen for having inſtigated 
* his ſons to conſpire againſt him, earneſtly ſought a divorce, 
© an, to obtain it from the pope, invited over this legate, 
« and by careſſes and preſents attached him to himſelf.” I 
likewiſe find by a manuſcript in the Cotton library, that 
in the year eleven hundred and fixty-eight the barons of 
Poitou, who were then in rebellion againſt Henry, preſented 
a paper to the cardinal legates in France, the purport of 
which was to ſhew, that Henry and Eleanor were- third 
couſins of the half blood. Their view therein muſt have 
been, to procure, on this account, from the papal autho- 
rity, another divorce from that princeſs ; as ſhe had been 
ſeparated before from King Louis, her firſt huſband, for 
being his fourth couſin of the whole blood. The dominion 
of Henry over their country would thus have been rooted 
up: but the manuſcript ſays, that no attention was given to 
them, on this point, by the legates. Henry himſelf may 
have now been willing to make uſe of this or any pretence 
to. break the bonds of his marriage, which he' could wi 
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but feel very grievous, after the atrocious conſpiraey his 
queen had formed, in his family itſelf, for his ruin; a 
conſpiracy, which he had too much cauſe to believe had 
even ftruck at his life. One circumſtance alone could na- 
turally check his ſtrong and reaſonable deſire of being ſe- 
parated from her, the baflardifing of his children by ſuch 
a divorce. But it has been mentioned before, that the law 
of England, at this. time, allowed the children of parents 
diverced from each other on account of near kindred to in- 
herit as if born in lawful wedlock; and Henry might think 
that the reaſon and equity of this law would not only be 
applied to private inheritances, but alſo to that of the crown. 
He might alſo ſuppoſe, that his eldeſt ſon's coronation, and 
the feudal homage performed to him in conſequence of 
that act, would ſecure his ſucceſſion to the kingdom 
of England, and all dependencies on that crown, by 


a kind of elective right; and that the inveſtiture of 


the dutchy of Aquitaine, given by Louis to Richard, 
would be likewiſe a ſufficient ſecurity to the latter for the 
quiet poſſeſſion of that feudal dominion. The ſame reaſon- 
ing would hold good as to Anjou and Maine, with which his 


eldeſt ſon had been inveſted; and he might, at his death, 
with the conſent of the ſtates, bequeath to him Normandy, 


which a teſtamentary appointment, ſo ratified and confirmed, 
had given to William he Baſtard. As for Geoftry, his 
right to the dutchy of Bretagne aroſe wholly from his mar- 
riage with the heirefs thereof, and therefore could not be 
affected by the nullity of the marriage made by his parents, 
if it ſhould be declared void. The agreement of Eleanor 
to this ſeparation, for the fake of delivering herſelf out of 


priſon, and her conſent to give up the dutchy of Aquitaine 
to her favourite ſon, Richard, reſerving a proper appanage 


for her own ſupport and maintenance, could hardly be 


doubted. Theſe reaſons, concurring with a ſtrong incli- 


nation, might ſeem to Henry ſufhcient to remove the ob- 
| fa ' jection 
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jection of his hurting his children by annulling his mar- 
riage; and, as Cardinal Huguzon was his friend and 
relation (for ſo he calls him in a letter to the pope), he 
might hope to prevail in his application to Rome for 
relief from the matrimonial yoke, which, in ſeveral inſtances, 
the authority of that fee had taken off from princes, on 
leſs excuſable motives. What paſſed in the negotiation 
(if there really was any negotiation about it) we are 
not told; nor indeed could the particulars be eafily 
known to the chroniclers of thoſe days. Unfortunate- 
ly, at this period, we have not the ſame help from 
the private letters of perſons entruſted with ſecrets, as 
we had in tranſactions relating to Becket, when that prelate 
was in exile. The public acts of the legate, in exerciſing 
his authority over the Engliſh church, are more fully re- 
lated. - Upon his firſt arrival the clergy complained hea- 
vily to him of their having been proſecuted in the king's 
courts for hunting in his foreſts, as a breach of the privi- 
leges claimed for them by Rome. But they gained from him © 
no ſupport. On the contrary, he authoriſed thoſe proſecu- Benedia. | 
tions; doubtleſs, becauſe he well knew that many canons 1175 : 
of the church forbad them to huntàa. Yet Gervaſe of Can- 
terbury, and ſome of the other monks who wrote hiſtories 
in that age, inveigh bitterly againſt him on this account. 


20I 
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On the ſecond of February in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix, the king held at Northampton a general 


aſſembly, or parliament, * in whieh (ſays Gervaſe) he re- Gerate, col. 
% newed and confirmed the aſſiſe of Clarendon, the exe- . 
e crable conſtitutions of which had cauſed the bleſſed Martyr 
St. Thomas to live in baniſhment ſeven years, and at laſt 

85 0 be crowned with a glorious martyrdom.” This did 
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not well ſuit with the publick veneration he had lately 


paid to Becket; and we may reaſonably preſume that 


the legate availed himſelf of that inconfiſtency to re- 


monſtrate againſt the execution of thoſe laws, thus re- 


newed and confirmed. "Theſe remonſtrances he might 
make with greater efficacy and force, if it be true that the 
king defired help from the pope (as Gervaſe of Canterbury 
affirms) to get his marriage diſſol ved: becauſe ſuch a fa- 

your could hardly be obtained from the church without ſome 
conceſſions to it; and this motive would operate much more 
ſtrongly on Henry, to induce him to grant them, than any 
other whatſoever. There muſt certainly have been ſome 
powerful, latent reaſon, which, after fo long a contention, 
could make him defift from executing his laws, eſpecially 
at a time when his arms had been victorious over all his 
enemies, and his power was eftabliſhed more firmly than 
ever in the realm of England. For it appears from a letter 
which he ſent to the pope by the hand of the legate, that, 
notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition of the greateſi and 
wiſeſt men in his kingdom, he had, at the earneſt interceſſion 


of the legate, and out of his reverence and deyotion to- 
wards the ſee of Rome, accorded, that, for the future, no 


eccleſiaſtick ſhould be 3 brought before any ſecular 
judge, for any crime or tranſgreſſion, except an offence 
againſt the foreſt laws, or in the caſe of a lay fee, for which 
ſecular ſervice was due to him (the king), or to any other 
lay lord. 

This impunity to all crimes, but the treſpaſſes above- 
mentioned, would have endangered the lives of the clergy 


themſelves; to ſecure them from which ſhare of peril with 


the laity, the king further promiſed, in his letter to the 
pope, that any perſon convicted, or making confeſſion, before 
his juſticiary, in the preſence of the biſhop or his official, 
of having willfully and maliciouſly murdered a clergyman, 


ſhould, 


3 
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ſhould; beſides: the uſual puniſhment for the Se of a 


layman, ſuffer a forfeiture, for himſelf and for his n of 


all his lands of inheritance for ever. 


The king added a promiſe to — che clergy, in all 
A cauſes; feb being tried by duel; and not to. retain in his 
hands vacant biſhopricks or abbeys beyond the term of 


one year, unless from ur gent neceſſi , or ſome evident Faye 
of delay, not falſely pretended. - 
Theſe laſt words in effect ſet the. enfirhine; very looſe," as 


the neceſſity and the cauſe were to be judged of by him: 


but neither this, nor any « other of the foregoing conceſ- 
ſions, was enacted at this time by authority of parliament, 
or during any part of this king's reign; nor did he him- 


ſelf obſerve; them, except in not compelling criminal 
churchmen to appear before a lay Judge, unleſs in the caſes 


reſerved, and exempting: them in all caſes' from the mode 


of trial by duel. The ſtatutes of. Clarendon concerning | 
eccleſiaſtical matters ſubſiſted unrepealed and confirmed, 


but were ſuſpended -in part by a temporary connivance 
of the executive power, which, though an unwarrant- 
able act of prerogative, was better than an abſolute and 
expreſs repeal. | 75 


03, : 


Before I particularize the- "laws, not relating to the 2 


church, which had been enacted at Clarendon and were 
ed at Northampton, it will be Proper to faniſh 
the account of the - legate's . proceedings in England. 
After ſettling a diſpute about a chapel at Gloceſter, between 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, he brought them 
both to refer- their more important controverly, about 
the right of the latter to carry his croſs ere& in the 
province of the former, and other points of contention 
between their ſees, to the judgement of the archbiſhop 


of Rouen and ſome other French prelates. He then 


viſited all the metropolitan churches and principal abbeys 


of England; in the exerciſe of which power he is 
Vol. III. D d 2 accuſed 
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accuſed of extorting a great deal of money, which he car- 


ried out of the kingdom. This viſitation being ended, he 
returned to the king, and with the concurrence of his ad- 


vice and authority, ſummoned all the biſhops, abbots, and 
priors of England, 10 hear the mandates and precepts of 


the ſupreme pontiſf (ſays the abbot of Peterborough, a con- 
temporary author.) At the opening of this ſynod, which 
met on Midlent Sunday in a chapel at Weſtminſter, a moſt 
extraordinary and moſt ſcandalous ſcene enſued. - For, the 
legate being ſeated, an eager contention aroſe between the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, for the place at his 
right hand; and, while they were diſputing, the monks 
of Canterbury and all the attendants on the former ruſhed 
furiouſly on the latter, aſſaulted him, threw him down, 
and trampled him under their feet. He received from 
them many blows; his mitre was broken, and he was 
with difficulty delivered from their rage, half dead, by 
others of the council. The legate, ſeeing this outrage, 
and ſuppoſing it to be done by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury's order, or at his inſtigation, ſummoned that prelate 
to Rome, there to anſwer for having, by ſuch a riot, in his 
preſence, affronted and diſgraced the embaſſador of the 
pope, and the pope himſelf. The archbiſhop of Vork alſo 
cited his adverſary to the Roman tribunal, and with him the 
biſhop of Ely, as perſonally concerned in this aſſault. The 
legate,. after notifying his own reſolution of bringing the 
affair before the pope, diſſolved the aſſembly: ſo that we 
know not what were the mandates and precepts of the ſu- 
preme pontiff which they had been ſummoned to hear, The 
archbiſhop of York, as ſoon as he was able to go out of 
the ſynod, went and complained to the king of the inju- 
ries. he had ſuffered, which raiſed in that monarch a great 
paſſion of anger againſt the two offending prelates of Can- 
teroury and Ely. The firſt of theſe very prudently applied 


to. 
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to the legate in private, and with ſoothing words, well 
ſupported, by the more prevalent force of gold, perſuaded 
him to deſiſt from his appeal to the pope, as he did him- 
{elf from a counter-appeal he had made. He alſo ſollicited 
a reconciliation with- the archbiſhop of York, which that 
prelate refuſed. - Soon afterwards the legate, much diſ- 
guſted at the ſcandal of which he had been a witneſs, de- 
parted into Normandy, where he exerciſed his authority in 
ſome acts not recorded by the writers of thoſe times, and 
then returned to Rome. 

Many reaſons made it proper for the king to reſent this 
flagrant breach of the peace, thus committed in the face of 
the whole Engliſh church, and of a cardinal legate. One 
was, that it partly aroſe from the hatred the monks of 
Canterbury bore to the archbiſhop of York for what he 
had done againſt Becket, notwithſtanding his having been 
abſolved by the pope from the ſpiritual cenſures, which 
had been fulminated againſt him on that account. For, as 
he went out of the ſynod, many of them exclaimed, 
* Go, betrayer of St. Thomas: thy hands. ſtill ſmell of 
* blood ]!“ But, the legate having now prevailed upon 
Henry not to puniſh any outrage, even of the moſt heinous 
kind, by the juſtice of the crown, if the offender was in 
holy orders, that prince could not judicially take any cog- 

nizance of this affair, and it was his deſire to continue in 
friendſhip with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he 
had found well affected in all reſpects to his ſervice, and of 
great moderation in eccleſiaſtical matters. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as the firſt emotions of anger were quieted in his 
mind, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to make up this 
quarrel between the two contending primates, ſo contrary 
to the ſpirit of meekneſs and humility becoming their ſacred 
function. For this purpoſe he called a great council at Win- 
cheſter, and prevailed on them there to take an oath, that 
they would ſuſpend for five years all enmity or wrath 
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againſt. each other. The biſhop of Ely likewiſe ſweating. | 
guilty of 


But, to return to the acts of the oartliingal at Northathp- 
ton—Tt is a common opinion that one of - thoſe acts was 
the firſt inſtitution of izinerant juſtices in the kingdom of 
England. And indeed the firſt mention of them in our 
ancient chronicles i is under this year. But Madox has ſhewin 
by far ſuperior authority, the Records of the Exchequer, 


that there had been itinerant juſtices, to hear and determine 


criminal and civil pleas, in the eighteenth year of the reign 
of Henry the Firſt, and likewiſe juſtices in eyre for the 
pleas of the foreſt. 11 alſo appears by the ſame unqueſtion- 
able evidence, that in the twelfth, and from thence to the 
Henry the Second, Juſtices of 
both ſorts had been conſtantly ſent into the ſeveral coun- 
ties. As this point is important to the hiſtory of our law, 
I ſhall give theſe records in the Appendix to this book. 


But I muſt further obſerve here, that, as well in the names 


of the juſtices itinerant of the years eleven hundred and 


ſeventy-ſix and eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, as in the 
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counties aſſigned to them, ſome differences occur between 
the Exchequer rolls and the chronicles of Benedict abbot 
of Peterborough, and Hoveden, who copies from him. 
We therefore cannot rely on the accounts in thoſe writers 
concerning this matter, as accurate or authentick. Never- 
theleſs it is probable from what they ſay, that a new di- 
viſion of the kingdom into ſix circuits may have been 
made in this parliament of the twenty-ſecond year of Henry 
the Second, and another into four in x the ee 
of that king. | 

There is reaſon to believe that the Grit appointment 
of itinerant judges in England was conſequential to a 
ſimilar inſtitution in France, which Louis le Gros intro- . 
5 duced, 
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. 3 ſs which Henry the firſt, from ſeeing the utility 


of it; Where, brought into this kingdom ; as many other 
. cuſtoms, aſter the Normans came hither, were derived to 
us from the French, and many of ours reciprocally imparted 


to the Normans and other ſubjects of our kings in France. 
Hut, in the reign of King Stephen, perpetually agitated 
with inteſtine commotions, this ſeems to have been dropt; z 
and the glory of fixing in the Engliſh, conſtitution fo uſeful 
an improvement belongs to Henry he ende, by waom 
it was revived and regularly ſettled. | 
Lord Chief uſtice Hale, whom 1 cite as a great au- 
thority on this ſubject, in diſplaying the advantages of this 
' inſtitution, - obſerves, „ that it was a remedy to the evils 
i ariſing from the. adminiſtration of the common juſtice 
of the kingdom being (except in greater caſes) wholly 
a diſp enſed in the county courts, hundred courts, and 
** courts baron; which muſt have bred great inconveni- 


© ence, uncertainty, and variety in the laws, eſpecially in 


«the ſeveral counties. For, the deciſion or judgement 
being made by divers, courts, and ſeveral independent 


« judges who had no common intereſt among them, in 


their ſeveral judicatories, thereby, in proceſs of time, every 


« ſeveral county would have ſeveral laws, cuſtoms, rules,. 


«and forms of proceeding.” 

His Lordſhip likewiſe takes notice, that in theſe ſeveral 
„ courts all the buſineſs of any moment was carried by 
parties and factions. For, the freeholders being generally 
the judges, not only of the fact, but of the law, every 
man that had a ſuit there ſped according as he could 
«© make partes; and men of great power and intereſt in 
the county did eaſily overbear others in their own cauſes, 
or in ſuch wherein they were intereſted, either by relation 
of kindred, tenure, ſervice, dependence, or application. 
And, although in caſes of falſe judgement the law, even 
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l before the king or his chief juſtice, and in caſe the jodge- 


* ment was found to be ſuch in the county court, all the 
members were conſiderably amerced (which alſo continued 
long after in uſe with ſome ſeverity), yet this proved but an 
ineffectual remedy for theſe miſchiefs. Therefore the * 
c took another and a more effectual courſe: for in the twe 
ſecond year of his reign, by the advice of his parliament 
held at a inſtituted juſtices itinerant,” &c, 
To theſe obſervations of this learned judge I will add, 
that there was another reaſon for it, of a political nature, 
namely, to obviate the miſchiefs ariſing to the crown, and 
to the whole commonwealth, from the hereditary juriſ- 
dictions introduced into England by the feudal ſyſtem there 
eſtabliſned under the firſt Norman kings. The diſpenſing of 
Juſtice is the higheſt and nobleſt prerogative of a monarch ; 
nor does any thing more difturb the good order of a king- 
dom, than to have that power independently reſident in 
fubjeas, and exerciſed in their names. It was ſome check 
to this evil, that from the other inferior courts appeals lay 
to the county court, where the ſheriff (an officer of the 
crown) preſided; and from thence to the king's court. But, 
to have the royal juſtice thus carried into all the feveral 
counties, by itinerant judges, whoſe commiſſions were im- 
mediately derived from the crown, and whole juriſdiction 
was exerciſed in the name of the king, and armed with all 
his power, was a very great eaſe and benefit to the people, 
as it ſaved them from the trouble of proſecuting appeals in 
ordinary ſuits, and was much leſs expenfive. | 
The above-mentioned records of the Exchequer demon- 
ſtrate, that, during a great part of King Henry the Se- 
cond's reign, pleas were held in the ebüntins from year to 
year, by his judges. But it appears by a paſſage in Matthew 
of Weſtminſter (called Florilegus), that, ſome time before 
the year twelve hundred and Ges: the itinerant juſtices 
were reſtrained from going their circuits oftener than once 
| | - > 
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in ſeven years. This was a blameable change, and pro- 
bably was occaſioned by the jealouſy of the barons, de- 
ſirous to keep the adminiſtration of juſtice in their own + 
hands. It was happy for the commons when annual cir- - 
cuits,  agreeably to the practice in the reign of this king, 


were afterwards re-eſtabliſhed. Ne 
I The itinerant judges, appointed in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſix, were directed and empowered, by 


by commiſſion from him, or (in the caſe of his abſence out 


of the kingdom) from his vicegerents, where the property 


in queſtion was not more than half a knight's fee; unleſs. 


the controverſy. were of ſuch importance that it could not 


be determined but in the King's preſence, or ſo difficult that 
the judges doubted about it, and deſired to refer it to the 
king, or to thoſe who held his place. They were alſo. 


commanded to make inquiſition concerning robbers and 
other maleſactors in the counties through which they went, 
and to take ſpecial care of the profits of the crown in its 
landed eſtate and feudal rights of various ſorts, eſcheats, 
wardſhips, and the like: to enquire into caſtle guards, and 
ſend the king information from what perſons they were due, 


in what places, and to what extent: to ſee that the caſtles 
which the parliament had adviſed the king to demoliſh were 


compleatly deſtroyed, under pain of being proſecuted them 
ſelves in his court: to enquire what perſons had gone out 


of the realm, that, if they did not return by a. day ap- | 


pointed, in order to take their trial in the King's court, they 
might be outlawed : to receive, within a certain limited 
term, from all who would ſtay in the kingdom, of every 
rank or condition (not excepting even thoſe who held by 
ſervile tenures), oaths of fealty to the king, which if any 
man refuſed, they were to cauſe him to be apprehended as 
Vo... III. Ke. the 
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authority of parliament, to do in their circuits all kinds of 
right and juſtice which belonged to the king's regal office, 
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the king's enemy; and, moreover, . to oblige all; 1 
from whom liege homage was owing, and who had wh 0 
yet done it, to do it to the king veighin a d time, 72 
which the juſtices themſelves were to fix 1 
The greater part of theſe injunctions were conſequences +6 
of the late inteſtine war. But, ſome ftatutes renewed in 
this parliament at Northampton, and which the itinerant. 
juſtices were ſworn to obſerve, being general regulations in 
judicial proceedings, or laws by which the civil property, or 
the criminal juſtice of the realm, was materially: affected, 
it will be neceſſary to explain the nature of them 1 with * 
3 ſome obſervations thereupon. 51 
Abd.” and By one of theſe it was declared, chat, on x the death of a 
Hoveden, ad free tenant, his heirs ſhould remain in fuck ſeiſin, or poſ- 
| Seealloap- ſeſſion, of his fee, as he had at the day of his deceaſe; 
k. and ſhould have his chattels, in order to ſatisfy the legacies 
deviſed by his will: and that afterwards they ſhould repair 
to their lord, and perform to him all they owed, with re- 
gard to the relief and other feudal- dues to kinks he was 
entitled. If the heir was a minor, his lord was required 
to receive his homage, and take the cuſtody of him during his 
nonage. If he had more lords than one, they all were 
required to receive his homage, and he was to perform to 
them all his feudal duties. The wife of the defunct was | 
alſo to have her dower, and ſuch part of his chattels as 
belonged to her. And, if the lord of the fee ſhould deny 
to the heirs of the defunct the ſeiſin they claimed, the 
king's juſtices were to make recognition, or inqueſt, by 
twelve lawful men, what poſſeſſion he had at the day of 
his deceaſe, and, according to the verdict, reſtore it to his 
heirs. It. was added, that if any one ſhould act contrary 
to this ſtatute, and be attainted thereof, . he ſhould be at 


* king's — (chat is, he ſhould be 3 
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This was a very important act of parliament. It ſecured 


to the heirs of every free tenant the chattels of the defunct, 
for the ſatisfaction of his bequeſts, againſt any unjuſt or 
vexatious detainer thereof by the lord of the fee, and to 
the widow her dower and her part of his chattels. At the 
ſame time it ſecured to the feudal lord, or lords, all the 
fruits of their tenure, not as given by this ſtatute, but as 
recogniſed and confirmed, ſome particularly, and ſome by 
general words. The method of enquiry, in caſe that poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fee ſhould be denied to the tenant, was not 
by duel or any ſuperſtitious kind of trial, but by the verdict 
of a jury, upon which the king's juſtices were immedi- 
ately to reſtore the inheritance to the heirs. 
One of theſe ſtatutes, relating to criminal juſtice, ſays, 
that if any one apprehended for murder, or theft, or rob- 
bery, or forgery, or, any other felony; confeſſes his of- 
fence before the chief magiſtrate of the hundred or borough 
and any lawful men, or if he has made a like confeſſion 
without being apprehended, he ſhall not be ſuftered to deny 
it afterwards before the king's juſtices. 

By another, a robber, when taken, was to be committed 
to the cuſtody of the ſheriff, or, in the abſence of the 
ſheriff, to the neareſt caſtellan, who was to keep him in 
his cuſtody till he could deliver him to the ſherift. 

This parliament did alſo confirm a law, which has been 
mentioned in a former part of this work, that no ſtranger 
ſhould be lodged for more than one night, in any burgh or 
town, without being put under pledge. 

But the moſt extraordinary ſtatute here enacted was this; 
that if any one was arraigned before the king's juſtices of 
murder, or theft, or robbery, or of receiving any ſuch 
malefactors, or of forgery, or of malicious burning of 
houſes, by the oaths of twelve knights of the hundred, or 
(when ſo many knights were not preſent) by the oaths of 
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twelve free and lawful men, or by the oaths of four men 


of every town of the hundred, he was to undergo the 


trial of the water ordeal, and, if convicted thereby, to loſe 
one of his feet, according to the ſtatute made at Clarendon, 
to which, for the greater rigour of juſtice, | this parliament 
added, that he ſhould alſo loſe one hand, and abjure the 
kingdom, and go out of it within forty days. If acquitted 
by the ordeal, he was to ſtay in the Kingdom, finding 
ſureties, unleſs he had been arraigned of murder, or any 
heinous felony, by the community of the county and of 
the lawful knights of his country; in which caſe, though 
the ordeal had declared him innocent, he was nevertheleſs 
to quit the realm within forty days, and take with him his 
chattels (ſaving the rights of his lords), and be at the mercy 
of the king whether he ſhould ever return or not. This 


ſtatute was to take place from the time when that of Cla- 


rendon here confirmed was enacted until the preſent time, 


and as much longer as it ſhould pleaſe the king, in the caſes 


of murder, treaſon, and malicious burning, and in all 


the caſes above-mentioned, except in ſmall thefts and rob- 
beries committed in the time of war, ſuch as ſtealing 


| horſes, or oxen, or things of ſmaller value. 


In conſidering this law one is ſtruck with the injuſtice 
of ſending men to a trial, by which if condemned they were 


to be puniſhed with amputation of limbs and perpetual ba- 


niſhment; and even if acquitted, on a charge of any heinous 
felony, to be baniſhed for a time, or, if the king pleaſed, 
for life. Suppoſing that ſome doubt concerning the proof 
of the ianocence of the party, acquitted in this manner, 
was the cauſe of this praceeding, ſo contrary to the ordi- 
nary courſe of law, ſuch doubt ſhould have been equally 
applied to invalidate the proof of guilt by this trial. 

We are told, that William Rufus, upon being informed, 


that about fifty Engliſhmen of good quality and fortune, 


whom 
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whom he had cauſed. to be tried for killing his deer by the 
ordeal: of hot iron applied to their hands, had all come off 
unburnt, and conſequently acquitted, declared, he would 
try them again, by the judgement of his court, and not 
by this pretended judgement of God, which was made fa- 
vourable or . at any mans pleaſure. The 
monk, who relates this, repreſents i it as ſhewing the impi- 
ety of the king; but it only ſhews that he thought, 
this ſuperſtitious method of trying a criminal accuſa- 
tion was fraudulently managed; and ſo, doubtleſs, it 
was; or no man could ever e been acquitted by it. 
Henry, the Second had, perhaps, the ſame opinion about it, 
and e would not allow ſuch an acquittal to have its 
full effect: but, if it could not avail to clear a culprit, it 
ought not to have been effectual to condemn him; as it 
was by this law, which ſavours ſtrongly of the barbariſm 
{till remaining 1n thoſe times. 
Ordeals by water and fire had been always in uſe among 
the Engliſh. Mention is made of them in one of the moſt 
ancient codes of the Anglo-Saxon laws, the ſtatutes of 
King Ina: and the ſame modes of trial were cuſtomary, I., Wilkins, 
long before, in many pagan nations, particularly among 
the Celtic tribes, who, in their early migrations out of the v. Pattoutier, 
Eaſt, brought with them theſe ſuperſtitions, and ſpread them — =: 10/uas 
over the greateſt part of Europe. The adopting of them 
into the Chriſtian religion is one inſtance among many, 
how ftrangely the practice of accommodating that faith to 
ſuperſtitions the moſt foreign and moſt abhorrent from it 
prevailed in ſome ages. 
Sir H. Spelman has given us, from the ancient book Ex texta 
of Rocheſter, a form of prayer and exorciſm, uſed in this Span" (left. 
kingdom, to endow the water or hot iron with the miracu- Oανανν 
lous power of diſcovering guilt or innocence in ſuch trials; 
by which it appears (as alſo by the ſtatute of King Ina | 
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above-mentioned) that the Chriftian clergy interfered (as 
the heathen prieſthood had done) in this pretended ſuper- 
natural adminiſtration of juſtice; deſiring, doubtleſs, to 
gain thereby to themſelves a greater reverence from the 
people. Yet the Roman pontiff, and the canons of ſeveral 
councils, juſtly condemned and forbad it, as repugnant to 
the precept, Thou fhalt not tempt the Lord thy God. Their 
authority by degrees fo far prevailed, that King Henry the 
Third, by an order of council, in the third year of his 
reign, commanded his judges, fora/much as the judgement 
by fire and water was prohibited by the church of Rome, 
and it had not been determined, when they ſet out on their 


circuits, how perſons arraigned of robbery, murder, or other 
fuch crimes, ſhould be tried, to keep them in priſon under 


ſafe cuſtody, but ſo as not to endanger their lives or 
limbs; and to cauſe perſons charged with leſs heinous of- 
fences, yet ſuch as would have been triable by fire or water 
if it had not been forbidden, to abjure the kingdom. This 
was better than baniſhing them (as was done by the ſtatute 
of Henry the Second above-mentioned) after the ordeal 
had cleared them : and from this time forwards ſuch trials, 


without any expreſs law having been made to forbid them 


(at leaſt, ſo far as we know) were aboliſhed in England by 
diſuſe. | 

But another ſpecies of appeal to what in thoſe days was 
called the judgement of God, continued here many centuries 
after the ordeal by fire or water; I mean the trial by duel. 
This alſo was a part of the ancient juriſprudence of many 
barbarous heathen nations, which their converſion to 
Chriſtianity did not always correct, as it naturally ought to 
have done. Luitprandus, a king of the Lombards in Italy, 
ſays in one of his laws quoted by Sir H. Spelman, «© We 
are uncertain about the judgement of God, and have 
« heared of many perſons who have unjuſtly loft their 
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e cauſes in trials by Battle. But we are not able to abro- 

„ gate this impious law of the Lombards, which the 

e cuſtom of our nation has eſtabliſhed.” The ſame com- 

plaint might as juſtly have been made by the kings of 

many. other countries. Several popes condemned this as 

much_ as the ordeals by fire and water : but the martial 

ſpirit of the people among whom it was practiſed prevailed 

with great obſtinacy over their prohibitions; and a method of 
judicature obtained a fixed eſtabliſhment through moſt parts 

of Europe, not only in criminal, but alſo in civil cauſes, 

which did the very reverſe of what all legiſlation, and 

all inſtitutions of orderly government, were intended to do, 

by giving the deciſion of right and the puniſhment of of- 

fences, not to juſtice, but to force. The firſt mention 

made of it in the laws of this kingdom is in one of Wil- 

liam the Firſt, which grants full liberty to any Engliſhman SeeArpendix, 
to appeal any Frenchman, by duel, of theft, homicide, or {97 59m 


ton's Chron, 


any other matter for which a trial by duel, or by the fire fas, 
ordeal, ought to be granted. And, if the Engliſh appel- me, b. 93. 
lant ſhould chuſe to proceed by the latter, the Frenchman 
was not bound to that method of proof, but was to clear 
himſelf by the oaths of witneſſes according to the law of 
Normandy.. If a Frenchman appealed an Engliſhman of 
the fame crimes, the Engliſhman was to have the option of 
defending himſelf either by combat or by the fire ordeal. 
And if either party was infirm, and could not or would 
not maintain his cauſe by combat, he might procure for 
himſelf a legal champion. If the French appellant was 
vanquiſhed, he was to pay to the king ſixty ſhillings : and 
if the Engliſhman accuſed would not defend himſelf by 
combat or by witneſſes, he was to clear himſelf by the 
judgement of God (which here means the ordeal). 

There are other ſtatutes of this king to much the ſame 


effect, which the reader will find in the Appendix to this v. appead, 
book. 
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bock. William of Malmſbury tells us, in his hiſtory of 
the reign of William the Second, that William de Hou, 
being accuſed of high treaſon before that king, challenged 
the accuſer to a duel, and having been vanquiſhed therein 
was puniſhed as guilty by the loſs of both his eyes, and by 
caſtration. Another chronicle adds, that the laſt” of theſe 
penalties was inflicted upon him at the defire of a noble- 
man, who charged him with having debauched his wife. 
Of a duel fought in the reign of King Henry the Second, 
by Henry de Eſſex and Robert de Montfort, an account has 
already been given. We learn from Glanville, that, when 
he was grand juſticiary to that prince, the proceedings 
in the king's court, and before his juſtices in their circuits, 
on criminal matters, were theſe : 

If any one was charged with high treaſon by common 
fame only, he was either to find proper bail, or be im- 
priſoned: then the truth of the fact was to be enquired 
into, before the king's juſtices, by various inquiſitions and 
interrogations, and by probable or circumſtantial evidence. 
If the conjectures were doubtful, ſome making for and 
ſome againſt the accuſed, he was to be tried by the ordeal, 
or wholly acquitted, at the diſcretion of the court. But, 
if an accuſer appeared, the accuſed was to find ſufficient 
bail, or be impriſoned ; and the acculer (if he could) was 
alſo to find ſureties, that he would proſecute his charge; 
or (if he could not) he was then to be bound to it by his 
oath alone, as in all other caſes of felony, wherein it was 
thought proper not to inſiſt on further ſecurity than the 
oath of the accuſer, for fear of deterring others, by too 
much ſtrictneſs, from fuch accuſations. When the ſuit was 
inſtituted, a day was aſſigned to the parties; on which, 
the accuſer declaring, that he had ſeen, or knew, by ſome. 
other means proved in court, that the defendant had con- 
trived or done ſomethir g againſt the life of the king, or to 

| ſeduce 
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ſeduce the realm, or the army, from its allegiance, or had 
conſented to, or counſelled, or abetted, ſuch treaſon, and 
was ready to make good his charge; the defendant, on 
the contrary, denying it with all the legal forms; then the 
controverſy was to be determined by a combat between 
them. The duel being once pledged in the manner above- 
mentioned, no change could be made by either of the 

arties in the matter of the charge, but they were to ad- 
4 to it in all points, as declared in the court, without 
addition or diminution, under the penalty to the party 
who ſhould in any wiſe recede from it of being conſidered 
as vanquiſhed, and ſubject to the legal conſequences thereof. 
Nor could they be reconciled to each other without leave of 
the king, or of his juſticiary. 

If the appellant was vanquiſhed, he was to pay to the 
king a mulct of ſixty ſhillings, to be branded with the 
infamous name of recreant, and to be diſabled from ever 
being admitted again to bear teſtimony by duel in any 
court againſt any other man. But if the defendant was 
vanquiſhed, he was to be puniſhed, as thoſe who were 
convicted by the ordeal, with forfeiture of all his lands and 
goods from him and his heirs for ever, and either with 
death, or loſs of members, at the will of the king, who 
in this and 1n all pleas concerning felonies might either 
wholly pardon or inflict the leſſer puniſhment, as he thought 
good, To this kind of accuſation every freeman of full 
age, and even a peaſant in villenage of the loweſt degree 
was admitted: but no woman could be fo in any plea of 
felony, except in an appeal on the murder of her huſband, 
to which ſhe was an eye witneſs, or upon a rape or other 
injury againſt her own perſon. 

A man accuſed of high treafon, or any felony, if above 
ſixty years old, or if maimed by a broken bone or a 


wound which had taken off or deeply indented ſome part 
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of the crown of his head, might decline a duel and be 
tried by the ordeal of hot iron, if he was a freeman; or by 
that of water, if a peaſant. As this diſtinction is not 
made in the above-mentioned ſtatute of Clarendon and 
Northampton, and we find no mention there of any trial 
by duel, it may be preſumed that the king, who had power 
to continue or abrogate that. law, had abrogated it before 
Glanville's treatiſe was written. The reaſon why ſuch a 
wound upon the crown of the head, as is deſcribed in the 
paſſage I have quoted from thence, exernpted from a duel, 

may probably have been that it diſabled. the party from 
putting on a helmet, or from bearing ſo well as his adver- 
ſary might do a blow received upon it. But, if a mitacu- 
lous interpoſition of the Deity was upp neither this, 
nor a broken bone, nor the weakneſs of old age, ought to 
have been an objection againſt bringing any man accuſed 
of a crime to this trial; and if human force could be of 
any avail, the natural event of the combat could not afford 
any proof of innocence or of guilt. I would alſo obſerve, 
that the danger to the party accuſing muſt have often pre- 
vented proſecutions for treaſon and other heinous crimes. 

Homicide, burning of houſes, robbery, rape, forgery, 
falſe coining, and other frauds of the moſt criminal na- 
ture, are mentioned by Glanville as triable in the manner 
and under the regulations above deſcribed. Among theſe 
offences he reckons the fraudulent concealment of treaſure 
trove ; but takes notice that common fame was not a ſufh- 
cient ground to expoſe a man to the ordeal upon a charge 
of this nature, unleſs it was proved againſt him, or he had 
confeſt in court, that he had found in the place where the 
treaſure was foie to have been diſcovered by him, and had 
taken away from thence, ſome kind of metal; on which 
preſumption he was bound to purge himſelf by the ordeal], 

that he had found and taken away no more, 


A diſ- 
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A diſtinction is made by Glanville between two kinds 
of homicide, one called murder, which according to his 
definition is ſecretly perpetrated, none ſeeing or knowing 
of it, except the murderer and his accomplices, with no 
hue and cry following immediately thereupon; and ano- 
ther, which he calls ſimple homicide, or manſlaughter. 
With regard to the firſt of theſe, no accuſer was admitted 
if not related in blood to the perſon murdered, and the 
neareſt relation excluded any other more diſtant. With re- 
gard to the ſecond, it ſufficed that the accuſer was ſome 
way related to the ſlain, either by conſanguinity, or by ho- 
mage, or by feudal dominion, and that he was an eye wit- 
neſs of the fact. A perſon accuſed of manſlaughter, who 
was followed by a hue and cry, and taken in his flight, 
upon proof thereof in court by the oaths of his coun- 


and one accuſed by a woman of the death of her huſband, 
was either to appeal in 'that manner to the judgement of 
God, or fuftain her proof againſt him, which, I preſume, 
was by oath. 

The fame election was given in the trial of a rape: but 
the plaintiff in that caſe was preſently after the commiſſion 
of the crime to go to the next town, and make known the 


them her cloaths torn, and the effuſion of blood, if there 
was any; and then do the ſame to the chief magiſtrate 
of the hundred ; after which, on her complaint, trial was 
to be ordered with the forms above-mentioned. ? 

Glanville adds, that a man convicted of a rape could 
not eſcape the puniſhment due to his crime by being willing 
to marry the woman he had raviſhed : for thus it would 
frequently happen, that men of ſervile condition, by means 
of one pollution, might contaminate ladies of the moſt no- 
ble birth; or noblemen might be defiled, and their illuſ- 
Ft-2 trious 


wrong done her to perſons there of good credit, and ſhew | 
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trious families diſgraced, by matches with mean women. 

But it was held, that, before the judgement, paſt, a wo- 

man accuſing and a man accuſed of a rape might be re- 

conciled to each other by the means of a marriage, with 

the leave of the king, and with the conſent of the parents. 

I. xiv. c. 7. In caſes of forgery, Glanville ſays, a difference was 
made between forging a private or a royal charter; one 

convicted of the latter being puniſhable as for treaſon (that 

is, with death), but the puniſhment for the former being 

only loſs of members, as in other leſſer frauds; yet always 

ſubject to the will and pleaſure of the king. 'He alſo re- 

Ibid. e, 1. — 9h that in all caſes of felony the accuſed might be 
bailed, except in homicide, where, for the greater terror, 

it was otherwiſe decreed by law. Yet even in that caſe 

he might be bailed by the ſpecial grace of the king. 

$$ William the Conqueror (as appears by a charter of his 
a voy ſtatutes) forbad the putting to death any perſon. for any 
ban. crime whatſoever ; but ordained that the eyes of the con- 
victed criminal ſhould be plucked out, and the feet or hands 

cut off, or that he ſhould be caſtrated, according to the 

nature and degree of his oftence : for which the reaſon is 

given in the ſtatute itſelf, viz. at his mutilated trunk might 

remain a living proof of bis guilt, 

This charter has no date : but either this ſtatute was 

poſterior to the death of Earl Waltheoff, who was be- 

headed for high treaſon in the year 1075, or ſome ſubſe- 

quent ſtatute had given the king a power to make the 
puniſhment for that crime either loſs of life or loſs of 

members, at his will and diſcretion. William Rufus un- 
queſtionably had by law fuch a power: for William de Ald- 

ney, an . eve of William de Hou, who (as I have 

ſaid before) was puniſhed in his members for having con- 

ſpired againſt that prince, ſuffered death for that treaſon. 

4 Henry 


! OF KING WENATTIIE! ! 

Henry the Firſt made à law, that every perſon who was 
caught in ſtealing or robbing ſhould. be hanged. At the 
ſame time he puniſhed coiners by the loſs of their eyes 
and caſtration. 62 Of Hohne 
It is ſaid, that in the latter part of his reign his love of 
money inclined him rather 'to puniſh offenders by amerce- 
ments and mulcts, than by any corporal pains. | During 
the Saxon times this had been the general practice, which 
firſt aroſe from a prudent defire in the government to ſtop 
by ſuch compoſitions to the party offended, or to his family 
and kindred, that dangerous right which the cuſtoms of 
ancient Germany, and of other barbarous nations, had 
given to particulars, a right to revenge their wrongs them- 
felves by force of arms, and to carry on deadly feuds from 
one generation to another. But, as part of the weregeld, 
or compoſition for crimes, was paid to the king, avarice 
continued in a more civilized ſtate of the kingdom what 
neceſſity had eſtabliſhed in the rude beginnings of it, when 
the Anglo-Saxon laws were little better in moſt points than 
the cuſtoms of favages committed to writing. Yet under 
ſome of their kings it appears that certain crimes were ca- 
pitally puniſhed. By the laws of Athelſtan, a man who 
confeſſed himſelf guilty of treaſon againſt his lord, or who 


to be put to death; and the ſame penalty was aſſigned to 
homicide, if ſo manifeſt that it could not be denied. 
In the collection of laws, made under the reign. of the 
ſame king, and entitled Judicia Civitatis Londonia, ma- 


Saxon pennies, and the voluntary concealment of a known 
thief, and the ſtanding by him or defending him by force 
of arms, are declared to be offences puniſhable with death. 
Where the fact was more doubtful, the perſon ſuſpected 
was to be tried by the ordeal, and, if convicted, was to loſe 
his 


was convicted thereof by the proof of a triple ordeal, was 


nifeſt theft, if what was ſtolen exceeded the value of twelve 
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thereby forfeited his own; but, if the fact was not proved, 
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his liſe, unleſs his relations, or his lord, would redeem 
him by paying the value of his life, and compenſating the 
full price of what he had ſtolen, and would alſo become 
ſureties for his future good behaviour. And, if he after- 
wards thieved, his relations were to deliver bigs up to the 
magiſtrate, and he was to be put to death. By one law of 
this king an undeniable theft, above the value of twelve 
pence, had been declared capital, if the thief was more 
than twelve years old; but he afterwards, out of pity (as 
he ſays in another ſtatute), changed the age to fifteen, A 
ſtatute of Edgar declares, that no publick or open robber, 
nor any one taken in a manifeſt act of treaſon againſt his 
lord, was to hope for his life at any price. In the conſti- 
tutions of ZEthelred it is ſaid, that, by the law of the 
Northern Engliſh, whoſoever killed a man within the 
walls of a church was to be put to death, and whoſoever 
wounded one within thoſe walls was to loſe his hand. 
By other laws of that king, it any one fought or robbed 
in a royal city, or in the neighbourhood thereof, he was 
to loſe his life, unleſs the king would allow him to redeem 
it; and, if any one plotted againſt the life of the king, he 


he might clear himſelf of the charge by paying the price of 
the king's head, (for even hat, in the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons, was rated] or by a triple ordeal. 

There is alſo a e ſtatute of this king, with re- 
lation to the military diſcipline of the kingdom, which 
fays, that if any man returned from any ſervice to which 
the king went in perſon, without his leave, he ſhould loſe his 
life and all his goods ; but, where the king was not preſent, 
ſuch deſertion was to be puniſhed only by a mulct of one 
hundred and twenty ſhillings. 

Some writers ſuppoſe, that the Saxons diſtinguiſhed : as 
we do between manſlaughter and murder; but of this I 


2 find 


OF KING HENRY I. 
no clear proof in any of their laws. It only appears, from 
thoſe before recited, that in all caſes of blood, and other of- 
fences there mentioned, they made a great difference between 
manifeſt or acknowledged guilt, and what was ſo far uncer- 
tain as to require a trial; which ſeems to imply ſome doubt 
in the legiſlature of the methods of proof then in uſe. 

A ſtatute of Canute the Dane, when king of England, 
declares, that houſebreaking, and burning of houſes, and 
open robbery, and the publick killing of a man, and trea- 
ſon againſt one's lord, are inexpriable crimes, according to 
human laws: that is, tack for which no amercements could 

be taken. 

In this opinion the Norman kings of England evivurted 
with their Daniſh predeceſſors, and carried their rigour yet 
further. But amercements were ſtil] taken for many leſſer 
offences, of which I will give ſome inſtances in the reign 
of King Henry the Second, that are curious and deſcrip- 
tive of the law and ſtate of thoſe times. 

Mauger le Clerc was amerced a hundred ſhillings for ha- 
ving cauſed one man to fight two duels in one day ; ; and 
ſeveral others, who were with him in his court, were like- 
wiſe amerced in proportion to their means. 

The county of Somerſet was amerced four pounds want- 
ing a penny for having ordered a duel in the Hundred 
Court which ought to have been in the County Court. 

William de Frifton was amerced ten marks for having 
taken cognizance in his court of a robbery, and adjudged 
a duel thereupon. Ivo the huſband of Emma was amerced 
ſixty ſhillings for having withdrawn from a duel on the day 
when he was to fight. Philip ſon of Wiard and five more 
were amerced * marks and a halt for having ſuffered a 


man, in a trial by the fire-ordeal, to bear the iron twice 
with only one heating. 
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The town of Preſton was amerced five marks, for having 
ut a man to the water-ordeal without warrant ; and Roger 
de Chaurea halt a mark, for having been concerned in a like 
trial without view of the king's ſerjeant. The town of 
Malden was amerced three marks, and the mayor, or baily, 


five, for having hanged a robber without ſuch view. Ste- 


phen de Mereflet was amerced two marks, for a fooliſh an- 
{wer in court (pro /tulto reſponſo). Mauger de St. Albin 
was amerced half a mark for having ſeized a wreck with- 


out warrant from the juſticiary. William, fon of Waldeff, 


was amerced five marks for refuſing to do the work he 
owed to the king in Banburg caſtle, Avelina de Ria was 
amerced two hundred pounds twelve ſhillings for hav- 
ing cauſed her ſon to be knighted while he was the king's 


ward. (This was becauſe knighthood took him out of 


wardſhip : and the greatneſs of the amercement ſhews, that, 
where the king was concerned, ſuch a fraud was efteemed a 
great offence.) 

The city of Worceſter was amerced five marks, and the 
manor of Wikebout two, for a default of proving eng/e/chery, 
when a murder had been committed. It will be neceſſary 
to explain what engle/chery meant, being a remarkable 
circumſtance in our ancient Jaw. To prevent the frequent 
murders of the Danes by the Engliſh, the barons of Eng- 
land were ſureties to Canute the Great, upon his ſending his 
Daniſh army back to Denmark, that, when any perſon was 
murdered, he ſhould be ſuppoſed to be a Dane if he was not 
proved to be an Engliſhman by his parents or kindred; and, 
in default of ſuch proof, if the murderer was unknown, or 
had made his eſcape, the townſhip in which the man was 
ſlain was to be amerced for it ſixty-ſix marks to the king; 
or if, by reaſon of the poverty of the townſhip, that ſum 


could not be raiſed from thence, it was to be paid by the 
hundred. 
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hundred. This agreement was carried into a law; which, 
| when the Normans had got poſſeſſion of England, they ap- 
plied to themſelves and all the other foreigners who had 
come over with them, under the general name of French : 
but, by the record here recited, it evidently appears, that 
amercements for default of proving Engleſebery were not 
near ſo. high in the times of which I write as under King 
Canute. 'Towns and hundreds were amerced for murders 
or manſlaughters committed therein, notwithſtanding that 
the ſlain was proved to be Engliſh ; of which numberleſs 


ſums. From ſuch general amercements the lands of the 
royal demeſne, and thoſe holden by the queen, and eccleſi- 
aſtical fees, and lands in frank almoigne, within the pre- 
cin&s on which any mulct was levied, were exempted. The 


having to their own uſe and profit the amercements in- 
curred within their lordſhips. 

A very ſevere law was made by King Edgar againſt ca- 
lumniators, condemning them to have their tongues cut 
out, or redeem them by paying the value of their lives: 
(that is, the compenſation at which their lives were rated in 


the written laws of thoſe days.) But the fa//bood of the re- 


fir med by King Canute. There is alſo a ſtatute of Alfred, 
which aſſigns the ſame puniſhment to the inventor of a pub- 
lic falſe report ¶ publicum mendacium) : but whether by this 
we are to underftand every kind of defamation publicly 
ſpread, or falſe news to the prejudice of the government or 
ſtate, I am not quite certain. From the account that is gi- 
ven in Glanville's book of the criminal law in his times, it 
does not appear that theſe ſtatutes were then in force, 

Vo“. III. 1 It 


inſtances occur in the Rolls, with great differences in the 


like freedom was granted by charter from the king to ſeveral 
barons and lords of ſeigneuries ; and ſo was the privilege of 


port was to be proved by the plaintiff. And this was con- 
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It has been mentioned in a former part of this work, 
that a principal branch of the king's incidental revenue ale 
from mulcts for the breach of foreſt laws. How high theſe: 
ſometimes were, even in the reigns of good princes, the fol- 
lowing inſtances atteſt, In the twelfth year of king Henry 
the Second the biſhop of Saliſbury was amereed ſeventy-five 
pounds ſeven thillings for taking a chevereuil (or roz-buck); 
and in the twenty-ſecond. of that king Adam de Brus paid 
a hundred for a ſimilar offence in a foreſt. If we conlider 
the value of money in thoſe days, theſe mulcts will appear 
very grievous: but it muſt be likewiſe conſidered, that 
Henry took. them in lieu of the lives or the members, which 
the laws of his predeceſſors, the three firſt Norman mo- 
narchs, had declared to be forfeited by treſpaſſes of that 
nature. And here I would obſerve, that a charter of the 
ſtatutes of King Canute the Great, relating to foreſts, af- 


greater crimes by the old Engliſh cuſtoms (ab antiquo : and 
by the conſtitutions there publiſhed the killing of a ſtag 
was puniſhed in a freeman by the loſs of his liberty, and in 
a {lave by death. But biſhops, abbots, and the king's ba- 
rons, (or thoſe who held the ſame rank under the Daniſh. 
kings of England as the barons under the Norman) it guilty 
of killing a ſtag, which theſe ſtatutes denominate à roya/ 
wild beaſi, were to be puniſhed at the king's diſcretion. For 
deſtroying his other game very heavy amercements were laid 
on the interior orders of freemen ; but liberty was given to 
the ſpiritual and temporal nobles to kill any game, except 
the ſtag. This privilege was denied by the Norman foreſt 
laws, more ſevere than the former; nor did Henry the 
Second reſtore it to the biſhops or temporal lords, but only 
remitted to all offenders in the foreſt the corporal penalties 
which thoſe laws had inflicted. 

In 


\ 
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Before I go from the ſubject of legal proceedings eſtabliſhed 


in thoſe times, 1t will be proper to mention, that, even in ſome 
civil ſuits, the trial by duel was uſed under certain regula- 
tions; namely, in pleas concerning frecholds of hereditary 
land by writs of right, or concerning the warranty of ſuch 
freeholds, and others ſtated by Glanville, which it will not be 
neceſſary to enlarge upon here, except in ſome circumſtances 
which appear to deſerve a more peculiar attention. 

In all ſuch trials it was a general rule, that the demand- 
ant could not proſecute his ſuit in his own perſon, but was 
to do it-by a champion who could be a proper witneſs of 
the ſact in diſpute, from what he had heard, or had ſeen : 
whereas the defendant was permitted to chuſe whether he 
would maintain his right himſelf, or by another fit perſon. 
In making his claim the demandant was obliged to declare, 
that he was ready to prove it by his freeman, then preſent ; 
or, in caſe that any ill ſhould happen to him, by ſuch others 

as he then ſhould name in court. Aſter the duel was 
pledged the champion could not be changed, unleſs he who 
had undertaken the combat ſhould die a natural death be- 
fore the ſuit was concluded ; in which caſe it was lawful to 
have recourſe to the others who had been named in court, 
or even, if none had been ſo named, to find another cham- 
pion, provided he was one who could be a proper witneſs of 
the fact to be tried: but, if the death of the firſt had been 
cauſed by his own fault, no other could be legally ſubſti- 
tuted to him, and the cauſe which he ſhould have main- 
tained was loſt, The champion on either ſide might pro- 
duce in court his own legitimate ſon, to tight in his ſtead, 
but not any other perſon. In caſe of the death of fach 
champion pending the cauſe, the defendant loſt his ſeiſin, 
where the queſtion was about land, but not his ſuit, unleſs 
the champion had died by his own fault, If either party 
complained that his adverſary's champion was Hired, and 
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offered to prove it himſelf by combat againſt him, or by 


another who had ſeen the hire taken, the principal duet 
was ſtopt till this had been fought; and, if the champion thus 
accuſed was overcome, the demandant loſt his cauſe, and 
the champion was puniſhed, if not killed in the duel, by 
the ſame penalties that have been before deſcribed, as in- 
flicted on the vanquiſhed and recreant champion of an ap- 
pellant, or accuſer, in a criminal proſecution. 

The right to a freehold could not be tried by duel, unleſs 
the demandant ſwore, that his father or grandfather had been 
ſeized of it in demeſne, as of fee, in the time of King Henry 
the Firſt, or after the coronation of King Henry the Second; 
and had received profits from it to the value of five ſhillings; 


at leaſt, in corn and other produce. It is obſervable, that, 


not long before this time, a ſimilar regulation had been eſta- 
bliſhed in France of the value of land, the right to which 
might be tried by the iſſue of a duel. The paſſing over 
Stephen' s reign in the oath above mentioned was occaſion- 


ed, I preſume, by its being ſuppoſed, that no poſſeſſion. ac- 


quired during the lawleſs diſorders and civil wars of that 


reign could give any valid title, if it had not been con- 


firmed by the ſucceeding prince. On the demand' of a 


freehold made agreeably to the form before recited, the de- 
mandant's champion was admitted to maintain his cauſe, 
though he had not himſelf any perſonal knowledge of the 
fact in queſtion, provided he could ſwear, that his father, 


when dying, had injoined him, on his duty, if ever he 
ſhould hear of a law ſuit coneerning that land, to atteſt 


what his father had ſeen or heared, and prove it by combat: 
whereas in all other caſes it was required that the champion 
ſhould be able to ſwear upon his own direct knowledge; as 
(for example) in trying the right of advowſons, which was 
to be proved by the evidence of one or more legal wit- 
neſſes offering to atteſt by combat, that he or they had ſeen. 
or 
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or heared the demandant preſent a parſon to the livin 
during the period preſcribed. In writs of novel diſſeiſin, 


which were triable alſo by combat, the limitation of time 


was after the king's laſt voyage to Normandy. 

A duel might take place between a lord and his tenant con- 
cerning ſervices not contelt to be due by the latter, if the for- 
mer could bring one of his peers to give teſtimony, and prove 
it by combat, that he had ſeen the tenant, or his anceſtors, 
perform . thoſe ſervices to the lord, or to his anceſtors, 
for that fief. And, if the tenant was vanquiſhed in ſuch a 
controverſy, he forfeited his right, and that of his heirs, to 
the whole fief. If, in a ſuit about land, the demandant al- 
ledged, that it belonged to one lord, and the defendant af- 
firmed, that it belonged to anther. both lords were ſum- 
moned to appear in court, and if the lord of the defendant 


warranted to him his fief, he (the lord) had the option, 


either to take the defence of it upon himſelf, or defend it by 
his tenant; and the rights of both were ſecured by either 
of them vanquiſhing hs champion of the demandant : but, 
if either was vanquiſhed, the tenant loſt his land, and his. 
lord the ſervice from it. If the lord denied his warranty, 
the tenant might prove it by a witneſs duly qualified, and 
ready to fight in his cauſe, or by other ſufficient evidence 
produced on his part to the ſatisfaction of the court. If 


the lord of the demandant avowed his warranty, he had alto the 


choice to maintain his right himſelf or entruſt it to his tenant; 
but if he denied it, the tenant, who had called him into court, 
was at the king's mercy for having ſet up a falſe claim. Glan- 
ville explains what was meant by being at the king's merey 
in miſericordid regis), namely, that the offender ſhould be 
amerced by a jury of the vicinage, but ſo as not to deprive hin 
of an honourable maintenance according to his rank. 
Debts upon mortgage or pledges or promile, if denied, 

might be likewiſe proved by duel; where the fact conteſted 
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was known to the demandant's champion. If ſureties for a 
debt denied their ſuretyſhip in the whole or in part, the cre- 
ditor might proceed againſt them by duel; and fo he might 
againſt a debtor who denied a deed or writing which ac- 
knowledged the debt, and the ſeal affixed to it, if he could 
find a proper witneſs to maintain them by combat, eſpecially 
one whoſe name was inſerted in the deed; but, if other 
deeds, proved to have been given by the debtor, and evi- 
dently ſigned with the ſame fea], were produced, the cauſe 
hereupon was determined againſt him without any further 
proceſs, and he was at the king s Mercy. 

By the law of thoſe times, 1n all fales, the ſeller and his 
heirs were obliged to warrant to the buyer, and to his heirs, 
the thing ſold, if a ſuit aroſe about it; and, on a denial of 
ſuch warranty, a duel might be awarded between the two 
parties, under the rules abovementioned. 

The manumiſſion of a villein, denied in court, might be 
proved by a due], it one who was preſent at it would atteſt 
it by combat; and fo might the fact of certain lands having 
been granted in dower to a woman, at the door. of the 
church, on her marriage, if the heir of her huſband de- 


nied it. 


All this ſhews, that in England (however it might be elſe- 
where) the duel was not allowed in any civil cauſe, without 
the oath of one proper and uncorrupted witneſs, who would 
hazard his life for the truth of what he ſwore; nor then, if 
other clear and unqueſtionable evidence could be produced. 
The intention of it was to guard poſſeſſion and property 

againſt falſe oaths. But the remedy was a ſad one. For a 
wrongful poſſeſſor might frequently be ſecured againſt a 


rightful claimant, by the difficulty laid on the latter to find 


a fit champion, who would maintain his right for him with 

much danger to himſelf, and without any profit : or, on 

the other hand, one of ſuperior ſkill and firength might be 
| hired 
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hired to make good a very ill- grounded claim, or very unjuſt 


uſurpation, ſo ſecretly as not to admit of that proof the law 
required: and, ſuppoſing it could be proved, the adverſe 
party might not dare to accuſe the offender, at the riſk of 
his own life, or be able to procure another to do it on che 
ſame hard conditions. 

The great force of theſe objections to this method of ju- 
dicature did not eſcape the attention of King Henry the Se- 
cond, who, in every civil ſuit, wherein the demandant 
could legally proſecute his demand by duel, allowed the de- 
fendant the choice of putting himſelf on the trial of zhe 
grand afjiſe, which, Glanville ſays, was @ reyal benefit con- L. ii. e. 7. 
ferred on his people by the clemency of that prince, with the 
advice of his nobles; under which general word the parlia- 
ments of thoſe times were uſually deſcribed. According to 
this regulation, which does the greateſt honour to Henry the 
Second, as a wiſe and humane legiſlator, the mode of pro- 
ceeding in conteſts on the right to a freehold, or on rents or 
ſervices due from the tenant of a freehold to his lord, was as 
follows — A writ was firſt obtained, at the ſuit of the de- C.8, 9. 
fendant, to ſtop the proceſs by duel; and then another was 
demanded, on the part of his adverſary, for the fummoning 
of four knights (or military tenants) of the county and vi- C. 10. 
cinage, to elect, upon their oaths, twelve other knights of C. 11. 
the ſame county and vicinage, who might beſt know the 
truth, and who were to be {ſworn to recogniſe, whether the 
demandant, or the defendant, had the beſt right to the land, 
or other thing in diſpute. This writ was directed to the 
ſheriff of the county, To theſe jurymen the ſame excep- 
tions might be made as to witnefles in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts (that 1s, according to the rules of the canon and civil 
laws). When twelve, againſt whom there was no objection, 
were choſen, they were ſummoned to appear before the king,, 
or before his juſtices, in the county, on a day aſſigned in the 

fy | writ. 
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it, recourſe was to be had to others in the county, till 


Judges, but witneſſes of the fact they were called to deter- 


of this method of trial over the other, ſays, that, as much 


table was this inſtitution than the way of proceeding by duel. 


the defendant was abſent, when the legal exceptions on his 
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writ. If all the twelve, ſo elected, declared in court, upon 


their oaths, that they did not know the truth of the matter 
in queſtion, or if any of them atteſted their ignorance of 


twelve could be found who were able to decide it upon their 
own certain knowledge. If all diſagreed in their verdict, 
others were to be added, till twelve at leaſt were unanimous 
for one of the two parties, Each of the twelve was to 
ſwear, that he would not fay any thing which he knew to 
be falſe, or conceal the truth wilfully, on the fact in diſ- 
pute ; and it was required that their knowledge of it ſhould 
be from their own eyes, or their own ears, or the report of 
their parents, or ſuch perſons whoſe evidence they were 
bound to believe no leſs than the teſtimony of their own 
eyes and ears, 781 | 
It therefore appears, that this jury were not properly 


mine ; and accordingly, Glanville, in ſtating the advantages 


as the credit of many proper witneſſes was of more weight in 
judgement than the credit of one witneſs, ſo much more equi- 


He alſo obſerves, that it was more merciful, and more expe- 
ditious ; the excuſes (or efſo;gn5) allowed in this being fewer 
than in that; of which effoigns an account is unneceſſary 
here. I will only take notice, that, in mentioning the et- 
fects of the abſence of the parties, he ſays, that the jury in a 
grand aſſiſe might proceed to make their recognition, though 


part had been made ; but could not do it in the abſence of 
the demandant, becauſe it was a rule of law, that by non- 
appearance 1n court a man might loſe what he had, but no- 
thing could ever be gained by an abſent claimant. 

Perjury 


— 
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Perjury in a juror was puniſhed, on a legal conviction, 


or confeſſion in court, by forfeiture of all his goods to the 
king, and a year's impriſonment at the leaſt, with a perpe- 
tual brand of infamy, and incapacity of ever bearing teſti- 
mony again in any court, 

The verdict of the jury in a grand aſſiſe was final; as 
was alſo the decifion of a cauſe by duel in the king's court. 
If the defendant choſe the latter, he could not, after the 
duel had once been pledged, recur to the former, but was 
to anſwer the demand, in every point, by himſelf. or his 
champion. 

In a controverſy concerning the inheritance of a frechold, 
where the defendant choſe to put himſelf on the aſſiſe, if 
the demandant alledged, that he was ſprung from the ſame 
ſtock, and his adverſary confeſſed it, the mode of trial was 


changed, and the cauſe was determined by enquiring, which 


of them was neareſt in deſcent to the anceſtor from whom 
the inheritance came. But, if the parentage was denied, 
the relations were ſummoned, and, generally, if they 
agreed in declaring the conſanguinity of the parties, it 


ended the diſpute ; but, if the defendant pertinaciouſly 


contradicted their evidence, the neighbourhood was called 
in, and their teſtimony, concurring with that of the rela- 
tions, decided the queſtion. The ſame method was taken 
when the relations diſagreed in the teſtimony they gave. 
If the court was ſatisfied that the plea of kindred was falſe, 
he who had uſed it to ſtop the aſſiſe loft his cauſe. 

In all Proceedings concerning the title to a freehold by 
writ of right, or rid ancęſtre, or of novel diſſeiſin, an al- 
legation that the land had in any manner been alienated, 
either for a time or for ever, was ſufficient to ſtop this ſpe- 
cies of trial, and put the defendant on another kind of 
proof. But, on the other hand, the king's charter, con- 
firming the poſſeſſion, or a final concord, made upon it in 
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in ſmall towns and hundreds twelve, or more, if deſired, 
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the king's court, or judgement paſt in any court, or a 
quietus obtained, or villenage, or baſtardy, proved againſt 
the demandant, was a bar to his claim. So was hkewile a 
proof that he had been in rebellion againſt the king; which 
ſeems a ftrange objection, if the guilt of ſuch rebellion had 


A minor could loſe no hereditary land, of which he was 
in poſſeſſion, before he attained to his age of majority ; but 
a recognition might be made, whether his father, or other 
anceſtor, had held the land in fee, or only in wardſhip. If 
the nonage was diſputed, the ſheriff was to ſummon, not 
twelve, but eight jurymen, lawful freeholders of the vi- 
cinage, to enquire into that fact. On writs of mortd an- 
ceſtre, or of novel diſſeiſin, the jury ſummoned were not 
knights, but freeholders of the vicinage, good and lawful 
men: nor were they choſen by four knights (or military te- 
nants), as in · the cauſes before-mentioned ; but were named 
by the ſheriff, The ſame method of ſummons was alſo 
uſed in enquiring, whether land held by the anceſtor of a 
minor was held in fee or in wardſhip; and concerning the 
laſt preſentation to livings, and whether land appertained to 


But, though the firſt introduction of trials by juries in 
cauſes of this nature, which before had been tried by duel, 
is aſcribed to Henry the Second, and may well be eſteemed. 
a principal glory of his reign, ſome veſtiges of that method 
of trial appear among the Anglo-Saxons. A ſtatute of 
Edgar directs, that in every city three and thirty men, and 


ſhould be elected to give teſtimony (ad teſtimonium) . This 
ſeems to have been a ſtanding jury appointed for the recog- 
nition of facts within their own knowledge. 


By 
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By a law of King Ethelred pleas were to be held in every 


wapentake, and twelve ſenior thanes were to ſwear, toge- 
ther with the præpoſitus or chief magiſtrate of the diſtrict, 
that they would not condemn any innocent man, nor acquit 
any guilty one. Dr. Hickes indeed contends, that theſe 
were not a jury, but judges or aſſeſſors: nevertheleſs Sir 
H. Spelman conſiders them as a jury, and gives this law 
as a proof of the antiquity of that method of judicature 
in England. But it muſt be remarked, that, from the 
words of the ſtatute, they appear to have judged or deli- 
vered their verdi& in criminal matters alone. Hickes ob- 
ſerves very juſtly, that they differed much from the juries 
in Henry the Second's time, which were otherwiſe choſen, 
and changed in every cauſe. He likewiſe ſhews, that all 
the freemen in the Anglo-Saxon county courts, not twelve 
ſele& jurors, determined the cauſes tried there ; of which 
he gives proofs, in ſome remarkable caſes, even after the 
conqueſt, And Spelman himſelf ſays, that the uſe of 
trials by twelve men before the conqueſt was rare, and did 
not prevail, in any great degree, till the reign of Henry the 
Second. | 

It appears from Bracton, that, in the times when he 
wrote, a perſon accuſed of felony, or any other crime, had 


the choice of being tried, either by duel againſt the appel- 
lant who accuſed him, or by his country. But Glanville 


mentions no ſuch option in criminal matters; and from his 
treatiſe it ſeems, that this benefit, granted by Henry the 
Second's aſſiſe, extended only to civil cauſes enumerated 
therein, 

Bracton alſo takes notice, that if, in a caſe of felony or 
breach of the peace, the appellant did not live to proſecute 
his appeal, or retracted it, or was ſtopt by ſome exception 
againſt him, the accuſed perſon was not freed thereby from 
the charge, but was to anſwer to the king for the offence 
Vol. III. H h 2 againſt. 
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not combate, and had no champion to maintain his cauſe but 
| the country. Whereas it appears, that, when Glanville's 


who were ſworn to anſwer truly to what queſtions ſhould 


to which they belonged; or, if they could not do it, to 


order to a trial. This jury, with reſpe& to the mode of 


\ 
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againſt him in breaking his peace, and to be tried by the 
country: for, by duel, he could not, becau/e the king did 


treatiſe was written, if a criminal cauſe could not be pro- 
ſecuted by duel, recourſe was had to the ordeals of fire and 
water; which having been laid aſide when Bracton wrote, 
the determination by the country was ſubſtituted to it. In 
deſcribing the proceedings before the itinerant judges, this 
latter author ſays, that out of every hundred four knights 
were elected, who were ſworn to ele& twelve other knights, 
or (if no ſuch could be found) twelve free and lawful men, 


be aſked of them by the itinerant judges on the part of the 
king, and faithfully to perform what theſe ſhould com- 
mand in the king's name, to the utmoſt of their power, 
After which the ſeveral articles concerning the pleas of the 
crown, upon which they were to anſwer, were read over to 
them, and they had ſecret injunctions to apprehend all per- 
ſons ſuſpected of any crimes in the hundred or wapentake, 


give the names of the perfons lying under ſuch ſuſpicion to 
the ſherift of the county, that he might apprehend them in 


election, reſembled that deſcribed in the treatiſe of Glan- 
ville for the trial of civil ſuits ; but it ſeems to have been. 
conſtituted, not to try any cauſe, but to accuſe and to bring 
malefaQors to juſtice. A jury of twelve lawful men of the 
vicinage 1s alſo mentioned by Glanville, as being uſed in his 
time to make inquiſition and proof, upon their oaths, 
whether a perſon had died in the crime of uſury: for 
which, when ſo proved, his goods and chattels, whereſoever 
found, were forfeited to the king, and his land of inhe- 
ritance to the lord, or lords, of whom he held, But no 

uſurer, 
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could be tried, during his life, for that offence; it being 


jury employed in this inqueſt as making others for the 


they were ſuch as aroſe from accuſations, not made by ap- 
peal, but by indictment on the ground of public fame, 
which are mentioned by Bracton as uſual in his time. He 
likewiſe ſpeaks of four townſhips being added, on theſe 


occaſions, to the jury of twelve men; and fays, they were 
of the perſons ſo. accuſed, and that their verdi& was final. 


the methods of proceeding, whether judgement was given 


freeman ſhall be tried by the judgement of his peers, was 
very ancient in England. 


complaint of a defect of juſtice, which was to be proved 
by the oaths of the plaintiff himſelf and two others who 


to this, on complaint of the vaſſals, that their lords de- 
manded of them ſuch cuſtoms or ſervices as they by 


uſurer, though accuſed by public fame in his country, 


preſumed he might repent before his death; which if he 
did, his land and goods were ſaved. This was a ſingular 


part of the law of thoſe times; and Glanville ſpeaks of the 


crown; but he does not ſay what they were. I preſume 


all ſworn to tell the truth. on the matters laid to the charge 


by all the freeholders who attended in court, or by a ſelect 
number, and however that number may occaſionally have 
varied, the right confirmed by Magna Charta, hat every 


Appeals were made, by writs of right, from the courts. 
of barons and lords of manors to the county court, on 


had ſeen or heard the proceedings, in the preſence of four 
legal knights, or more, of the county, whom the ſheriff, 
who preſided in the county court, was to ſummon. Suits 
were likewiſe transferred from the above-mentioned courts: 


right were not bound to, or more ſervice than was due, 
and. 
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and for various other cauſes, which it would be too tedious: 
to enumerate here. From the county court, in ſome caſes, 
ſuits were brought to the king's court, at the mediation 
of the county court itſelf, (mediante comitatu lays Glan- 
ville). 

By the ſame authority we are told, that if, in the court 
of any of the king's barons, there ſhould ariſe fuch a 
doubt concerning a cauſe, as that the court ſhould not 
be able to decide it, the king was obliged, by the right 
he owed to his barons, to let the cauſe be brought into 
his court, and give the baron to whom the difficulty oc- 
curred the aſſiſtance and advice of the learned and ſkil- 
ful judges there; which having obtained, he (the baron) 
might return the cauſe back again, to be finally deter- 
mined in his own court, 

This was, doubtleſs, of great uſe to the juſtice of thoſe 
courts, where, without ſuch aſſiſtance, the ignorance of 
the judges would have frequently prejudiced the right of 
the ſuitors. 


Sir Matthew Hale has obſerved, in a paſſage "TRY cited, 


that a writ of fal/e Judgement was often brought, in the 


times of which I write, before the king or his chief juſtice, 


againſt the inferior rural courts ; and, if the complaint was 


found juſt, the members of thoſe courts were conſiderably 
amerced. (Which alſo appears by the Rolls.) But ſuch 
amercements were not all they had to fear: for Glanville 
ſays, that a court accuſed of having judged falſely (that is, 
not agreably to the evidence given), was bound to maintain 
its judgement by duel, on the appeal of the party who con- 
ceived himſelf to be injured ; ; yet not againſt him, but his 
champion, who in this (as in all the caſes before-mentioned) 
was required to be one that could properly be admitted as a 
witneſs of the fact. Glanville makes it a queſtion, whether 


3 the 


* 
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be court could defend its cauſe by a ſtranger, which he does 
not quite deny, but ſays it was moſt properly to be done by 
the perſon who had given the judgement. If the court was 
convicted, the lord thereof loſt for ever his right to hold it, 
beſides being amerced, with all the other members of it, 
according to his and their means. If the plaintiff failed in 
his proof he loſt his ſuit, though the judgement complained 
of had been only with regard to ſome incidental point. 


Beſides the above-mentioned trials by combat before the 
king's juſtices, there were others before the conſtable and 
the marſhal, which were granted for purgation of military 
honour, or when the appeal was upon matter diſgraceful or 


diſhonourable to nobility (as Mr. Selden expreſſes himſelf in 


his treatiſe De Duello). 


* 


The proceedings in this court, which was called the | 


court of chivalry, and judged by the law of arms, are beſt 
ſhewn by a formulary drawn up in the reign of Richard 
the Second, and preſented to that king, according to his 
orders, by his uncle Thomas de Woodſtock; which Spel- 
man, in his Gloſſary, has given at large. It contains the 
whole code of this kind of juriſprudence, unknown to the 
Greeks or the Romans, and ariſing from notions that did 
not exiſt among them. Thomas de Woodſtock compoſed. 


it, not merely from his own obſervation or knowledge, but 


from the report of the oldeſt and moſt experienced knights 
in the Engliſh court at that time. He ſays, that the power 
of appointing theſe combats, which were only granted when. 
other proof was wanting, belonged to the conſtable, as 

vicar-general to God and the king. On the day aſſigned, 


the king himſelf was to be preſent in the liſts, ſeated upon 


a high throne, on the loweſt ſtep of which fat the con- 
ſtable and the marſhal, as judges of the court. Theſe 
afterwards received the oaths of the parties, whereby, among 
other 
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other things, they ſwore, that they had no ſtone of virtue, 
nor herb of virtue, nor charm of any kind, to help them in 
the combat. The offenſive arms, which the court permitted 
them to uſe, were long and ſhort ſwords, and daggers : the 
defenſive were left to their choice, The king (and he 
alone) might part the combatants, and put an end to the 
combat, which otherwiſe could - only be ended by the 
death of one of the parties, or his yielding himſelf van- 
quiſhed ; nor were any champions allowed in any of the 
trials before this court, from which, rather than from thoſe 
in the ordinary courts of law, the modern euſtom of du- 
elling, for the reparation of honour, appears to have ſprung ; 
as other courts of the ſame nature were eſtabliſhed in 
France, and many other parts of Europe. But theſe com- 
bats had the ſanction of a legal authority, which the modern 
duels have not; and this benefit aroſe from them, that 
they prevented the miſchiefs of private revenge for thoſe in- 


Juries, or offences, which afte&ed the honour of the 


nobles and gentry, and kept a form of public juſtice and 
public magiſtracy preſiding over the effects of ſuch quar- 
rels, which could not eafily have been ſtopt by any other 
means. They likewiſe helped to ſupport the martial ſpirit 
of chivalry, which the law and policy of thoſe times en- 
couraged, for good purpoſes, in thoſe orders of men, to 
whom the defence and glory of the nation were principally 
entruſted. The uſe of them was brought into England by 
the Normans, who, in the countries from whence they ori- 
ginally came, had been long accuſtomed to them, as ap- 
pears from the ancient laws of the people of Scandinavia, 
collected by Stiernhook in his treatiſe e jure Sueonum et 
Gothorum vetilſto, and from other authorities. But, beſides 
points of honour, and diſputes about coats of arms (which 
were alſo tried in this court), it had cognizance of appeals 
for treaſons committed beyond ſea, which, Mr. Selden ob- 


ſerves, 
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ſerves, in his treatiſe on this ſubject, were remedile/+ by the 
old cuſtom of England. Theſe appeals were decided, as the 
others were, by duel, between the accuſer and accuſed. 
The vanquiſhed party (as we learn from the authority of 
Thomas de Woodſtock, before cited) was, by the cuſtom of 
the court, to be ſtript of his arms in the lifts, and dragged 
out of them by horſes to the place of puniſhment, and 
there beheaded and hanged ; the conſtable giving the or- 
der, and the marſhal taking care of the execution thereof. 

This was different from the practice in trials by appeals 
for the ſame oftence of high treaſon before the king's juſtices, 
in which the appellant, if vanquiſhed, was not puniſhed by 
death; and Thomas de Woodſtock obſerves, that no di- 
ſtinction was made here between the accuſer and accuſed, * 
becauſe (ſays he) the rules of right and equity and the law of 
arms require, that the appellant, if vanquiſhed, ſhould incur 
the ſame puniſhment as the defendant would do in the ſame 
ſtate, He adds, that, if the king ſhould take the quarrel 
into his own hands, and ſtop the combat in order to com- 
mand an agreement between the two parties, the conſtable 
and the marſhal were to bring them before him; and, when 
he had declared his will to them, they were to be led by 
thoſe officers to another part of the lifts, armed as before 
this arreſt, and in the ſame manner conducted out of the 
lifts, with great care that neither of them ſhould go one 
ſtep before the other, becauſe, in this and in all the other 
cauſes here tried, he who went firſt out of the liſts was 
diſhonoured. | 

More particulars might be mentioned concerning theſe 
proceedings ; but it is enough to add here, that this court 
having encroached on the other courts of the kingdom, it 
was declared, on the grievous complaint of the commons, 
by an act of the thirteenth of Richard the Second, 
that no cauſe which could be tried by the common law of 
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order, on account of particular circumſtances of guilt in 


faults of the Engliſh conſtitution, during the reign of this 


of the king's court, as to make it hard to diſtinguiſh the one 
from the other, or know the ſeparate bounds of each. The 
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England ſhould be triable there; within which bounds, I 
conceive, it had been kept in the age of which I write. 

Before I conclude this account of the criminal. law of 
England in the reign of Henry the Second, it will be pro- 
per to mention, that there is, in the ſecond-year of that 
king, a diſburſement of thirteen ſhillings and four pence {et 
down in the accounts of the ſheriff of London, for the 
purchaſe of a houſe to burn a robber in [pro und domo ad 


It is ſtrange that a houſe ſhould be wanted for this pur- 
poſe, inſtead of a pile of faggots; nor does it appear from 
any other evidence, that burning was then the puniſhment 


of a robber: yet it might be inflicted by the king's ſpecial 


the caſe of this man ; perhaps becauſe he had ſet fire to a 
houſe, with intention to rob it, and had burnt the people 
in it. For the lex talionis was anciently efteemed in this 
kingdom a good rule of juſtice; and it was one of the 


prince, that penalties were uncertain and variable at his 
pleaſure. But it is worthy of notice, that neither in the 
records nor the hiſtories of thoſe times do we find the leaſt 
trace of torture having been uſed for the diſcovery of high 
treaſon, or any other crime, before judgement was given, 
or, afterwards, for the purpoſe of forcing a confeſſion from. 
the perſon convicted. | 

Of the judicature of parliament, and how it was exerciſed 
in the trial of a peer, ſome account has been given in re- 
lating the proceedings againſt Anſelm and Becket, It is 
often ſo confounded, by the writers of thoſe days, with that 


king fat in both, and heared cauſes ; but in the caſes above- 
mentioned, where the proſecution was criminal, and at the 
| | ſuit. 
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ſait of the crown, he did not give judgement. It ſeems 
that in others he did, conjointly with the peers, or the 
judges of his court. The general cuſtom of thoſe times 
for kings to adminiſter juſtice to their people in their 
own perſons might have ſome good effects for the protection 
of weak againſt powerful ſubjects; but not being well con- 
ſiſtent with the freedom and impartiality of judicial pro- 
ceedings, it has been wiſely laid aſide, and the ſovereign 
is ſuppoſed in all his courts of juſtice to act by his judges, 
who exerciſe his power according to the laws, and according 
to their oaths. 

During the interval between the parliament of Claren- 
don and that of Northampton, Henry the Second made a 
law, which deſerves to be mentioned with particular praiſe, 
among the many beneficent acts of his reign. It has been 


- 


ſaid, in a former part of this work, that this prince had, 


ſoon after his coming to the crown, revived a ſtatute of his 
grandfather Hegry the Firſt, which enacted, that if, out 
of any wreck on his coafts, one man had eſcaped alive to 
ſhore, the whole cargo ſhould be ſaved to the benefit of the 
owners. He now further extended the humanity of this 
law, declaring, that if, on the coaſts of the Engliſh ſea, or 
of Poitou, or of the Iſle of Oleron, or of Gaſcony, any 
ſhip ſhould be diſtreſt or endangered, and no man eſcape 
irom thence alive, yet if any bea ſhould eſcape, or be found 
therein alive, the goods ſhould be put by his bailiffs, or the 
bailiffs of thoſe on whoſe lands the ſhip was driven, into the 
cuſtody of four men of good repute, to be reſtored to the 
owners, if claimed by them within the term of three 
months. This was publiſhed, as an act of grace from the 
crown, in the form of a royal charter, which the reader may 
lee in the Appendix to this book, tranſcribed from Rymer's 
collections. I conjecture that the reaſon why wrecks on the 
coaſts of Normandy and Bretagne are not mentioned therein, 
11 2 | was, 
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was, that theſe were included in the general deſcription of 
the coaſts of the Engliſh ſeas : or, that a law to this purpoſe 
had been made before in thoſe countries. In the preamble 
it is ſaid, that the King had granted this boon for the /alva- 
tion of his foul, and the fouls of his anceſtors and heirs. It 
was indeed a far more meritorious and ſalutary work, than 
the pilgrimage he made, about the ſame time, to Becket's 
tomb, or the ſtripes he endured, or the gifts he offered there. 
The beſt atonement a king can make for fin is the doing of 
good to mankind, ng : 
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OWEVER agreeable it may have been to the pride of 

the young king of England, that, in all acts of ſtate 
within that realm, he was joined with his father, and what- 
ever advantage he might have derived from being taught how. 
to govern, by thus conducting, with him, and according to 
his wiſe inſtructions, the whole adminiſtration of government 
there, while they continued together; yet the being ſo 
conſtantly under the eyes of that monarch ſeemed to him a 
confinement and conſtraint on his actions, from which he 
ſecretly wiſhed to be ſet free. Some of his courtiers, who 
thought the preſence of his father an impediment to their 
views of intereſt or ambition, concurred with him in this. 
wiſh ; to compaſs which he pretended a pious intention 
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of going in pilgrimage to It. James of Compoſtella, 


ſequences from ſuch a ſeparation, withſtood his importu- 
nity by remonſtrances and entreaties : but, when he found 


reſiſtance to an act of devotion ſhould be deemed an im- 
piety, or becauſe he was perſuaded that his ſon's peace of 
mind could not otherwiſe be reſtored, he conſented to his 
going, and permitted the young queen to accompany him 
into France. 


tained them at ian their brothers, Richard and 
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Henry, penetrating his motives, or apprehending bad con- 


him immoveably fixed in his purpoſe, leſt too obſtinate a 


While a contrary . which laſted ſeveral days, _ 


Geoffry, landed at Southampton, on Good Friday, in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſix, and went the next day 
to the palace of Wincheſter, where their father was pre- 
paring to celebrate, with his nobles, the Eaſter feſtival. 
Young Henry, leaving Portſmouth, came alſo thither, to 
meet them; and to attend the great council, in which fo- 
reign affairs, particularly thoſe relating to the territories 
they held in France, were the principal ſubject of delibera- 
tion, and ſeemed to require his preſence. 
The demolition of the caſtles belonging to the rebels in 
Aquitaine and Bretagne, which their father had committed 
to Richard and Geoffry, in the preceding ſummer, had 
been executed in Bretagne with little or no oppoſition ; 
but in Guienne the ſtrong fort of Chatillon upon Agen 
had been held out againſt Richard by Arnaud de Bauville, 
and food a ſiege of two months; after which his further 
progreſs was ſtopt by a league of many powerful lords in 
the dutchy of Aquitaine, who combined to reſiſt him. He 
therefore aſked his father's aid for the carrying on of a war, 
to which his own ſtrength was not equal. That monarch, 
deſirous, for many evident reaſons, to engage bis eldeſt ſon, 
as Vell as the two younger, in a quarrel of this nature with 
the 
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the factious aſſociates of their late rebellion, prevailed on 
young Henry to defer the performance of his intended pil- 
grimage till the peace of Aquitaine ſhould be ſettled, and 
to aid his brother Richard in ſubduing theſe nobles. For 
this purpoſe he appointed a body of troops to be under his 
command, and giving money to Richard, impowered that 
prince to make levies of volunteers, not only in his own: 
dutchy, but likewiſe in all the circumjacent provinces. . 
Thus was raiſed a great number of mercenary forces, which 
Richard led, with an ardour, as if he deemed the cauſe his 
own, againſt: the rebels in Poitou, and, about Whitſuntide, 
defeated an army of Brabanters hired by them to oppoſe 
him: after. which he took a caſtle belonging to Aymar, 
the viſcount of Limoges, on the frontier of that province, 
and then, within a few days, the capital itſelf. From * 
thence he went to Poitiers, ſoon after the feſtival of St. John 1176. | 
the Baptiſt, to meet his brother Henry, who had loitered at 
Paris, in the court of his father- in- law, from the end of April 
till that time. They marched together to beſiege a fort in 
Angouleme, which they took in leſs than a fortnight; but, 
this being done, the young king, who was not fond of the 
ſervice, returned to Poitiers. Richard, nevertheleſs, con- 
tinued the war with the ſame alacrity as before. He 
quickly made himſelf maſter of another caſtle belonging to 
the viſcount of Angouleme, and thus opened his way to the 
capital of that province, where the earl himſelf and his ſon, 
with the viſcounts of Chabannes, Ventadour, and Limoges, 
were all ſhut. up. . Within the term of fix days he com- 
pelled them to ſurrender the town to him, and their perſons : 
to the mercy of his royal father. Five other ſtrong places, 
belonging to the earl of Angoultme, in thoſe: parts, were 
alſo delivered up, in conſequence of the articles of the capi- 
tulation concluded with that lord. 


Having 
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Having ſo gloriouſly ſuppreſt. this inſurrection, the vio- 
rious duke ſent his priſoners to the king, his father, who, 
much pleaſed with this inſtance, both of his filial obe- 
dience and military prowels, returned them back to him ; 
but ordered them to be kept in his cuſtody till ſuch time as 
he himſelf ſhould come over into France. It ſeems indeed 
that the generous nature of Richard was touched with 
the kindneſs his father had ſhewn him in their reconci- 
liation, and fincerely deſired to atone for the paſt by his 
preſent and future conduct. But other ſentiments began 
now to prevail again in the mind of his elder brother Henry, 
or to diſcover themſelves, after having been forcibly kept 
down and concealed during his ſtay in Great Britain. For, 
on his return to Poitiers, he received in his court, and ad- 
mitted to a cloſe familiarity with him, many French and 
Norman knights, who had been of his party in the late in- 
teſtine war, and who, he knew, were particularly odious to 
his father. Adam de Chirkedun, a chaplain to the arch- 
biſhop of York, whom that monarch had choſen to ſerve 
him as TOUR HI in the abſence of another, appointed to 


the office, diſſiking this intimacy, and perhaps ſuſpecting 


much worſe than what really paſſed among them, wrote a 


letter to Henry full of grievous accuſations of his young 
maſter's conduct, and the wicked deſigns of | theſe men. 
By their vigilance it was ſeized, and brought to that prince. 
Adam, being apprehended, and examined before him, did 
not deny that he wrote it, but pleaded the oath of alle- 
giance he had taken, and duty to his ſovereign. On this 


confeſſion the young king aſſembled his council, and de- 


manded their advice what to do with a traitor, who, being 
truſted with his ſecrets, had endeavoured to incenſe his fa- 
ther againſt him. The general ſentence was (if we believe 
ſome hiſtorians who wrote in thoſe days) that he ought to 
be 
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that the offender, being a clergyman (though only in dea- 
con's orders), could not be judged by laymen. 

The king, after long filence, commanded his officers to 
lead him out of the court, and whip him through all the 
ſtreets and alleys of the city, proclaiming him a traitor : 
after which they were ordered to carry him into Normandy, 
ſcourging him in the ſame manner through every town,. in 
their way to Argenton, where they were to leave him in 
priſon. This arbitrary and cruel ſentence was ea2cuted 
upon him with moſt barbarous rigour ; which as ſoon as 
King Henry, the father, was informed of, he immediately 
diſpatched four knights of his houſehold, to require of his 
ſon, that the priſoner ſhould be ſent, without delay, to him. 
He was ſent, but in bonds: nor did Henry ſet him free, 
but committed him to the cuſtody of an Engliſh abbot, till 
he himſelf ſhould determine, with the advice of his coun- 
cil, what ought to be done with him. We neither know 
what opinion the council gave upon it, nor what became 
of the priſoner after this time. One ſhould have thought 
that the king, for whoſe ſervice he appears to have drawn 
on himſelf all this miſchief, would not only have freed him 


as ſoon as he came over, but have made him amends for 


the injuries he had ſuffered, by ſome honourable promotion. 
There muſt certainly have been ſomething, unexplained by 
the writers who mention this affair, that prevented Henry 
from acting as he naturally would have done, if the only 
crime alledged againſt this man, whom he had placed about 
his ſon, had been revealing to him ſuch ſecrets of his 
maſter, as could not be concealed without a violation of 
the higher duty and fealty, inconteſtably owing from the 
ſervants of that prince to their ſovereign and to his! Poſ- 
ſibly there might appear in the intercepted letter marks of 
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be put to death: but the biſhop of Poitiers remonſtrated 
to them, without try ing to excuſe or extenuate the offence, 
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malie and falſhood, which rendered his evidence doubt- 
ful. But whatever Henry thought of Adam de Chirke- 
dun, he could not be pleaſed with the conduct of the 
oung king; and the uneaſineſs which this cauſed muſt 
Bare leſſened the joy he would otherwiſe have received from 
a moſt defireable match, offered to him, this year, for Jane, 
his youngeſt daughter, with William the Second, king 
of Sicily and of all that is now called the kingdom of 
Naples. 

This prince was of a family, the exaltation of which, 
from a private condition to ſo potent a monarchy, is a very 
important part of the hiſtory of the Normans during the 
times of which I write. I ſhall therefore give a ſhort ac- 
count of the riſe and progreſs of it; as falling 1 in with the 
general deſign of this work. 

In the year one thouſand and thirty-ſeven, William, 
Drogon, and Humphrey, ſons of Tancred earl of Haute- 
ville, who, two years before, had come out of Normandy 
into the ſervice of a Lombard prince of Salerno, with a 
band of three hundred men at arms, went from thence, at 


the head of theſe valiant adventurers, into the pay of 


Manaſſes, a general of the Greek emperor, Michael the 
Paphlagonian, ſent by that prince to attempt the reco- 
vering of Sicily out of the hands of the Saracens, by whom 


it then was poſſeſt. With their help, and by their extra- 


ordinary valour, this commander took Meſſina, beſieged 
Syracuſe, and defeated an army of Saracens under the walls 
of that city: but ill uſage, which the Normans were un- 
accuſtomed to bear without revenge, made them enemies 
to the Greeks; and, having found a pretence to return into 
Italy with a paſsport from Manaſſes, they perſuaded their 
countryman, the count of Averſa, to join his forces with 
theirs, and ſubdue all Apulia, which the Greeks employed 
in Sicily had left deſtitute of troops. Averla was a 1 
built 
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built on a territory about eight miles from Naples, which 


had been granted to Rainolf, the chief of a former band of 
Norman adventurers, for Wies done to Sergius, duke of 
Naples. In conſequence of this league, and after many 
brave actions, like thoſe which the books of chivalry re- 


count of their fabulous knights, William de Hauteville, the 


eldeſt ſon of Earl Tancred, was declared, in the year one 
thouſand and forty-three, carl, or count, of Apulia, without 


any dependance, either on the Greek emperor, or on the 


German, though the ſovereignty of that province was 
claimed by both. He died in the year one thouſand and 


forty- ſix, and was ſucceeded in his new-acquired dominion 


by Drogon, his next brother. Soon after this event, the 
emperor Henry the Second coming into thoſe parts with a 
formidable army, Drogon ſought his protection, and ac- 


cepted from him the inveſtiture of his county. But the 
Greek emperor, informed of this combination between the 


Normans and Germans to uſurp his rights, and unable to 
reſiſt it by force of arms, ſent great offers to Drogon, and 
other chiefs of the Normans, if, leaving Italy, they would 
go and ſerve him in Aſia againſt the king of Perſia. But 
his miniſter, not ſucceeding in the negotiation with them, 
uſed the money and rich preſents, brought over for them, 
in bribing the inhabitants of the cities they governed to 
maſſacre them all. The firſt victim to this baſe conſpiracy 
was Earl Drogon; and more Normans were murdered in 
different parts of Apulia than had fallen during all their 
warfare in that country. But a ſmall body of them, under 
the conduct of Humphrey, a younger brother to Drogon, 


overcame theſe aſſaſſins, and recovered the whole province, 


the government of which Humphrey took, and ſeverely 
revenged his brother's death. His forces being repaired by 


recruits out of Normandy, and by a number of French- 
men, who, returning from pilgrimages made to the holy 
k 2 land, 
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land, often paſſed through his towns, he endeavoured to 


conquer Calabria from the Greeks, as well as Apula ; 
which alarming the jealouſy of the court of Rome, Pope 
Leo the Ninth obtained from the German emperor, Henry 
the Second, to whom he was a near kinſman, ſome aux- 
iliary troops, and, raiſing others in Italy, formed a great 
army, which he himſelf led in perſon to exterminate the Nor- 
mans. They ſued for peace on condition of defending the 
territories of the ſee of Rome againſt all other powers: but 
their offers were refuſed, and a battle was fought in the 
year of our Lord one thouſand and fifty-three, which they 
won againſt numbers much ſuperior to theirs, and took 
the pope himſelf captive. He expected the worſt uſage 
from conquerors ſo provoked by extreme hoſtilities on his 
part, and who had been falſely repreſented to him as cruel 
barbarians, without piety, without mercy 3; but they 
treated him with great kindneſs, paying him all the vene- 
ration which their religion ſuppoſed to be due to the vicar 
of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. This induced him, not only to 
authoriſe their poſſeſſion of the conqueſts they had made, 


but to encourage them to proceed in extending their limits 


to the prejudice of their neighbours. Yet after his death, 


which ſoon followed this agreement, the two ſucceeding 
popes, apprehenſive of their power, formed projects againſt 
them; but while theſe were caballing, the conqueſt of Ca- 
labria was ſucceſsfully proſecuted by the brave Robert 
Guiſcard, another ſon of Earl Tancred, who, before Dro- 
gon's deceaſe, had come into Apulia, and to whoſe valour 
the victory over Pope Leo had principally been owing. 
Humphrey died in the year one thouſand and fifty-fix, on 
which event Robert Guiſcard took the government of all 
his brother's dominions, not as guardian to the eldeſt of 
two infant ſons, left to his care by that lord, but purſuant 
to a compact he had made with his brother concerning the 

ſucceſſion. 
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ſucceſſion. Three years afterwards, having gained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Reggio, the capital of Calabria, he aſſumed the 
title of Duke of Apulia and Calabria, with the conſent of 
his vaſſals. 

About the ſame time, the principality of Capua was 
conquered from the Lombards by Richard, count of Averſa. 
Pope Nicholas the Second was very uneaſy at the rapid en- 
creaſe of the greatneſs of the Normans in the neighbour- 
hood of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Pretending, therefore, that 
Troja, a city built by the Greeks in the year one thouſand 
and twelve, which Robert lately had taken, belonged to 
the territory of the ſee of Rome, he determined the cauſe, 
not by evidences or arguments to prove his claim, but by 
lancing the thunders of excommunication againſt the ad- 
verſe party. In that age, the greateſt princes Rood in awe 


account of the pretenſions (whether well or ill founded) 
of his brother Humphrey's eldeſt ſon, which had lately 
been abetted by many of his ſubjects. He, therefore, 
agreed to hold Troja, and all his dominions, in vaſſal- 
age to the pope, and by the payment of a moderate an- 
nual tribute : for which Nicholas gave him, in perpetual 
fee, not only the dutchies of Apulia and Calabria, but 
(what is ſtill more extraordinary) the kingdom of Sicily, 
which neither of them poſſeſſed. In the oath to his new 
lord, Robert ſtiled himſelf, duke of Apulia and Calabria 
by the grace of God and St. Peter, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of both, future king of Sicily, The pontift in reality 


tome encreaſe of revenue, a ſtrong guard of brave ſoldiers, 
and the ſovereignty of countries belonging to the emperors 
of Conſtantinople, who denied the ſupremacy of the bi- 
ſhops of Rome. The principality of Capua was likewiſe 
confirmed to Richard, count of Averſa, on condition of 
fealty 


1 


of thoſe thunders; and Robert feared them the more, on 


parted with nothing; but gained to his ſee, by this grant, 
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fealty to the apoſtolic ſee, though the Lombard princes, 
from whom it had been taken unjuſtly, never had held it 
az vaſſals under that ſee, but had acknowledged the ſo- 
vereignty of the emperors of Germany, ſucceſſors to Charle- 
magne. Yet, notwithſtanding the defect of right in the 
donor, the inveſtitures granted by the pope to theſe Nor- 
mans were of great uſe to them; for they drew upon any 
prince who ſhould dare to moleſt them in theſe poſſeſſions, 
now /acred, the ſpiritual cenſures of Rome, not leſs feared 
by the ignorant bigotry of thoſe times from their be- 


ing undeſerved. 


Robert Guiſcard, thus ſupported by the authority of 
the church, invaded Sicily in conjunction with his younger 


brother, Roger, another of the twelve ſons of Tancred de 
 Hauteville, whoſe two marriages had produced a race of 


heroes. The Saracens in that iſland had recovered Meſ- 
ſina from the Greeks: but a war of twelve years, made 
on them now by the Normans, far braver than the Greeks, 
ſo broke their force, that, on condition of enjoying what 
was not denied to them, a free and public exerciſe of their 


religion, they ſubmitted quietly to the government of Ro- 


ger de Hauteville, who received from Duke Robert the in- 
veſtiture of Sicily with the title of count, in the year of 
our Lord one thouſand and ſeventy-two. 

While this conqueſt was making, other enterpriſes, in 
Italy, had, at different times, employed the arms of the 
duke, and called him thither in perſon, particularly the 
ſieges of Otranto and Bari, both which cities he took. 
That of Amalphi and the great principality of Salerno were 
alſo gained by him from Giſolfo the Second, a prince of 
Lombard extraction, who, being forced to take refuge in 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, drew on Gregory the Seventh, his 
friend and protector, the enmity of the Normans ; but this 
quarrel was made up by that pontiff's concluding an agree- 

ment 
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ment with Robert, to ſhare between them all the territories 
of Pandolph the Sixth, the laſt prince of Beneventum, lately 
deceaſed without heirs; Gregory taking the city, to which 
he had ſome title, and leaving the principality in the hands 
of the duke, who had only that of conqueſt. 

It was happy for the pope that concord with Robert was 
thus renewed and cemented | for, before the end of ſeven 
years, being cloſely beſieged in the caſtle of St. Angelo by 
the emperor Henry the Fourth, he would certainly have 
fallen into his enemy's hands, if he had not been ſuccoured 
by his vaſſal the duke, who forced Henry to retire with 
all his troops out of Rome. 

The danger that the imperial power of the Germans 


a war againſt another empire, which the exigence above- 
mentioned had obliged him to quit, in the year one thou- 


during his abſence, the glory of his arms had been car- 


ried {till higher by his eldeſt fon Boamond, to whom he 


made to them on the part of Alexius, ſeduced to his 


whoſe fleet, in confederacy with. that. of Alexius, at- 


ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Italy, to the prejudice of the 


Normans, having thus been removed, Robert returned to- 


ſand and eighty- four, when great victories gained, and 
conqueſts made on the coafts of Epirus and Illyria, gave 
him reaſonable hopes that the throne itſelf of the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus might be the prize of his valour. Even 


had left, on his ſudden departure, the chief command 
of his forces. But the deſertion of ſeveral barons of 
France, joint-adventurers with theſe princes, whom want. 
of money to pay the bands they led, and large offers 


ſervice, occaſioned the loſs of almoſt all that the father. 
and the fon had acquired. To repair this misfortune, 
Robert drew to his ſtandard all the chivalry of Italy; and, 
in paſſing the Adriatic gulph, overcame the Venetians,, 
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and eighty- five, Roger, his ſon by a daughter of the 
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tacked him there: but, ſoon after this victory, he died of 


a fever. 

William of Malmſbury tells us, that William the Con 
queror animated and rouſed his own. courage by calling to 
mind the actions of this prince, and uſed to ſay, “ 7: 
&« would be a ſhame to bim, if one who in nobility was his in- 
& ferior ſPould excel him in valour.” From this, and other 
paſſages in contemporary writers, it ſeems that the pedigree 
of the family of Hauteville from the firſt dukes of Nor- 
mandy, though maintained by Giannone, and other mo- 
dern hiſtorians, was unknown in thoſe days. 

On the deceaſe of Duke Robert, in the year one thouſand 


prince of Salerno, ſucceeded to him in all his Italian domi- 
nions; and the count of Sicily, Robert's brother, reigned 
over that iſland, as an independant ſtate. The only portion 
left to Boamond by his father was a remnant of the con- 
queſts he had won from the Greeks : but he claimed to in- 
herit Apulia and Calabria by right of primogeniture. His 
illegitimacy indeed was a bar to that claim; his father 
having been divorced from his mother on account of near 
kindred: yet the cuſtoms of the Normans, not unfavour- 
able to baſtards, might have removed that objection, if the 
count of Sicily had not declared for Roger, which added 
ſo much force to the friendly interceſſions of Pope Urban 
the Second, that Boamond was perſuaded to accept of two 
cities in leu of all his demands. The concord of the fa- 
mily was thus ſo well reſtored, that in the year one thouſand 
and ninety-ſix, Amalphi having rebelled againſt the duke, 
Boamond ſerved him in perſon, and his uncle brought a 
great army, in which were twenty thouſand Saracens, out 
of Sicily, to his aid. But while theſe confederates were 
* Amalphi, the firſt cruſade was ſet on foot; and 

Urban 
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Urban the Second exhorting all the ſoldiery of Europe to 
inliſt themſelves in that ſervice, the croſs was taken by 
Boamond and his nephew Tancred, who went from 
thence together into Afia, where they both performed 
great exploits, and where Boamond gained the principality 
of Antioch, a noble acquiſition, which he kept till his 
death, and left to his deſcendants. The enthuſiaſm of the | 
holy war having alſo drawn away many more of the forces | 
that beleaguered Amalphi, the town was delivered, by this | 
fortunate incident, beyond all hope, and remained ſome | 
years independant. But amends was made for this loſs to | 
the family of Hauteville, in Italy, by their acquiring a ſo- 
vereignty over Capua, from which city the inhabitants had | 
lately driven out Richard count of Averſa, who, being re- 

ſtored by the aid of the count of Sicily and his nephew, did 

homage for it to both, K 

In the year eleven hundred and one, the count of Sicily, ue, 
who had taken the title of great count, died, and left to the pri. 

care of Adelais, his wife, and Robert of Burgundy, his ſon- 

in-law, the government of that iſland during the infancy 

of his ſon. Ten years afterwards, the two dutchies of 

Apulia and Calabria, by the deceaſe of Duke Roger, de- 

ſcended quietly, with all their dependances, to his ſon, 

Prince William de Hauteville, who did nothing very me- 

morable, and died without iſſue, in the year eleven hun- 

dred and twenty-ſeven. The branch of Robert Guiſcard 

being extinct in him, his couſin Roger, count of Sicily, im- 
mediately, on the firſt intelligence of his death, paſſing over 

to Salerno with ſeven ſhips of war, took poſſeſſion of that 

city, and of all his other dominions. The haſte he made 

to do this, without waiting for any inveſtiture from the 

pope, or even aſking his leave, gave great umbrage and 

offence to Honorius the Second, whoſe anger he vainly en- 
deavoured to appeaſe by the ofter of two cities, and of 
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of Amalphi, which had alſo ſubmitted to Roger, was not 
included in this grant, nor the principality of Salerno; be- 


Naples. Robert, prince of Capua, had declared for the 
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holding the reſt under fealty to his ſee. The policy of 
Rome not defiring ſo potent a vaſſal, the pontiff would hear 
of no terms; but, pretending that the late duke, by a ſup- 
poſed will and teſtament, which was never produced, had 
left all his dominions and poſſeſſions to Sz. Peter, uſed the 
utmoſt force of his ſpiritual and temporal arms, aſſiſted by 
thoſe of the princes of Capua and Bari, whom he had 
drawn to his party, for the ſupport of that claim. Yet, 
all proving too weak, he ſoon gave the two dutchies of 
Apulia and Calabria to be held by this prince as his Lac 
ceſſors had held them under former pontiffs. The dutchy 


cauſe the ſee of Rome had ſome pretenſions to them, eb 
che Roman pontiffs would not exprefsly give up, though 
unable to maintain or prove their right. But Roger pol- 
ſeſſed them undiſturbed, and, on the deceaſe of Honorius, 
in the year eleven hundred and thirty, obtained, in return 
for ackuowledging Anaclet the Second as pope, a bull from 
that pontiff, which added to the territories, Honorius had 
granted, the principality of Capua, and the dutchy of 


anti-pope, Innocent; and, as he was a feudatory of the 
ice of Rome, Anaclet, thinking him guilty of an act of 
high treaſon, gave the fief he had forfeited in confequence 
of that act to his own adherent, Roger: but on what 
grounds or ſhew of right he likewiſe granted him Naples, 
which belonged to the Greek empire, and had never been 
bound by any homage or fealty to the ſee of Rome, it is 
difficult to diſcover. The name of king, which alone 
ſeemed wanting to gratify this prince's ambition, was allo 
given by this bull ; ; the Roman pontitts now arrogating to 
themſelves that power of conſtituting kingdoms, which the 


German emperors claimed as a ſpecial prerogative, annexed 
to 
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to their dignity. Anaclet granted to Roger, his heirs, and 
ſucceſſors, the crown of the realm of Sicily, Apulia, and 
Calabria, and the other provinces before-mentioned, to be 
held of the ſee of Rome by an annual tribute of fix hun- 
dred ſchifati, a golden coin of thoſe days: and the bull 
having declared that Sicily ſhould be deemed 2h head of 
the kingdom, he was crowned at Palermo, by the hand of 
a legate. In the year eleven hundred and thirty-five, he 
drove the prince of Capua out of his principality, and put 
it under the government of one of his own ſons, who held 
it in fee. He likewiſe attacked Naples; but while he was 
employed in beſieging that city, Lotharius the Second, 
whom Innocent had crowned emperor of the Weſt at Rome, 
in the year eleven. hundred and thirty-three, being called 
by that pontiff, returned into Italy in the year eleven 
hundred and thirty- ſix, and, with the help of the Piſans, 
not only conſtrained the new- made king of Sicily to raiſe 
his ſiege, but took from him almoſt all his Italian domi— 
nions; which, nevertheleſs, he recovered, on the retreat of 
the emperor into Germany, in the year eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight, during the courſe of which both that prince 
and Anaclet died. The next ſummer Pope Innocent, now 
fixed in his ſee without any competitor, led an army in 
perſon againſt a fort in Apulia, belonging to Roger, whom 
he had excommunicated ; and, in retiring from thence, on 
the approach of that king, fell into an ambuſh, and was 
brought captive to him, as Leo the Ninth had been to 
Humphrey de Hauteville. In uſing his priſoner well, but 
yet making him pay the purchaſe of his freedom by proper 
conceſſions, this monarch wiſely followed the example of 
Humphrey ; and thereby obtained a bull, which, taking V. Baronirem 
no notice of what had been done by Anaclet, declared that 
whereas Robert Guiſcard and his brother, tl e father of this 


Roger, had driven the Saracens out of Sicily and Italy; 
L1 2 and 
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and foraſmuch as, by the teſtimony of ancient hiſtories, it 
appears, that, in former times, Sicily had been a Kingdom, 
the pope granted to this prince, with the fullneſs of the 
royal dignity, and confirmed to him by the apoſtolic autho- 
rity, the poſſeſſion of that kingdom, ad the dominions in 
Italy with which he had been inveſted by Honorius the 
Second, adding to them the city and principality of Capua, 
from which Robert, to whom, in the year eleven hundred 
and thirty-ſix, the German emperor had reſtored them, had 
been lately expelled a ſecond time by Roger. It is alſo ex- 
preſt in the bull, that the motive for the grant of theſe laſt 
territories was, that the king, by this gift, might be ſtrongly 
bound to the love and obedience of St. Peter, and of his 
ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome. Suppoſing this a good reaſon 
for taking from one prince his hereditary dominions, and 
giving them to another (which would be a monſtrous ſup- 
poſition) it ſhould have ſtill been conſidered, that he from 
whom the principality of Capua was taken, by the apoſtolic 
authcrity, had loſt it twice on account of his attachment to 
the cauſe of that very pope who made the grant. Such was 
the good fortune of the family of Hauteville, that, whether 
they enjoyed the friendſhip of the popes, or were at enmity 
with them, it equally turned to their profit: but thoſe pre- 
lates may be ſaid to have been yet more fortunate ;- their 
ambition being ſerved, and their uſurpations ſecured, by the 
valour of theſe Normans, to whom they gave nothing to 
purchaſe their aſſiſtance, or recover their friendſhip after 
any quarrel with them, but what was not their own; ob- 
taining, at the ſame time, the ſovereignty of countries to 
which they had no title, and an annual tribute in acknow- 
ledgement of it, from theſe voluntary vaſſals. The fix 
hundred /ch;fati, which had been promiſed to Anaclet, in 
return for his conceſſions, were now promiſed to Innocent 
and his ſucceſſors in his ſee, canonically elected; and Roger 

{wore 
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ſwore to aſſiſt them, whenever his help ſhould be wanted, 
and faithfully to maintain 25e 79 be of St. Peter. No 
mention 1s made of the e of Naples in this bull, 

though the grant of it had been ſpecified in that of Hono- 
rius: but, ſoon after this time, Duke Sergius, who had 
bravely defended the city againſt Roger, being dead, and 
no hope of reſiſtance remaining, the citizens delivered it up 
to that monarch, Who held it (as he did Salerno, Amalphi, 
and ſome other places, not mentioned in this or former 
grants) either independantly, and by right of conqueſt; or 


Rome. The city of Beneventum, which, in the courſe of 
the war, had been taken from that ſee, was now reſtored to 


which compoſe the preſent kingdom of Naples. 
His dominions being full of excellent ſea- ports, and of a 
people addicted to navigation and trade, he formed a great 


merce, made his kingdom the richeſt in the Chriſtian 
world at that time. War itſelf was to him a ſource of 
wealth. His fleets and armies compelled the king of Tri- 
poly, in Afric, to pay him tribute, took many other cities 
on the African coaſt, and, ravaging all the maritime coun- 
tries of Greece, brought from thence into Sicily and his 
other dominions, beſides immenſe plunder, a great number 


of Malta, which the Saracens yielded to him about three 


and fifty-three, leaving to William, his ſon, all his dignities 
and aa hereditary or acquired, 


(which I rather believe) as generally compriſed in the body 
of the kingdom, for which he was a homager to the ſee of 


it; but the principality was retained ; and the king of Si- 
cily poſſeſſed, together with that ifland, all thoſe provinces: 


naval force, which gave him the empire of the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, and, ſecuring to his ſubjects a molt extenſive com- 


of artificers in the ſilk manufactures, who taught his people 
their art. One of the laſt of his conqueſts was the iſland 


years bfare his death. He died in the year eleven hundred 
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conſent : at which Adrian the Fourth' took ſuch offence, 


Comnenus, who offered largely to alſiſt him with money 


Maione de Bari. Exerting now all the courage which na- 
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This prince, having been aſſociated to the x government 
in the life-time of his father, and, crowned. king, w without 
any oppoſition from Rome, made no ſcruple of repeating 
that ceremony now without ſtaying to obtain the pope's 


that he excommunicated his pe erſon, declared him a rebel 
againſt St. Peter, and abſolved all his ſubjeas from their 
oaths of allegiance, A great rebellion. enſued, which, 
while the pontiff was buſily endeavouring to foment at Be- 
neventum, he received a ſplendid embaſſy from Manuel 


and forces in this war againſt W illiam, on condition that 
three maritime cities of Apulia ſhould, when taken from 
that prince, be reſtored to the empire of Conſtantinople. 
The propoſal was accepted, and, Adrian wrote a letter to 
Frederick Barbarofla, whom Manuel had drawn to this 
league, ſtrongly preſſing him to join his troops with theirs, 
againſt the enemy of both empires; which that prince 
agreed to do, but was ſtopt by a ſickneſs breaking out in 
his army, and a revolt of the Lombards. Vet, without 
aid from him, the Greeks, the pope, and the Webs: con- 
federated together, had duch good ſucceſs, that there re- 
mained in all Italy only the cities of Salerno, Amalphi, 
and Naples obedient to William. The greatneſs of the 
danger, and the obſtinacy of Adrian in rejecting advan- 
tageous ofters of peace, rouſed that king, who, ever fince 
his acceſſion to the throne, had lived, like an Eaſtern ful- 
tan, ſhut up from his ſubjects 9 the walls of his pa- 
lace, and committing all buſineſs to the care of his favourite, 


ture had given to him, he put himſelf at the head of an 
army of veterans, formed under the diſcipline of his royal 
father, who, landing with him at Salerno, defeated the 
Greek army, took their gencrals priſoners, recovered all 

the 
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ds cities of Apulia and Calabria, and forced the pope, 
whom they cloſely befieged in Beneventum, not only to 
renew and confirm to their prince all the grants of former 
pontiffs, but to add the inveſtitures, denied hitherto, of 
Salerno and Amalphi, with all their dependances, and of 
the march of Ancona; for which laſt acquiſition an addi- 
tional tribute of five hundred /chi//ati was to be paid to the 
apoſtolic fee. This agreement, which was made in the 
year eleven hundred and fifty fix, contained alſo ſome pri- 
vileges which gave to the kings of Sicily a kind of eccleſi- 
aſtical ſupremacy in their realm. No terms were obtained 
for the ſafety of thoſe barons who had rebelled againſt Wil- 
lam, and were 1n the town with the pope. Being all de- 
livered up to the mercy of that king, they were ſacrificed 
to his vengeance; as was likewiſe Robert, prince of Capua, 
who, during this revolt, had regained his principality, but 
loſt it now with his lite, which he ended miſerably in pri- 
ſon, after his eyes had been put out. He was the laſt of 
the Norman counts of Averſa, who had drawn into Italy 
the family of Hauteville, had for ſome time been aſſiſtant 
to their power in that country, and were at laſt deſtroyed 
by it, attempting to overthrow it in the full N of its 
ſtrength. 

The next year, William's general having won a ſignal 
victory, on the coaſt of the Morea, over the Greeks, Manuel 
Comnenus was forced to ſue for peace; and, to obtain it, 
conſented (which he never would do before) to acknowledge 
William as king of Sicily : nor, after this time, did he, or 
his ſuccelions.. ever diſturb the poſſeſſion the family of 
Hauteville had gained in any of theſe countries, to which 
the Greek empire had an undeniable right. 

All theſe happy events would have B to the King a 
laſting tranquillity, if the immoderate power which he 
gave to his favourite had not excited new troubles. Even 
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court, forcing Bonello, and others, who had abetted the 


the king had offended; and even by ſome of his own 
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the death of that lord, aſſaſſinated by Bonello, a great ba- 
ron of the realm, did not end thele diſorders; the fear of 
vengeance from his friends, who were powerful in the 


murder, to try to place William's fon, a child about nine 
years old, on the throne of his father. This defign was 
approved by many of the barons, whom the tyranny of 


near relations, whom private injuries had made his enemies, 
The conſpirators ſeized his perſon, and ſhut him up in a 
prifon : yet he was freed, , after three or four days of con- 
finement, by the people of Palermo. His ſon, at the firſt 
attempt of the rebels to break into the palace, looking out 
of a window, was wounded by an arrow, but would have 
recovered of that hurt, if the tyrant, in his fury, had not 
given him a violent kick on the ſtomach, of which he died. 
To this horrid act of rage the blackeſt melancholy ſuc- 
ceeded in the mind of the father, which withdrew him 
more than ever from the government of his kingdom ; and 
a grievous abuſe of the regal power, in the hands to which 
he gave it, produced more inſurrections. Yet he reigned 
till the year eleven hundred and fixty-fix, when a natural 
death put an end to many calamities, which his inſatiable 
avarice, and an equal exceſs of indulgence to his friends 
and cruelty to his enemies, had brought on his ſubjects. 
Theſe vices fixed upon him the opprobrious appellation of 
William the Bad. On the contrary, William, his ſecond 
ſon and ſucceſlor, by the lenity of his government, accom- 
panied with a ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice, obtained from 
the gratitude and ' affection of his people the ſurname of 
the Good. His many perſonal virtues, and the flouriſhing 
ſtate of his kingdom, as ſoon as he came to an age ma- 
ture for marriage, induced the Greek emperor, Manuel 


Comnenus, to ſend an embaſſy to him, with the offer of 
| his 


\ 
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bis daighiter; who, beibg at that time his only child, was tlie 


| preſumptive heireſs to the empire, But, ſome difficulties ari- 
ſing in the treaty of alliance; the emperor changed his mind, 


or (as other authors ſay) the king rejected the match, be- 


cauſe it was not agreeable to the pope. In the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy-fix, the daughter of another emperor 
was offered to him by her father; a plenipotentiary being 
ſent into Sicily for that purpoſe from Frederick Barbaroſſa, 
who was then making war, and not unſucceſsfully, in the 
March of Ancona, but wiſhed to obtain the king of Sicily's 
friendſhip by means of this alliance. That monarch re- 
fuſed it, as repugnant to the engagements by which he was 


bound to Alexander the "Third, whom he had acknowledged 
as pope, aad ſupported with much zeal. In revenge of 


this refuſal, the emperor ſent an army to invade Apulia but 
a battle which he loſt againſt the people of Milan compelled 
him to recall it, and fruſtrated his intention of going thither 
himſelf at the head of all his forces. William, freed from 
the danger of fo formidable a war, determined to marry. 
The pope, with whom he conſulted on the choice of a 
wife,” adviſed him to aſk the princeſs Jane Plantagenet of 
King Henry her father. It has been mentioned before, 
that an offer of this match had been made in the year 
eleven hundred and ſixty- nine, by Henry to William, and 
that the propoſal had been received with joy: but, as the 
princeſs was then much too young to be married, the par- 
ties were not tied by any abſolute contract. In the 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, Henry notified to Wil- 


liam, as one of his friends, the rebellion of his ſons, and 


ſued for ſuccour againſt them; to which an anſwer was 
returned, declaring in ſtrong terms a juſt deteſtation of their 
unnatural conduct, and good wiſhes to their father; but 
William pleaded the diſtance of his territories from Henry's, 
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as not permitting him to give that kin any s ad. Vet he 
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certainly might have ſent him a ſubſic of money, if he 
had been fo inclined : but, in truth, no political reaſons 
induced him to meddle in this quarich; and moral ſen- 
timents alone have rarely ſo much force in the delibera- 
tions of princes, as to carry them beyond the line of their 
intereſts, even in caſes where naturally one fliould think 
they would make a common cauſe.” This Henry well 
knew, and therefore, though he left no means of proeuting 
aſſiſtance untried, he felt no teſentment at not obtaining it 
here, nor, probably much diſappointment. It was ſörle 
advantage to him, that the chuſe of his enemies was con- 
demned by a monarch, whoſe'opinion the pope, having need 
of his protection, wasdbl ged to reſpect. We have grounds to 
believe that the biſhop of Syracuſe, who was an Engliſhman 
tranſplanted into Sicily, where he had gained a great ſhare in 
the general adminiſtration of government under the two Wil- 
liams, helped greatly to infuſe into the mind of the latter good 
diſpoſitions towards Reiz his natural ſovereign, and alſo 
to forward this match. For it appears, he kept upon very 
friendly correſpondence with Peter of Blois, that monatch's 


ſecretary, who had been authoriſed to aſſure him of the 
royal protection and favour of his maſter, if any revolution 


in the court of Sicily, or any diſguft, ſhould incline him to 
return from thence' into England; and the firſt propoſal 


of this match, in the year eleven hundred and ſixty- nine, 


had paſt through his hands. But, however agreeable the 
alliance was to Henry, he would not conclude it without 
conſulting his parliament, which, for this purpoſe, was called, 


to meet him at London. Their approbation being given, 


Count Florio Camerota, grand juſticiary of Sicily, and two 


Italian prelates, embaſſadors from William, with the arch- 


biſhop 
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biſhop of Rouen, Who, as nearly related to the family of 
Hauteville,. had attended them on this buſineſs from Nor- 
mandy into England, were ſent by Henry to ſee the prin- 
ceſs, his daughter, in the palace of Wincheſter. They 
returned from thence greatly pleaſed with the beauty of 
her; perſon and accompliſhments of her mind, which ex- 
ceeded the report that had been made to William, though 
what he had heard of them was one of the motives that 
inclined him to chuſe her for his queen. But the marriage 
was not celebrated till, the next year, the princeſs being, 
even then, under, thirteen, years old. What portion Henry 
gare her we are not told; but a, moſt ample. dower was 
ſettled; upon her by. William, | beſides. very rich preſents 
which he ſent to her father on the notification of his con- 


ſent. to the match, and Which were unfortunately” loſt in the 


voyage, with two Sicilian gallies. 

_ Eleanor, Henry's ts daughter, who had long ang 
betrothed to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, was alſo given to 
her huſband during the courſe; of the year eleven hundred 


and | ſeyenty-ſix and a match was ſettled. for John, the 


young eſt ſon e ee Iſabella, the youngeſt daughter 
of William earl of Gloceſter, who, having no iſſue male, 
agreed to leave her his earldom, with all his lands undi- 
vided, on condition that the king ſhould give to each of 


her ſiſters, who were married to the, carls of Evereux and 


Clare, a yearly revenue of one hundred pounds in England, 
equivalent to an income of fiſteen hundred at this time. 
But both parties were yet infants; and the relation be- 
tween them made it neceſſary to get a diſpenſation from 
Rome, before they could be ſolemnly Arcen to each 
other. 


While the alliance with the king of Sicily was conclud- 


ing, Henry received news from F which obliged him 
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to attend with particular care to his affairs in that country. 

Scary aa About the ende of May in this year eleven | hundred and 
dem Expog- ſeyentyr-ſix, Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, died at 
i Ann Dublin of a cancerous ſore in his leg, leaving by Eva his 
* wife, the daughter of Dermod Mac Morrogh king of Lein- 
ſter, a ſon and a daughter, both infants: His ſiſter Buſi- 

lea, who attended upon him at the time of his death, ſent 
immediate notice of it, as ſeeretly as ſhe could, to Ray- 

mond Fitzgerald, her huſband, who then was in Deſmond, 

at the head of her brother's; Engliſh troops; but ſhe pru- 

dently kept it from the Fare e of all others till he 

N ſhould return to her, which ſhe preſled him to do without 
ſupra, delay. On the receipt of her letter he marched back to 
Limerick, where part of his army had been leſt, and com- 
municating the intelligence to a few of the officers under 

his command, conſulted with them what meaſures it was 

proper to take on this event. They unanimouſly deter- 

mined that his chief care ought to be the ſecuring of Lein- 

ſter and the towns on the ſea- coaſt; to which end it was 

neceſiary to lead all the Engliſh forces that were under his 

banner into thoſe places, abandoning Limerick, which its 
diſtance, and expoſed ſituation in the neighbourhood of 

thoſe Iriſh who were either unſubdued or prone to revolt, 

would render untenable. in the preſent conjuncture. Ray- 

mond felt much reluctance thus to give up a conqueſt, 

made and preſerved with great peri}, and from which he 

derived his higheſt reputation: yet, none of his officers 

caring to undertake the defence of- it during his abſence, 

he delivered up the city to Donald O' Brian, as one of tlie 

king's barons, taking from him a new oath of fealty to 

that monarch, and hoſtages to ſecure the faith he had 

plighted. But, notwithſtanding theſe pledges, the Engliſh 

troops had no ſooner paſſed the bridge, than they * the 


other 
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other end of it br6Ken dbivn by the Triſh, and fite ſet to 
all che four duurters of the city, which had been fenced 
with ſtrong walls, adorned with many handſome buildings, 


and filled with an immenſe magazine of proviſions brought 
into it by Raymond. n 

The cauſe of this was a fixed opinion in the Iriſh; that 
walled towns and forts were dangerous to their freedom, 
and that to them it would always be more advantageous | to 
deſtroy than poſſeſs" chem. 

When Henry heard what had hap ened with relation to 
Limerick; he ſaid, that reo, cournge” had been fhewn ; in 
taling it, and in ec it greater, But wi/dom only in 
gilitting it: a judgement formed 'on good grounds,” as 
things were aire ariced at that time. 


On Rayriiond's 8 Art 0l at Dublin, the dead earl 128 in- 
terred in the cathedral of that city, and the two "Engliſh 
noblemen, whom the king had commiſſioned to adviſe and 
aſſiſt him in the government of Ireland, returned to that 
prince, leaving Raymond entruſted with all the power of 
the flate till the ſovereign's will ſhould be known. When 
they had made their report, Henry ſent into Treland Hibern. Ex- 
William Fitz-Aldelm, his fewer, as his deputy > kan 
lieutenant, attended by ten Enights, who were of his 
houſehold, John de Curci, Robert Fitz- Stephen, and 
Milo de Cogan, were likewiſe commanded to go over 
with this baron, and to be under his orders, having, 
each of them, a band of ten knights of the houſehold. 
Raymond came, with all marks of due reſpect for the 
deputy, to meet him at his landing and deliver to him 
the keys of all the Iriſh towns poſſeſt by the Engliſh, 
with the hoſtages of the princes or chieftains of Ireland 
committed to his keeping. But the jealouſy which that 
lord 
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fine body of cavalry, wherein he remarked thirty knights, 


: the deputy. went to Dublin, on- che ſtate of which city it 
will be neceſſary here to make ſome obſervations. I have 


a great ſlaughter was made of the Oſtmen dwelling! FR 
and that many of the moſt. oonſiderable citizens, throwing 


themſelves into ſhips which lay in the harbour, eſcaped to 
the Orkney iſles. The town therefore was leſt very deſti- 


alſo to ſecure the poſſeſhon of the place more effectually to 


hundred and ſeventy- two, granted a charter to the citizens 
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lord had conceived of the power. ol the Geraldine family 
was not removed by this act of reveretice afld fubmhiſſion, 
For, when he ſaw Raymond coming, at the head of a very 


all of Riymond' s on kindred, bearing the fame coat of 
arms. emblazoned in their Ahields, and riding beautiful 
horſes, which they managed with admitable grace and dexte- 

rity, he ſaid in a lo voice to fome of his attendants, 7 
will quickly check this pride, and dj iſperſe thoſe ſhields. Such 
a connexion of men ſo excelling in valour, and ſo attached 
to each other by the bonds of conſanguinity, under a chief 
ſo ambitious and enterprizing as Ray mond, required indeed 
ſome controul: but the ſervices they had done demanded 
great regard from the miniſters of the king, and from the 
King himſelff 

n after this mesting on the confines of Wexford 


mentioned before, that, when the forces of Earl Strongbow 
took it by ſtorm, in the year cleven hundred and ſeventy, 


tute. of inhabitants; to repair Which loſs (as it ſeems) and 
himſelf, Henry, whilft he was there, in the ycar eleven 


of Briſtol, whereby he gave them Dublin to inhabit and to 
hold of = in chief, with the ſame liberties and free 
cuſtoms as they enjoyed at Briſtol, This charter is pre- 
ſerved in the archives of Dublin, from whence I have 
tranſcribed it into the Appendix belonging to this book. 

] do 
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other Engliſh, 


* 


the citizens of Dublin, wherein he ſtyles them his bur- 
geſſes, and grants to them, as ſucb, a privilege of free 
trade in all parts of England, Normandy, Wales, and 


tranſcript of this alſo is in the Appendix. Whether any, 


tion is made of the Oſtmen of Dublin by Giraldus Cam- 


hundred and ſeventy- three; but (which is very ſurprizing) 


in the chronicles of thoſe times no notice is taken of any 


not many together. But, if the town was repeopled, 
during the courſe of this reign, by ſuch a plantation, 
the wiſdom of the meaſure deſerves no little praiſe, 

| 5 as 


it IL4D1675% i N DIC 
1 do not underſtand by it that all the Oſtmen remain- 


The next year, another charter was given by Henry to 


Ireland, forbidding any man to diſturb them in the full 
e thereof, under a penalty of ten pounds. A 


or What number, of the Briſtol men had come over on 
the former invitation, does not appear from this record, 
nor from any other evidence which I can diſcover. Men- 
brenſis, in relating the tranſactions of the year eleven 


colony out of Briſtol having ſettled in that town. Per- 
haps they migrated gradually, at different periods, and 
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as it ſtrengthened very much the En If r in Ireland 
without offence to a N . 0 Neff | 

In this year eleven hundred and ſeventy fix, many caſtles 
belonging is the nobles of England, who had been the moſt 
criminal authors and abettors of the late rebellion in that 
kin gdom, were levelled to the ground. Nor did Henry 
0 take from theſe ſuſpected lords the power of doing 
more harm, but, with the advice and conſent of a parlia- 
ment convened at Windſor about the feaſt of St. Michael, 
removed the garriſons of all the barons of England n 
the caſtles they held, and committed them to the guard of 
his own” houſhold troops, or others appointed by him; 
not excepting the caſtle of Richard de Lucy himſelf. The 
ſame meaſures were purſued in Normandy alſo, notwith- 
ſtanding the loyalty which the nobles of that dutchy had 
ſo eminently ſhewn during the late civil war. All lis in- 
dicates an extraordinary apprebenſion of danger, which 
probably ſprung from the intelligence given of young 
Henry's cabals by Adam de Chirckedon, and the ſubſe- 
quent conduct of that prince. 

From Windſor, ſoon after the riſing of Parliament, the 
Engliſh monarch went northwards, to meet the. king of 
Scotland, who brought to him Gilbert, the chieftain of 
Galloway, whom he had lately ſubdued. . Henry now was 


prevailed on to give that prince a pardon, denied to him be- 


fore, for the Murder of Uckired, his brother. Tf, political 
neceſſity ' (the excuſe of many bad actions) did not compel 
this agreement, it can hardly be juſtified: but, there might 
be no other means effectually to reſtore the tranquillity of 
that country, which, lying upon the borders of England 
and Scotland, and being full of a people the moſt ſavage 
in all Nficzin, would, if unſettled and hoſtile, have been 
a grievous annoyance both to the Engliſh and the Scots, at 

3 a time 
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a time when other troubles were ſuſpected to be riſing. The 
juſtice of Henry might, therefore, on this occaſion give 
way to the ſafety of the ſtate. Certain it is, that by 
making a friend of this prince, he rendered it much more 
difficult for the king of Scotland to ſhake off the ſov ereign- 
ty of England; Galloway being a barrier between the two 
countries, MR the Scots could not paſs, to invade the 
Engliſh border, without Galbert's permiſſion. And no- 
thing could be more pleaſing to the three northern counties, 
than to ſee thoſe bad neighbours, who had been uſed to in- 
feſt and deſolate their whole region in conjunction with the 
Scots, become their out-guards againſt them. Gilbert's 
peace being made, he did homage for Galloway to the king 
of- England, as ſupreme lord of that country, which he 
was to hold, under him, of the king of Scotland. 

About the feaſt of St. Hillary, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven, a great council was held by Henry 
at Northampton, in which William de Cahannes ſet up a 
new claim, to hold his barony of the king, inſtead of the 
carl of Leiceſter ; and that lord, who was known to lie un- 
der all the load of royal diſpleaſure, was ſummoned to 
anſwer to this plea. He came; and, having quietly heard 
the allegations againſt his right, ſaid, © That although he 
« himfelf, and his four immediate anceſtors, had . 


and grants of all their lands and poſſeſſions, and particu- 


« larly of this barony, from William the Firſt and Henry 
« the Furſt, kings of England; and although the anceſtors 
« of Cuhannen had held their barony of his, without diſ- 
pute, from that time, yet he would not plead for that, 
or for any other right, againſt the will of the king, but 
* ſubmitted them all to his mercy.” This ſo touched the 
heart of Henry, that he inſtantly reſtored to him all his 
lands and tenements, as entire as he had held them before 
the war, except the fortreſſes which had been already de- 
Vo I. III. Nn molithed, 
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moliſhed, one caſtle in England, which had been found to 
belong to the royal demeſne by the inquifition of a jury, 
and another in Normandy, which, being a frontier place, 
he thought it expedient, for the ſecurity of that dutchy, 
to retain in his own hands. The town and foreſt of Lei- 
ceſter (though theſe alſo, by the verdi& of a jury of the 
country, had been adjudged to the crown) were included 
in this grant, Thus the hopes entertained by William de 
Cahannes, that the reſentment of the king againſt the earl 
would incline him to fayour any fmt to his prejudice, were 
diſappointed, and the clemency of that prince towards a 
capital enemy, now repentant and humbled, was gene- 
roully diſplayed. Whether ſentence was given againſt 


the claim of William we are not told ; but probably it was, 


* 


1 he did not himſelf withdraw his plea. Henry alſo re- 


tored to the earl of Cheſter all his land, reſerving only his 
caſtles. | | 64 {oth 
About the beginning of March, the king received a let- 
ter from his ſecretary Peter de Blois, which informed him, 
that ambaſſadors from Alphonſo king of Caſtile and San- 
chez king of Navarre, were come into his kingdom, to 
lay before him a great and ancient controverſy. between 
them, which had coſt both parties the lives of many of 
their ſubjects, and the ruin of many of their cities. The 
ſecretary concluded with returning thanks to God, © hat, 
as the queen of the ſouth had come from the remoteſt parts. 


, the earth to hear the wiſdom of Solomon, ſo theſe very. 


e diſtant kings, in this weighty. and difficult cauſe, did nau 


440 ſubmit to his judgement.” 


The fame of his juſtice muſt indeed have been very great: 
to bring this queſtion before him: for, though the king of. 
Caſtile, hit /on-in-law, might naturally wiſh to make him 
the arbiter of it, yet that affinity would have been to the 
king of Navarre a ſtrong objection againſt it, and have 5 
duced 
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duced him to chuſe a more indifferent judge, if he and 
his counſellors had not entertained the higheſt opinion of 
Henry's incorruptible impartiality in judicial proceedings. 
And it appears that the offer of referring it to him aroſe 
Many uſurpations had been 
made, at different periods, by force of arms, on both 
ſides; reſtitution of which, with damages to the value of 
100,000 marobotines, (a Spaniſh or Mooriſh coin) was de- 
manded by each party. Four caſtles were put into neutral 
hands by each king, as pledges for their ſtanding to Henry's 
auſe. Advocates were ſent to plead for 
them, and others to hear and to report the judgement. 
Some hiſtorians likewiſe add, that each king ſent a cham- 
pion to fight for him in the liſts, if Henry 
to order the controverſy, to be determined by duel ; but 
there is no mention of this in the record. Henry himſelf 
tried the cauſe in his high court of parliament, which 
was called for that purpoſe at Weſtminſter, on the firſt Sun- 
day in Lent of the year 1177. The pleas on both fides 
having been put into writing in the Latin language, and 
delivered in court; and the advocates of each party having 
been heard thereupon, judgement was given, the next 
Sunday, to this effect: That, whereas neither party had 
denied the uſurpations alledged by the other to have been 
forcibly and unjuſtly made, the king and court decreed, 
that a full reſtitution ſhould be made on both fides. And 
moreover, that for the ſake of peace, the king of Caſtile 
ſhould pay to his uncle the king of Navarre the annual ſum 
of zoco marobotines for ten years to come. aſo! 
of this may have been, (though it is not ſo expreſt in the 
words of the judgement) that after a truce of ten years, 
agreed upon by a treaty between the two kings, ſome caſ- 
tles had been taken from the king of Navarre by the kin 
of Caſtile : or, perhaps, that the anceſtor of the 


from that prince himſelf. 


award in this cauſe. 


ſhould chuſe 
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embaſſadors of both kings had pledged themſelves by an 


| ſubſcribing thereto, are thefe words, et aliis quam pluribus, 


cured the future peace of bis capital againſt ſuch crimes, 


' theſe riotous bands beſet the houſe of a wealthy citizen, 
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thoſe princes had been the firſt aggreſſor ; both which Cir- 


cumſtances appear from the ſtate of the facts, as given in 
the record. Before the ſentence was pronounced, the 


oath, that, if their maſters ſhould not act conformably to it, 
they would deliver themſelves up into Henry's hands and 
power. Among the witneſſes to the judgement are the 
biſhop of Wittern in Galloway, and the three Welſh 
biſhops of St. David's, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. At the 
end of the names of the ſpiritual and temporal barons, 


tam clericis quam laicis, de regno Anglie. 

While Henry was thus adminiftring juſtice to foreign 
potentates, a brother of Earl Ferrars was privily murdered, 
by night, within the walls of London. The müste 
were unknown; ſo that the king could not take the venge- 
ance be defired for 'this gentleman's blood, on thoſe by 
whoſe hands it had been ſhed ; but he happened to have 1n 


his power another criminal, by whoſe puniſhment he ſe- 


which were become common there. For, during the diſ- 
orders of the late inteſtine wars, the whole government of 
the kingdom being relaxed, it was grown into a cuſtom for 
companies of a hundred or more young men, ſons or re- 
lations of the principal citizens of London, to fally forth 
in the night, and plunder the houſes of other wealthy peo- 
ple, aſſaulting and killing thoſe whom they met in their 
way; which ſpread ſuch a terror through the town, that 
few perſons dared to go out of their houſes after it was 
dark. In the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-four, one of 


whole name is not mentioned: but he, having happily re- 
ceived ſome intelligence of their deſign, armed himſelf, 
and his ſervants, and a company of his friends, with 

3 whom 
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whom he waited their coming. They broke into the 
houſe, led by one Andrew Buquinte, who, ſeeing the 
maſter advancing, to reſiſt him, ſtruck at his breaſt with a 
knife, but could not pierce the corſlett with which it was 
covered. The maſter inſtantly drew his ſword; and cut off 
Buquinte's hand, at the ſame time loudly calling on his 
friends for aid. The other rioters fled; but the wounded 
man was ſeized, and delivered up the next morning to 
Richard de Lucy, juſticiary of the realm, who committed 
him to priſon. For a pardon he was brought to impeach 
his accomplices, of whom many were taken, and among 
them one John Senex, a citizen of the firſt rank, and of 
great wealth. He was tried by the water ordeal, and failing 


ſhould have leiſure to determine about him, which it ſeems 


to five thouſand pounds in theſe days, were offered for his 
life: but, the times requiring an example, Henry ordered 
that judgement ſhould be executed upon him, and he was 
hanged. | What was done with the other priſoners, we are 
not told: but henceforwards no more riots were heard of 
in the city during the courſe of this reign. 

A little before Eaſter, in this year eleven hundred and 
fixty- ſeven, while Henry was at Reading, where he had 
propoſed to celebrate that feaſt, he received information 
that the earl of Flanders was coming into England, to pay 
a viſit to him, and to the tomb of St. Thomas. He went 
therefore to meet this prince at Canterbury, and, after they 
had performed their devotions together, they ſettled all 


which the earl was preparing to make, and to which the 
king himſelf was alſo obliged, a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land; not merely for the ſake of paying their worſhip at 
the fpulchre of our Lord, but in order to defend it againſt 
the infidels. This the exe] had undertaken in the. year 
eleven 


to clear himſelf lay under ſentence of death till the king 


he had not till this time. Five hundred marks, equivalent 


matters relating to another more troubleſome pilgrimage, 
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* hundred and ſeventy ive; but, having ſoon after- 
wards cauſed a nobleman. to = ſlain. without any trial or 
form of law, on a ſtrong ſuſpicion of having diſhonoured 
his bed, he was obliged to defer the performance of bis 
vow by acivil war in Flanders, which the family and friends 
of the murdered, perſon, who was of the firſt rank, and 
higheſt reputation for valour in that country, had excited 
againſt him Theſe rebels were ſubdued, and peace was 
reſtored--to the earldom, before Midlammer in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſix; and the earl, who intend- 
Ann. od to ſet out for Paleſtine on the next Chriſtmas: day, was 
P14, 113 ſtopt by a meſſage, | which the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the biſhop of Ely brought to him from Henry, defi- 
ring him to put off his journey to the Holy Land till the 
feſtival of Eaſter enſuing, when that King propoſed to 
accompany him thither, if his affairs would permit, or to 
ſend with him ſome troops, if he could not go himſelf, 
The time aſſigned was approaching, and the ſtate of the 
Chriſtians in that part of the world ſeemed to ier 
their aid. 
How little benefit theſe had drawn rn the cru- 
jade undertaken, at the inſtigation of Bernard, about 
thirty years before, has been ſhewn in a former part 
of this hiſtory. By all the efforts then made, the power 
of the Mahometans in the ſeveral countries adjacent 
to Palatine had not been diminiſhed; but their courage 
and opinion of their own ſuperior ſtrength had been 
exceedingly raiſed, by their having ſeen the greateſt po- 
tentates of Chriſtendom vanquiſhed, and two mighty ar- 
mies, which had threatned to drive them beyond the Eu- 
Gul Tyr. de phrates, waſted away and defiroyed. In the year eleven 
1.19.4 hundred and forty-eight, preſently after the return 
EY of the emperor Conrade and the king of France into 

Europe, Noureddin, ſultan of Aleppo, invaded the terri- 


tory of Antioch, at the head of an army collected from all 
the 
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the Eaft. Raymond de Poitiers, Queen Eleanor's uncle, 


expoſing his perſon, with a raſh intrepidity, in the defence 
of his country, was overpowered and killed. The reputa- 
tion of this prince had been fo illuſtrious among the Maho- 
metans, that his head and right hand were preſented by 
Noureddin, as the nobleſt ſpoils of the war, to the calyph 
of Bagdat. On this defeat, the whole principality of 
Antioch was over-run by the ſultan, and the caſtle of 
Harenc, a place of very great ſtrength, within a ſmall diſ- 


tance from the city, was taken: but that capital itſelf 


and all the frontiers of Paleſtine were ſaved by the valour 
and extraordinary abilities of the king of Jeruſalem, Bald- 
win the Third, who, though he had hardly attained. to an 
age of manhood, not only repelled” the. aſſaults of Nou= 
reddin and the ſultan of Iconium, his moſt formidable 


neighbours, but, turning his arms againſt the Saracens of 


Egypt, took from them, in the year eleven hundred and 
fifty-three, the town of Aſcalon, which commanded the 
borders of Egypt on the ſide of his kingdom. Neverthe- 
leſs, while his forces were employed in this ſiege, Nou- 
reddin conquered Damaſcus, and all the territory belong- 
ing. to that opulent city : a revolution very hurtful to the 
neighbouring chriſtian ſtates, who had much to fear from its 
troops, united henceforwards with thole of Damaſcus, . 


and commanded by Noureddin, a chief far ſuperior to the 


effeminate prince he had depoſed.” The war continued be- 
tween him and the: realm of Jerufalem, with various ſuc- 
ceſs, till the year. eleven hundred and fifty-erght, when 
Baldwin, taking advantage of a. dangerous fit of ſickneſs 
which had ſeized him in the camp, won from him the 
ſtrong city of Cæſarea in Syria, and allo recovered the 
important fortreſs. of Harenc. In performing theſe ex- 
ploits the king was aſſiſted by Theodorick earl of Flanders, 
who had brought him a conſiderable body of troops. But, 
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in the next ſummer, Noureddin, whoſe health was reſtored 


beyond all hope, laid ſiege to a caſtle which was one of the 
keys to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, on the {ide of Da- 


maſcus. The king and the earl, marching thither to re- 
lieve it, were met by the ſultan, who had notice of their 
coming. A ſharp battle enſued, which ended in a great 
defeat of the Turks. This victory gave ſome reſpite to 
the Chriſtians of the Holy Land ; and, though in the year 
eleven hundred and fixty-three they loſt their beſt defence 
in the perſon of king Baldwin, who died of a fever; yet 
his brother Amalarick, who ſucceeded to his throne, began 
his reign very happily by beating the ZAgyptians in a 
battle on their frontier. 

AÆgypt had, for ſome centuries, been under the domi- 
nion of ſchiſmatical caliphs, who deriving their pedigree, 
or pretending to derive it, from Fathemah, the daughter 
of Mahomet married to Ah, were called Fathemites or 
Alidz, and maintained themſelves againſt the caliphs of 
Bagdat, who deſcending only from Abbas, Mahomet's 
uncle, were not by their blood (if the genealogy of their 
rivals had not been diſputed) entitled to an equal degree 


Of veneration from the Mahometan ſea, But theſe Fa- 


themites, whoſe empire had ſpread over Mauritania, Nu- 
midia, Barbary, and all the ſea- coaſt of Africk, from 
whence they had made themſelves maſters of Ægypt, 
became ſo indolent there, that, like the caliphs of Bag- 
dat, they abandoned all buſineſs and care of the govern- 
ment to the generals of their armies, who, with the title 
of ſoldans, were really kings, leaving to them a mere form 
and ſhadow of royalty, ſupported only by the reverence 
which their family drew from the bigotry of the people. 
One of theſe miniſters, called Sanar by the Latin hiſtorians 
contemporary with him, but whoſe true name was Schaour, 


procured aid from Noureddin to deſtroy a competitor, = 
hac 
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had driven him out of Egypt: but the general of thoſe 
forces, while the ſoldan whom he came to aſſiſt was at 
Cairo, got poſſeſſion of Belbeis, the ancient Pelufium, and 
kept it for his maſter. Schaour, whoſe on ſtrength was 
not able to recover that important frontier place, which 
opened a paſſage to the armies of Noureddin for an abſo- 
lute conqueſt of Ægypt, had recourſe to Amalarick, king 
of Jeruſalem, the valour of whoſe troops he before had 
proved to his. coſt; and by a promiſe of a tribute, or 
annual ſubſidy, of forty. thouſand crowns of gold, bought 
his aſſiſtance to drive the Turktſh ſoldiers of Noureddin; 
the common enemy of both-kingdoms, out of Belbeis. 
After a ſiege of three months the town was recovered; 
and Amalarick returned from thence into Syria, where, 
during his abſence, events of importance had happened. 


For Noureddin, awaiting the ſucceſs of his general's ope- 


rations in Egypt, had taken a poſt on the confines of Da- 
maſcus, and thought himſelf there fo ſecure of not being 
moleſted by the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, while their ſove- 
reign was in Egypt with all the beſt of his troops, that 
he neglected even the uſual and neceſſary cautions to pre- 
vent a ſurprize. Intelligence of this being given to Gil- 
bert de Lacy, a great baron of England, Robert Manſel, 
a knight of Wales, and two nobles of Aquitaine, whom 


a deſire of glory, and the merit of fighting for what they 


deemed the cauſe of Chriſt, had brought to Antioch at 
this time, they got together a few ſoldiers of that princi- 
pality, and joining them to ſome Welſh, who had come 
into Paleſtine under the conduct of Manſel, aſſaulted by 
night the ſultan's camp, and carrying into it, by their ſud- 
den and unexpected attack, the utmoſt terror and confuſion, 
while the darkneſs concealed the ſmallneſs of their num- 
bers, put to the ſword, or took priſoners, the greateſt part 
of his army. He himſelf, with much difficulty, eſcaped 
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by flight, leaving behind him his arms and all his baggage. 


Thus ane did the Welſh make known to the braveſt 


of the people of Aſia, to the Saracens and the Turks, the 
Britiſh valour! But Noureddin, to efface and revenge this 
diſgrace, the worſt he ever had ſuffered, collected all his 
forces, and begging or hiring more from the neigh- 
bouring emirs, before the end of the year eleven hundred 
and ſixty-five, beſieged the caſtle of Harenc. For the re- 
lief of that place, the bulwark of Antioch, all the chriſ- 
tian princes who had territories adjacent thereunto; or not 
very far diſtant, aſſembled their troops, and marched thi- 
ther. On their near approach to his camp, the wary ſultan 
retired ; but, while they purſued him with a raſh and pre- 
cipitate ardour, he turned upon them in a ſtreight, where 
they could not eſcape from him, and, having eaſily routed 
their diſordered bands, took captive the prince of Antioch, 

the earl of Tripoli, the imperial præfect of Cilicia, and the 
titular earl of Edeſſa, with many other nobles. This great 
blow being ſtruck, he ſoon became maſter of the caſtle of 
Harenc, and early in the next year, availing himſelf of 
the weakneſs and conſternation of the chtiftiand, who had 


no chief in thoſe parts and hardly any troops, took Cæſarea 


Philippi, before Amalarick, occupied 1 in the ſiege of Bel- 
beis, returned out of Egypt. 

The news of theſe lofles, which was brought into Eu- 
rope in the year eleven hundred and fixty-fix, prevailed on 
the piety of the kings of France and of England, with 
the general conſent of their ſubjects, to contribute to the 
defence of the Holy Land thus expoſed to the further at- 
tempts of Noureddin, by a tax on all property, of what 
nature ſoever, at the rate of two pence in the pound for 
the year next enſuing, and one penny for the four ſucceed- 


ing years, in all the territories of France. It likewiſe ap- 


pears that a tax was granted by parliament at the rate of 
four 
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ſufficient to defend his own kingdom, and led others a 


neral of Noureddin, whom that prince had commanded to 
renew the war in thoſe parts, and who was expelled a ſe- 
cond time by this brave king; in return for which ſervice, 
the ſtipulated tribute from Ægypt to him was encreaſed by 


the ſoldan to a hundred thouſand dinars or crowns of 


gold ; and (what was ſtill of more value) a free commerce 
with that realm, the great center in thoſe days of the 
whole Indian trade, was granted to his ſubjects. 

But the weakock he had ſeen in the government and the 


armies of that opulent country ſuggeſted to -him the hope 


of much greater advantages by the conqueſt thereof, which 
he ſoon afterwards undertook in confederacy with the em- 
peror, Manuel Comnenus, whoſe niece, he had married, 
and which he began by perfidiouſſy ſurpriſing Belbeis. If 
he had inſtantly marched from thence to Grand Cairo, 
while the affright and diſorder, which the firſt report of 
his unexpected hoſtilities had cauſed in that city, continued 
in its full force, he might perhaps have ſucceeded, even to 
the height of his wiſhes: but, ſuffering himſelf to be ſtopt. 
by an offer from Schaour of an immenſe ſum of money, 
he gave time to that foldan, who had no other reſource, 
to treat with Noureddin, and bring back into Ægypt, as 
an auxiliary, the ſame Aſedoddin, whom he had twice 
driven out. The junction of the Ægptians, in conſequence 
of this league, with a great army of 'T urks, obliged Ama- 
larick to retire into his own kingdom, withdrawing even 
the garriſon which the knight hoſpitallers of . Jeruſalem had 
put Into Belbeis, and having received from the ſoldan, in- 


Oo 2 ſtead 


four pence fot every plough land in England (de unaqudgue 
carucatd terre), in the year eleven hundred and ſixty- ſix. 
Some part of theſe ſubſidies being paid to e in 
the year eleven hundred and fixty-ſeven, he hired. forces 


in 
into the confines of Ægypt, to oppoſe Aſedoddin, the ge- 
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ſtead of two millions of dinars or-crowns of gold, which 
he had promiſed to pay, only one hundred thouſand. Thus 
did the rapacious avarice of this prince defeat the great 


purpoſes of his ambition, to- which he had ſacrificed a ſo- 


lemn alliance, very uſeful to his realm; and thus was he 


diſappointed of the gratification of his avarice itſelf! But 
worſe miſchiefs enſued. For Aſedoddin, being now with- 
in the bowels of Ægypt, ſeized the perſon of Schaour, 


and ſending his head to. the caliph, his late mafter, was. 
inveſted by that monarch, the helpleſs prey of the con- 


queror, with the office of old. 

This revolution, which put the whole kingdom of 
Egypt under the power of 'Noureddin, came to paſs in 
the year eleven hundred and ſixty- nine, without a ſword 
being drawn againſt the Turks. Nor did the death of 
Aſedoddin, which happened ſoon afterwards, deliver the 


caliph from the yoke ef his new mafters. For Saladin (or, 


according to the true orthography, Salaheddin) chat ge- 
neral's nephew, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in 
the defence of Belbeis, ſucceeding to his uncle in the com- 
mand of the army, obtained-hkewiſe the dignity of ſoldan 


of Egypt. But in the autumn of that year, a powerful 
fleet, with many troops and a vaſt abundance of arms and 


military ſtores, having come to Ptolemais from Conſtan- 

tinople, purſuant to the treaty which Amalarick had made 
with Manuel Comnenus, and a: great ſupply of money 
out of England and France having been ſent to that king 
not long before, he laid fiege to Damiata, ſituated on the 
caſtern mouth of the Nile, in conjunction with the Greeks. 
The town was bravely defendett ; ſo that, after two 
months, deſpairing to take it, de retired. wich his army, 
not a little diminiſhed by the loſſes it had ſuffered, into 
his own kingdom, which his unjuſt and unſucceſsful en- 
terpriſes had exceedingly: weakened. The confederate fleet, 


returning 
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returning back from Damiata to Ptolemais, was deftroyed 
by a tempeſt; ſo unproſperous were all the events of this 
war, begun in violation of the moſt ſacred laws of publick 
faith! In the following ſummer of the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy, moſt of the cities in the regions of Syria and 
Phenicia, adjacent to Paleſtine, Aleppo, Tripoli, Antioch, 
Emiſſa, Cæſarea, Laodicea, Gabulum, Tyre and s, 
with numberleſs towns and villages of leſſer note, were 
totally overturned, or much hurt, by the ſhocks of an 
earthquake, one of the greateſt recorded in the hiſtory of 
the world! Damaſcus alſo was endamaged, though not to 
the ſamt degree as thoſe above-mentioned ; and both Turks 
and Chriſtians in thoſe parts, under the affliction and ter- 
Tor of fo :dreadful.a calamity, were compelled for ſome 
time to a ceſſation of arms, which the. latter. could not 
otherwiſe have obtainedfromtheformer, __ 

Saladin, in the mean while, received orders from Nou- 
reddin to forbid the uſual form of beginning publick pray- 
ers in the Egyptian moſques with the name of Adhed Le- 
dinallah, the caliph then reigning, and to ſubſtitute to 
it that of: Mofthadi Beemrillah, the thirty-third caliph. of 
the family of Abbas. He anſwered, that he a the. 
execution of theſe orders would produce a rebellion : but, 
the ſultan, inſiſting, he obeyed; having firſt, with great 


prudence, endeavoured to prepare the minds of the people 


for ſuch an alteration, by inviting into Egypt, from all 
thoſe parts of the Eaſt which acknowledged the ſupremacy 
of the -caliph of Bagdat, the moſt learned prieſts and 
doctors of the Mahometan law, erecting in that kingdom 
ſehools and colleges for them, and cauſing them to depoſe, 
by a ſynodical ſentence, the Fathemite caliph, as falſe and 
ſchiſmatical. He alſo turned out from their offices all the 
cadis, or miniſters of the law, who were moſt attached to 


the ſect and family of Ali, and put in others who. favoured 
5 the 
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at this time, apply any remedy, and ſeemed to believe the 


by all the ſecret workings of policy, his own dominion in 


Egypt. 
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the family of Abbas. So efficacious were theſe meaſures, 
or ſo void of ſpirit at this time were the ſervile Ægyptians, 
that they ſubmitted to the ruin of their religion and go- 
vernment without any reſiſtance. William archbiſhop of 
Tyre, a contemporary hiſtorian, ſays, that Saladin, oy 
ing free acceſs. to the caliph Adhed Ledinallah, as ſoldan, 
oy out his brains with an iron club or mace; and dikcts 
affirm that he ordered him to be ſtrangled : but we are 
told by the beſt Mahometan writers, that, when the name 
of this caliph was ſuppreſt in the moſques, he was deſpe- 
rately ſick, and - ſoon afterwards died of that ilineſs, none 
having dared, to inform him, even in his laſt moments, of 
what had been done in his realm againſt his authority! With 
him ended the dynaſty of the Alidæ or Fathemites in Africk 
and in Ægypt | 

When the news of this event was brought to Bagdat, 
the caliph ſent royal veſtments, with two of Mahomet's 
ſtandards, to Noureddin and to Saladin, thus conſtituting 
them generals and defenders under him of the Mahometan 
faith. The latter of theſe appeared to act as lieutenant to 
the former, but had indeed higher views: for he beſtowed 
the vaſt treaſures of the dead Ægyptian caliph on the army 
he commanded, and, next to them, on the clergy, whoſe 
favour he thought of almoſt equal importance, with ſuch 
a profuſe liberality, that he left for himſelf no part thereof, 
and was even forced to borrow money for the neceſſary 
charges of his own houſehold. This conduct excited 
the jealouſy of Noureddin; but that ſultan concealed 
his apprehenſions of an evil, to which he could not, 


profeſſions of obedience and loyalty, which this artful 


uſurper ſtill continued to make, while he was eſtabliſhing, 


Leit notwithſtanding the care which both of 
them 
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them took to cover their enmity, Saladin having, by the 
arms of one of his brothers, united to Egypt the territory 
of Arabia Felix, this encreaſe of his power gave ſuch um- 
brage to the ſultan, that in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy=three that prince was preparing to make war againſt 
him, when death prevented the execution of his deſign, and 
delivered the fortunate Saladin from a conteſt, the iſſue of 
which he himſelf muſt have thought very doubtful. 

About two months after the deceaſe of N oureddin, Ama- 
larick alfo died of a fever and dyſentery, in the tenth year 


of his reign and the thirty-eighth of his age, leaving his 


dominions to Baldwin, the fourth of that name, his ſon 
by the ſiſter of the late earl of Edeſſa. This prince being 
a minor, the care of the government was committed to 
Milo de Planci, a favourite of the late king, and great 
ſeneſchall of the realm : but his inſolence to the nobles ſo 
provoked their reſentments, that, before the end of the 
year, they baſely put an end to his power and life by an 
aſſaſſination, and gave the cuſtody 


a long captivity at Aleppo. 
a man of abilities equal to that office, which required 
no ſmall ones in ſo perilous a conjuncture; the power 
of Saladin making daily and rapid advances, aſter the 


of the realm to Ray- 
mond earl of Tripoli, who had been lately redeemed from 


He was juſtly efteemed 
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death of Noureddin, to ſuch a magnitude as the forces 


of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, if not ſuſtained by the 
aid of more powerful ſtates, could ill reſiſt. Noured- 
din had left a ſon but eleven years old to inherit his 
dominions; which prince, named Malecſalah, was ac- 
knowledged by Saladin as ſovereign of Ægypt: but a dan- 
gerous inſurrection for the reſtoration of the family of the 


Fathemites, or Alidæ, having been ſuppreſt in that coun- 


try, and a great army and fleet, which the king of Sicily 


Tent to beſiege 3 having been repulſed with diſ- 


grace, 
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grace, the victorious ſoldan thought it time to throw off 
the maſk which he had hitherto, worn. Going ſuddenly to 
Damaſcus he took. poſſeſſion of that city, which the inha- 
bitants, with whom he had ſecretly intrigued, delivered 
up to him, in breach of their allegiance to the young Ma- 
lecſalah, who was then at Aleppo. In like manner all the 
cities and forts. in Cæloſyria, which had belonged to Nou- 
reddin, were betrayed to this uſurper, excepting only 
Aleppo and the citadel of Emiſſa. The latter of theſe, 
in the ſpring of the next year, eleven hundred and feven- 

_« ty-four, was alſo ſurrendered to him, on his having de- 
feated ſome cavalry, which the uncle of Malecſalah, who 
was ſultan of Moſul, the capital of Aſſyria, had brought 
from thence to oppoſe him in his deſign of uſurping the 
whole patrimony of that prince. 

Thus the kingdom of Jeruſalem, and the leſſer principali- 
ties dependant upon it, were hemmed in, on all fades, by the 
territories of Saladin, who joining now the immenſe wealth, 
and maritime power of Ægypt, to the land forces trained un- 
der the diſcipline of Noureddin, was a terrible neighbour, and 
ſtill more to be feared from the greatneſs of his talents than 
of his dominions; it being hard to ſay in which he moſt ex- 
celled, the arts of policy, or of war. Beſides the imminent 
danger which threatened the Holy Land from the conquering 
arms of this prince, it was further weakened by the ill 

ſucceſs of a war, which the Greek emperor, Manuel 
Comnenus, had made, in the year eleven hundred and. 

Nice, I. vi. ſeventy-five, againſt the ſultan of Iconium. The great- 
.eft part of his army had miſerably periſhed in the de- 

files of ſome mountains, into which they had been un- 

Ha toes Wilely led. There is extant a letter, which he wrote on 
this occaſion to King Henry the Second, whom he ftiles 
his beloved friend, informing him of ſome circumſtances 

which made the diſaſter appear leſs diſgraceful, and 

LY | boaſting, 
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boaſting, that, notwithſtanding the loſs he had ſuffered, 
the ſultan had ſued to him for peace, which he had granted 
on terms very honourable to himſelf. The truth was that 
aeg vue and the remains of his army were with difficul- 
ty ſaved by means of a treaty, which ſome penſioners 
he had in the camp of the ſultan perſuaded their maſter to 
male, but which was not kept on either ſide: and though 
afterwards: he recovered the honour of his arms by defeat- 
ing an army of fourſcore thouſand 'Turks, who, by orders 
of that prince, had invaded his country, yet he never was 
able, during the reſt of his life, to do any thing againſt 
them within their own bounds, ſo as to render the king of 

eruſalem more ſecure againſt an attack from that quarter. 
The caliph of Bagdat, whoſe ſupremacy, as Mahomet's law- 
ful ſucceſſor, Saladin owned and ſupported, and who was 


caliphate in Egypt, gave him in return all the aid his au- 
thority could afford, from whence he knew how to draw 
great advantages in all his undertakings. 

Such was the Rate of the Eaſt in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-feyen, when the earl of Flanders, having 
finiſhed his devotions to Becket, departed for the Holy 
Land, attended by William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex, 
and ſome other Engliſh nobles. Henry made him a pre- 


the charges of his pilgrimage, and ſent by other hands, for 


fairs m Europe were now ſo much embroiled, that they 
would not permit him to accompliſh his promiſe of going 
to that war in company with this prince. He certainly 
had in view ſome military operations in the kingdom of 
France : for, ſoon after the meeting of the ordinary council 
at Eaſter, a parliament was aſſembled, firſt at Ely, and then 
at Windſor, to the laſt of which places came all the earls 
Var, III. 7.” and 


further obliged to him for the final extinction of the rival 


fent of five hundred marks of filver, to help him to bear 


the ſupport of the Holy War, a thouſand more, His af- 
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and barons, and almoſt all the tenants of the king by mi- 
litary ſervice, with their horſes and arms, prepared 10 go 
where ever he ſhould command them, as I find it expreſt by 
contemporary authors. After much conſultation about the 
proper means of ſecuring the internal peace of his king- 
dom, if a foreign war ſhould come on, he made ſome 
changes in the cuſtody of ſome of his caſtles, and ordered 
that of Alverton, which the biſhop of Durham had for- 
tified in the late civil war, to be deſtroyed : but, a fine of 
two thouſand marks being paid by that prelate, his other 
fortreſſes were ſpared, and the king gave, at his requeſt, 

to Henry de Puſey, his ſon, the royal manor of Wickton. 
He alſo reſtored to the earl of Cheſter all his caſtles, with- 
out any conditions, but with an intention to employ that 
nobleman in a ſervice of the higheſt importance. 


The government of Ireland ſtill remained too diſorderly 
and too feeble for a permanent ſyſtem. Neither the death 
of O Ruark, nor the treaty between Henry and Roderick 


O Conor, had prevented the barbarous chieftain of Tirone 


from taking and demoliſhing, after Strongbow's deceaſe, 
the caſtle of Slane in Meath, which H ugh de Lacy had 
built, and putting to the Gord: not only the whole gar- 
riſon, but all others who were in it, men, women, and 
children. This ſo frightened the garriſons of three other 
caſtles, erected by the ſame lord, that they quitted them 
the next day. On Fitzaldelm's arrival the hoſtilities of 
the Iriſh were ſtopt in that country, but nothing was 
done to puniſh or reduce them to a ſettled obedience; 
nor was any vengeance taken of Donald O Brian prince of 
Limerick, for his having fired that city, after he had en- 
gaged, as a liegeman to Henry and as one of his barons, 
to keep it for that king; nor did any part of Ulſter, 
by fealty, or tribute, acknowledge the ſovereignty of the 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh crown. The new deputy, who was more a poli- 
tician than a ſoldier, thought only of maintaining his own 
power in the government by weakening the Fitzgeralds, 
and of avoiding a war with any Iriſh prince which might 
put him in need of their aid, But the Engliſh forces in 
Dublin, impatient of ination, and deſiring the ſpoils and 
pillage of the Iriſh, were much diſpleaſed with this con- 
duct. Their diſguſt was the ftronger, from their being ill 
paid; a complaint, which, if owing to any fault in Fitzal- 
delm, was the worſt charge againft him. Yet he neither 
removed it, nor ſuffered them to ſupply their wants by 
their valour, as the troops under Strongbow and Raymond 
Fitzgerald had been accuſtomed to do. But John de 
Curcy, the next to him in command, chuſing out of them a 
body of two and twenty knights and three hundred other 


ſoldiers, boldly offered to lead them, accompanied by ſome 


Iriſh, who were willing to aſſiſt in this undertaking, 
againſt Mac Dunlevy, king of Ulſter, who had refuſed 
hitherto all ſubjection to Henry, and into whoſe country, 
inhabited by a people the moſt warlike in Ireland, the 
arms of that monarch, or of any Engliſh chief, had never 
yet penetrated. In vain did the deputy, by a peremptory 
order, forbid him to proceed. The prohibition was ſlight- 
ed, either becauſe the commiſſion granted to him by Hen- 


ry impowered him to act ſeparately, and independently of 


Fitz Aldelm, againft the unſubdued Iriſh, or from a con- 
fidence that ſucceſs would juſtify diſobedience. At the be- 


ginning of February in the year eleven hundred and feventy- 


ſeven, this little army advanced, by a haſty march of three 


days, from Dublin to Down-Patrick, the metropolis of 


Ulſter and reſidence of Mac Dunlevy, the chieftain of that 
province, who had the title of king. This city, like all 
others belonging to the Iriſh, was without walls or bul- 


warks. On Curcy's approach the king fled, having made 
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no preparations againſt this unforeſeen attack. It 
chanced that ' cardinal Vivian, Pope Alexander's legate 
into Scotland and Ireland, was lately arrived at Down- 
Patrick, and continuing there, after Curcy and his troops 
had taken poſſeſſion of it, endeavoured to mediate a 
peace for Mac Dunlevy, by whom he had been very 
reſpectfully treated. To this end he propoſed, tha: 
the Engliſh ſhould return home, on conditiou that 
this prince ſhould pay tribute to Henry : but, finding 
them wholly averſe to ſuch an agreement, he went to the 
N-obrigents, king of Ulſter, and exhorted him to take arms in defence 
„ of his country. Mac Dunlevy, thus encouraged, gathered 


I ibern. Lx- = . . . 
Ngo. rf. together, within the term of eight days, from his province 


Eo of Down, (which the Iriſh called Ulad) about ten thou- 
ſand men, with whom, having received the legate's bene- 
diction, he marched to Down-Patrick. Curcy had begun 
to build a fort; but, not having leiſure to make it defen- 
ſible, he drew out of the town all his forces, on the ap- 
proach of the Iriſh, and courageouſly gave them battle. 
The Ulſter troops, though all infantry, ſtood the ſhock of 
the Engliſh cavalry, and fought hand to hand, with ex- 
traordinary valour : but their cumbrous axes and ſhort 

javelins were no match for the ſwords and lances of the 
enemy, nor could their bodies, unarmed, reſiſt or endure 
the inceſſant flights of arrows, with which they were gal- 
led by the archers, while the knights and men at arms, 
complcatly covered with ſteel, puſhed their horſes againſt 
them, and broke through all their thickeſt files. Curcy 
himſelf, who in ſtrength of body was ſuperior to moſt of 
his ſoldiers, gallantly charged at their head, and made 
with his ſword a great {laughter of the Iciſh, who, after 
all their braveſt men had fallen in the action, endeavoured 
to fave themſelves by flight; but flying along the fea 


ſhore, 
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ſhore, where the cavalry could purſue them, they were 
almoſt all flain. The legate, apprehending the reſentment 
of the conquerors for the part he had acted, took ſanQuary 
in a church; but Curcy gave him protection, and at his 
interceſſion freed the biſhop of Down, who, having gone 
out with his flock, the Ulad men, to this battle, had in the 
purſuit been made captive. 


While this general was employed in finiſhing the new 


fort he had planned at Down-Patrick for the future de- 


fence of that city, the legate went to Dublin, and held a 
ſynod of all the Iriſh biſhops and abbots, to whom he de- 


clared the pope's confirmation of the king of England's 


right to the ſovereignty of Ireland, and ſtrictly command- 
ed the clergy and laity of that realm to keep their 
fealty to him under the penalty of excommunication. He 
likewiſe gave the Engliſh ſoldiers a liberty to take what 
victuals they wanted, in any of their expeditions, out of 
the churches into which, as inviolable ſanctuaries, the Iriſh 
uſed to remove them; only ordering, that a reaſonable 
price ſhould be paid to the rectors of ſuch churches for all 
they took. Thus he ſhewed that his favouring the king 
of Ulſter againſt Curcy proceeded not from diſlike of the 
Engliſh government in Ireland, which his inſtructions 
and the intereſt of the Roman pontificate obliged him 
to ſupport, but from a belief that the king, by ſubmit- 
ting to pay tribute, might, agreeably to the ſpirit of the 
treaty between Henry and Roderick O Conor, obtain peace 
and ſecurity in his own poſſeſſions; or, perhaps, from his 
knowledge that Fitzaldelm diſapproved Curcy's enterprize 
againſt Ulſter. | | 

Soon after the diſſolution of this legatine council, Milo 
de Cogan, now governor of the city of Dublin, and con- 
ſtable to Fitzaldelm, by the orders of that lord, undertook 


an - 
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an expedition intò Conaught, which no Engliſh army had 
ever entered before. There was at this time ſo violent a 
diſſention between Roderick O Conor and his eldeſt ſon 
Murtach, that in conſequence of it the young prince fled 
to Dublin, and incited Fitzaldelm to make war on his fa- 
ther, offering himſelf to conduct into the heart of his 
country the troops employed in this ſervice. The occa- 
ſion was tempting 3 as the diſcord in the royal family 
might probably arm one part of the people againſt the 
other, and help the Engliſh to ſubdue the whoſe of that 
yet unconquered realm, But Henry's treaty with O Co- 
nor was utterly inconſiſtent with ſuch a proceeding. It 
muſt therefore be preſumed, that ſomething done by the 
50 N in breach of that treaty, or ſome defect in perform- 
ing the ſtipulated conditions, removed this objection. I 
do not find that the tribute he had promiſed to pay from 
his hereditary kingdom, and to levy from other diſtricts, 
had been paid or levied by him; and this being the baſis 
of the whole convention, a failure herein was enough to 
make it void. Certain it is that Fitzaldelm, whoſe general 
plan was pacifick, thought this ſervice ſo neceſfary to his 
maſter's affairs, that, although the detachment, led by 
Curcy into Ulſter againſt his will, had conſiderably weak- 
encd his force, he ſent forty kni ghts, two hundred horſe- 
men of a rank inferior to thoſe, 90 three hundred archers, 
under Milo de Cogan, to invade. and ravage Conaught, 
as an enemy's country. They paſſed the Shannon, and ad- 
vanced as far as Tuam unreſiſted; but, where ever they came, 
they found all proviſions, which were not concealed in 
ſubterraneous granaries, deſtroyed by the Iriſh, who, want- 
ing time to remove them out of the houſes or churches in 
which they had been ſtored, fired the villages and the 
towns, to conſume all together, and retired themſelves, 
with their families and their cattle, into the faſtneſſes of 
the 
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purpoſe ; for the want of all neceſſaries forced the Engliſh 
to return at the end of eight days, without having gained 
any profit or advantage by this invaſion. When they 
approached to the Shannon, Roderick O Conor attacked 
them in a wood near that river with a numerous army, 
which nevertheleſs they broke through, loſing only three 
horſemen, and got ſafely back to Dublin. Many of the 
Iriſh were ſlain ; but Murtach, Roderick's ſon, (who pro- 
bably had the command of ſome of the Leinſter bands,) 
was taken in the action, and delivered up to his father, 
who puniſhed his treaſon by putting out his eyes. It does 
not appear, that one chief, or any number of people 
belonging to Conaught, joined that prince in this war : 


ſo hateful to them all was his bringing Engliſh forces into 


that kingdom | 

Ireland being in this ſtate, more authority and more 
ſtrength in the government there were evidently wanting. 
The beſt meaſure (indeed one might ſay the only good 
one) would have been Henry's returning with a powerful 
army, and making fome ſtay in that iſland, But any 
hope of his being able to do this was far diſtant. He had 
much to fear from his eldeſt ſon and from France; but, 
it thoſe clouds which appeared to be pregnant with new 
ſtorms ſhould happily be diſperſt, his reiterated promi- 
ſes to go to the holy war ſeemed to make it an indiſpen- 
ſable obligation upon him to fulfil that engagement 
as ſoon as he ſhould obtain a ſettled peace. Some me- 
thod to ſupply (ſo far as it could be ſupplied) the want 
of his preſence, was therefore to be fought ; and he judged 
very truly, that the Iriſh nation, accuſtomed, through the 
courſe of many ages, to be governed by princes of as an- 
cient royal blood as any in Europe, would not eafily be 
kept patient under the rule of his ſervants, veſted * 
2 | wit 


the mountains, or inacceſſible woods. This anſwered their 
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with his power, and acting in his name, but not of very 
high birth. From theſe thoughts an inclination aroſe in 
his mind about this time, to give to one of his ſons the 


dominion of Ireland, to be held as a great hereditary 


fief under himſelf and his heirs. Having built his own 
original claim to that kingdom on a grant from the ſee of 


Rome, he likewiſe thought proper to apply to the pope 


for his approbation of this intended infeoffment; Which was 


readily granted; and the choice being left (as he had de- 
ſired) to him, he determined to fix it on his youngeſt ſon, 
2 But that prince, being ſtill a child, could not help 

im to ſubdue the yet unconquered parts; nor did he be- 
lieve that the troops which he had in that iſland were equal 
to the taſk, He therefore wiſhed to procure ſuch an addi- 
tion of ſtrength, as might accompliſh this purpoſe without 
further demands upon his own exchequer, which the late 
war had brought low, and which other great expences, 
going on and encreaſing, threatened now to exhauſt. This 
could only be effected by ſome nobleman of his kingdom un- 


dertaking the adventure at his own private charges, and 


with his own vaſſals. The earl of Cheſter, whoſe poſſeſſions 
and ſeignories were ſo vaſt, that he could not want either 
men, or money to pay them, in any enterprize he ſhould 
form, and whole ſoldiers could ſo eaſily be tranſported from 
Cheſhire and North Wales into Ireland, ſeemed in every 
reſpect the propereſt for this ſervice of all the Engliſh ba- 
rons. Nor was it undeſirable to remove that great lord, 
who had ſo lately rebelled, and, though pardoned, might 
again incline to rebel, out of the countries in which his 
forces lay, and employ his ambition in another iſland, 
while Henry might be abroad, engaged in a war with the 
king of France in that realm, or with Saladin in the Eaſt. 
From theſe motives that monarch, ſoon after the breaking 
up of the parliament of Windſor, in which he had reſtored 
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to the earl all his caſtles, informed him of his preſent de- 
cided reſolution to give Ireland to John in the manner 
above-mentioned, and ordered him to go and ſubdue it 
entirely to the young prince and to him. It mult be un- 
derſtood, that, in charging this lord with the burthen of 
ſuch an undertaking, he promiſed to grant to him, under 
fealty and homage, whatever countries his arms ſhould win 
from the Iriſh, not granted before to other ſubje&s of Eng- 
land; yet reſerving to himſelf the towns on the ſea coaſt, 
and the diſtricts of land round about them, as royal de- 
meſnes. But no charter to this effect appears; becauſe 
the earl was prevented, by ſome cauſe not explained in the 
writings of thoſe times, from purſuing this deſign. As he 
died in the ſpring of the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
one, it is not improbable, that ill health, coming upon 
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him ſoon after he had received this commiſſion, may have 


been his excuſe for declining a warfare which required great 


exertions of activity and of vigour. About the middle of 


May, in this year eleven hundred and ſeventy ſeven, Henry 
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declared to a parliament, aſſembled by him at Oxford, his 


grant of Ireland to John, his youngeſt ſon; which, being 


made in their preſence, may be preſumed to have had their 
approbation, and probably was not made without their ad- 
vice. After this ſanction of it, he confirmed to Hugh de 


Lacy his former grant of Meath, but with theſe variations 


from the terms of the charter of the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy- three, that this lord, for the future, was to hold 
that great province, with all its appurtenances, not only under 
him, but under him and his ſon, by the ſervice of a hundred, 
inſtead of /i, knights. The provifſce of Limerick, or 
North-Munſter, which Donald O Brian had forfeited by 
repeated acts of treaſon, he beſtowed on two brothers of 
Reginald earl of Cornwall, and on Joſſelin de Pumerai, 
their nephew; excepting the city and ſome adjacent parts, 
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which he kept in his own hands for himſelf and his heirs. 
To Robert Fitz-Stephen and to Milo de Cogan, and their 
heirs after them, he granted the province, or (as it is ſtyled 
in the charter) the kingdom of Cork, or South Munſter, 
according to the limits there ſettled, 20 be held of him 
and bis ſon John, and , their ; 9218 by the ſervice of 
ſixty knights, viz. thirty from each lord; and alſo gave 
them, during pleaſure and ſo long as they ſhould ſerve him 
well, the joiut cuſtody of the town of Cork, with the 
cantred annexed to it, which had belonged to the Oſtmen 
of that city, and which he kept in his own hands. 
Among the ſubſcribing witneſſes to this charter we find 
William Fitzaldelm; 5 and it alſo appears from the evidence 
of contemporary writers, that the cuſtody of Dublin was 
taken from him at this time, and given to Hugh de Lacy, 
with the government of all Ireland. But Wexford, which 
the king had committed to him (Fitzaldelm) in che year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, and had afterwards 
granted to Strongbow, was now reſtored to him, as a proper 
appendix to the cuſtody of Leinſter, with which he was 
entruſted. This province, or realm (as it had been called 
by the Iriſh), on the deceaſe of earl Strongbow appertained 
to the king, as ſupreme lord of the fief, in the infancy of 
the heir. We have no account to whoſe cuſtody it had be- 
fore been conſigned. The huſband of the earl's ſiſter, Ray- 
mond Fitz- gerald, ſeems naturally to have had the beſt pre- 
tenſions to it; but a jealouſy of him prevailed in Henry's 
mind, and was, probably, the chief cauſe of the preference 
given to Fitzaldelm. That the Engliſh ſettled in Leinſter 
were governed at this time by the feudal laws of England, 
and that the Iriſh living there ſubmitted to thoſe laws, 
very different from their own as to the rules of ſucceſſion, 
appears from this inheritance thus deſcending to an in- 
fant, and from the cuſtody of it, during the minority, 
being 
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being taken' by the king, and by his appointment com- 
mitted to one of his ſervants, without oppoſition from 
them. Whether the ſon; Strongbow left, was ſtill alive, 
1s doubtful : but he did not live long; and the province, 
which that lord had gained by his marriage with the 
davghter of King Dermod, was inherited by their daugh- 


ter, the lady Ifabella, who remained till Henry's death a 


ward of the crown. What proviſion was made for the go- 
vernment of Ireland in the abſence of Fitzaldelm, on his 
recall into England, we are not told. There is in that 
kingdom a remarkable ſtatute of king Richard the Third, 
which expreſsly refers to and confirms one enacted by 
Henry the Second (called there Henry Fitz Empreſs) for 
the election of a governor of Ireland, when it ſhall happen 
to be void of any lawful governor ; in which caſe it is de- 


clared, that, according to the tenor, uſage, and execution of 


the ſaid flatute of Henry Fits Empreſs, it ſhall be lawful 
for the chancellor and treaſurer of Ireland and other of- 
ficers therein mentioned, with the afſent of the nobles of 
that land, as is ſpecified in the ſame ſtatute, to chuſe' a 
noble lord to be governor, and to have the government as 
juſtice of Ireland, to hold and enjoy according to the antient 
uſage uſed and executed from that time. Hence it plainly 
appears, that Henry the Second made ſtatutes for the go- 
vernment of Ireland : but in what year of his reign this 
act was paſſed I cannot certainly tell; though, as John, 
his ſon, is not ſaid to have joined with him in it, we may 
conclude it was prior to the grant to that prince. Fitzal- 
delm being defective in the military talents which the de- 
puty's ſtation required, it might now be adviſeable to re- 
move him from that poſt, and yet not improper to truſt 
him with the adminiſtration of Leinſter and the cuſtody of 


Wexford ; as thoſe parts of Ireland were in a quieter ſtate 


of ſubje&ion to the Engliſh, and leſs expoſed to attacks 
| Q q 2 from 
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from the unſubdued or rebellious Iriſh than any of the 
Benedit- others. At the ſame time the king gave to Robert le Poer, 


1177. a young gentleman who had greatly diſtinguiſhed his va- 
Hoveden, 
Ibizem. lour m the battle near Down-Patrick, the government of 


Waterford, and ſettled the bounds of thoſe diſtricts which 
he choſe ſhould henceforth - belong to that city, and to 
Wexford, and Dublin, with the feudal ſervices due to each. 
Homage was done for theſe grants, by thoſe who received 
them, to prince John and to him, before the parliament. 
role. 

From all theſe acts it appears, that in giving to his ſon 
the dominion of Ireland, he was fo far from ſeparating it 
(as ſome have imagined) from England, by an abſolute: 
ceſſion, that he rendered the whole kingdom a fief to be 
held under himſelf and his heirs, by liege homage and 
fealty ; and even annexed to the proper demeſne of the 
crown, in all perpetuity, the chief cities and harbours, 
with fuch territories as might ſuffice to maintain them; 
thus keeping in his own hands, and in thoſe of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, a ſtrong controul on the power of John and his 
heirs, if they ever ſhould attempt to become independant. 
onthe ſovereignty of England. Againſt the choice which he 
made of his youngeſt ſon for this grant there ſeems to have 
been one great objection, I mean the apparent incapacity 
of that prince, by reaſon of his infancy, to adminiſter the 
government, for many years to come: whereas, had it been 
given to Richard, or Geoffrey, the firſt might have inſtant- 
ly taken upon himſelf both to rule and defend it, nor 
would the age of the latter have been long inſufficient to 
qualify him for that charge. But, theſe princes having great 
dominions in France, it could not be expected that either 
of them would fix his reſidence in Ireland, which John, 

Who had only a few caſtles on the continent, might more 
eaſily do, and which was requiſite. to be done for the fi- 
3 niſhing 
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niſhing and maintaining of the conqueſts made in that iſle. 
As for. the young king of England, he and his queen 


would have have thought the ſending them to refide in 


| ſuch a barbarous country rather a baniſhment than a fa- 
vour, and would, probably, have refuſed to go ; nor could 
it be proper to keep the heir apparent to the crown, for 


any long time, out of England. Henry therefore could 
find no better expedient, than to conſtitute in the perſon 


of his youngeſt ſon John a governor of Ireland, who might 
give himſelf wholly up to the duties of that office, as ſoon 


as he ſhould be of age, and ſooth the-Iriſh at this time 
with the proſpect of a change to their future advantage. 
Nevertheleſs it is probable, . that a fond affection for John, 
and deſire to raiſe him to a ſtate not inferior to that of his 


brothers, the dukes of Aquitaine and Bretagne, was a prin- 


cipal cauſe of this choice. 


To the ſame parliament held at Oxford, in which theſe 


affairs, relating to Ireland, were ſettled, came David ap 


Owen, the king, or prince, of North- Wales, Rees ap Gryffyth 


of South Wales, Owen Cyvelioc and all the moſt power- 


ful chiefs of Powiſland, with many other Welſh nobles, 
whom Henry had ſummoned to confer with him there up- 


on the ſtate of their country. To David ap Owen he had 


given in marriage his natural faſter, named Emma, about 
the time when that prince had furniſhed him with thoſe 
troops which helped to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen. This was 
a very wiſe meaſure; the Welſh, who made little difference 
between a legitimate or illegitimate birth where the father's 
blood was noble, eſteeming ſuch an affinity with the king 
of England an honour done by him to their nation, and a 
bond of union which rendered his ſovereignty over them 
leſs offenſive to their pride. The effect of it was, that 
North Wales remained faithful and affectionate to him, 
even till the end of his life. Rhees ap Gry ffyth, at Chriſt- 
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mas in the preceding year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
fix, had made a great feaſt in the caſtle of Cardigan, 
then called Abertivy, *©* which he cauſed (ſays the Welſh 
« chronicle) 70 be proclaimed through all Britain; and 10 
ce which came many flrangers, who were honourably received 


& and worthily entertained, ſo that no man departed dif- 


&© contented.” I would obſerve hereupon, that this ap- 
pears to have been the firſt carouſal ever given, after the 
manner of the Normans, by any Welſh prince. The ſame 
chronicle adds, that, © among deeds of arms and other 
e ſhews, Rhees cauſed all the poets, or bards of Wales to 
* come thither, and provided chairs for them, to be ſet in 
&« his hall, where they ſhould contend together, to try their 
«© ill and talents in their ſeveral faculties, and where 


great rewards and rich gifts were appointed for the vic- 


& org.“ We alſo learn from it, that in this poetical con- 
teſt the bards of North Wales won the prize, but it ſays, 
that the muſicians of the prince's own houſhold were ac- 
counted the beſt; which ſhews that in Wales the bards and 
harpers at this time were different orders of men. 

In thus regaling his gueſts with poetry and muſick, the 
Welſh prince kept up the antient cuſtom of his country, 
and, by the number and ſkill of the poets and muſicians 
he aſſembled together, did undoubtedly much excel what 
Henry could exhibit in the ſame way to him, and to the 
other chiefs of Wales, who were now entertained in the 
royal caſtle of Oxford. But Henry ſhewed himſelf a great 
mafter of the art of producing good harmony in a ſtate ; 
for he ſent them all away well affected to his perſon and 
well diſpoſed to his ſervice. It is indeed no mean proof 


of the ability of this monarch, that he had ſo managed 


matters, as to make the Welſh valour, from which Eng- 
land had been uſed to ſuffer much damage and continual 
as moleſtation, 
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moleſtation, aſſiſt to overcome his enemies on the conti- 
nent, and to acquire for himſelf and the ſucceſſors to his 
crown the dominion of Ireland. Rhees, and David ap 
Owen, had particularly ſerved him in the late war, when 
their enmity, or a cold indifference to his ſervice, might 
have done him great miſchief. Of this he expreſled a juſt 
| ſenſe, by granting at this time to each of thoſe princes a 
manor, or lordſhip, from his own demeſnes in Wales, or 
from eſcheats in his hands; namely to Rhees Meronidon, 
and to David Elleſmere, in return for which they both 
ſwore allegiance to him, end moreover took an oath to 
maintain a firm peace with the kingdom of England, 
which, I preſume, he required, not in order to prevent 


their revolting againft him, but to hinder their deciding 


any differences between-them and the Engliſh lords of the 
marches, as their nation was accuſtomed to decide all diſ- 
putes among themſelves, by inſtantly taking up arms. 
About the latter end of May the royal army of England 
was, by Henry's command, aſſembled at Wincheſter, and 
almoſt the whole ſhipping of England and Normandy was 


collected together, at Portſmouth and Southampton, to 


tranſport them to Barfleur, when, the biſhop of Bayeux ar- 
riving here from France, Henry, on the information this pre- 
late brought to him of the ſtate of things there, with the ad- 
vice of his council diſmiſſed his troops, but ordered them 
to reaſſemble at Wincheſter before the end of June. In 
the mean time he ſent back the biſhop of Bayeux, and 
with him two other churchmen, the archdeacon of Oxford 
and the biſhop of Ely, to whom he joined in commiſſion 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
was then his juſticiary in the dutchy of Normandy, and 
other lords of that country, inſtructing them to demand 
all the territory lying between Giſors and Pontoiſe (com- 
monly called the French Vexin) in addition to the portion 

which 
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which the treaty of marriage had given to Margaret, his 
eldeſt ſon's wife, on the ground of a promiſe which her 
father had made to that young prince. They were alſo to 
aſk the royal city of Bourges with all its appurtenances, 


promiſed by Louis to Richard, duke of Aquitaine, as a 


portion for that king's other daughter, Adelais, whom the 
duke was to marry. He further required, that Margaret, 
who, without his permiſſion or knowledge, had gone from 
Normandy, big with child, to her father's court at Paris, 
ſhould inftantly be ſent back: but, ſoon afterwards, ſhe 
was brought to bed of a ſon, who lived only two days; 
and, before the term fixed for Henry's army to reaſſemble 
at Wincheſter, the biſhop of Ely and the archdeacon of 

Oxford returned out of Normandy, to inform the king, 
what anſwer his eldeft ſon had made to ſome orders deli- 
vered by them in his name; the purport of which we are 
not told. It is only ſaid, that, the anſwer diſpleaſing him 
greatly, he ſummoned thereupon all the biſhops of Eng- 
land, to meet the barons and military tenants in chief, 
who were to attend him in arms at Wincheſter on the day 
appointed, and, by their joint advice, delayed the embark- 
ation till the miniſters he had ſent to Louis ſhould return, 
or till he ſhould receive a meſſenger from them. On the 


| twelfth of July one arrived, and brought him intelligence, 


that a cardinal Jegate in France had a mandate from the 
pope to put under an interdi& all his dominions on both 
ſides of the water, if he did not permit his ſon Richard to 
marry Adelais, whom, as deſigned for that prince, he had 
held in his cuſtody longer than the term agreed upon with 

her father. | 
It may ſeem ftrange, that the pope ſhould interfere in 
this matter: for Richard had not been joined to this lady 
by any ſolemn eſpouſals with the confent of both parties: 
but the treaty of Montmirail, in which it was . 
While 
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while he and ſhe were both infants, that he ſhould be her 
huſband, had been ſworn to by Henry ; and the ſee of 
Rome in thoſe days had arrogated to itſelf a ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction in all contracts upon oath. Nevertheleſs this was 
certainly an extraordinary exertion of that uſurped power, 

and muſt have been owing to ſome extraordinary cauſe. 

The king, alarmed by it, had recourſe to a method which 

only ſerved to gain time, ordering his biſhops to appeal to Penezia. 
Alexander himſelf from what might be done by the le- 27 4 
gate: but he hoped by negociating perſonally with this 
miniſter, and through him with the pope, to bring the lat- 

ter to act more favourably towards him, and, by carrying 

over to France a powerful army, to Reps (ak Louis. 

His reſidence for ſome time had been on the ſea coaſt at idem, 
the caſtle of Stanſted near Portſmouth ; but a wound in * 
his leg, which, during the late civil war, he had got by 

an accidental kick from a horſe, breaking out afreſh there, 

he removed to Wincheſter, where he waited till the better 

air of that city had healed it again : after which he em- 
barked, with all his forces, at Portſmouth, on the 18th 

of Auguſt, and landed in Normandy on the following 

da 

The writers of that age, too defective in the whole ac- 

count of this buſineſs, have not explained by what means 

the young king of England, at whoſe behaviour his fa- 

ther had been lately much offended, was now reconciled 

to him: but we are told that they went together to Rouen lbidem, 
on the eleventh of September, and were met there by the 1 
legate. All we know of what paſſed in this conference 

is, that no endeavours could ſhake the legate's reſolu- 

tion (founded, doubtleſs, on clear and poſitive orders, given 

by the pope) to put what he had threatened in immediate 
execution, if Henry ſhould delay any longer to celebrate 
the ftipulated marriage, which both the parties were now 
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of an age to conſummate. Perhaps Alexander knew, from 
the report made to him by cardinal Huguzon, that the 
motive of Henry's unwillingneſs to conclude it was a ſe- 
cret deſire of wedding the princeſs Adelais himſelf, if he 
could by any means obtain that divorce, which. Gervaſe of 
Canterbury ſays he had ſued for to Rome when Huguzon 

was in England. If the pope had conſented to ſuch a ſe- 
paration, the king, freed from Eleanor, might have mar- 
ried this lady, as, in much later times, Philip the Second 
of Spain did a daughter of France contracted to his ſon, 
the unfortunate Don Carlos. But, if his Holineſs had ſome 
notice, or barely a ſuſpicion, of this intention in Henry, 
be might the more obſtinately refuſe his conſent to that 
divorce, and more vehemently preſs the concluſion of the 
marriage of Adelais with Richard, as the ſtrongeſt bar to 
all hopes, which Henry might form, of ever ſucceeding in 
ſo unwiſe a purpoſe, ſuggeſted by a paſſion unbecoming his 
age, and injurious to his fame. 

However this may have been, when that monarch diſ- 
covered, by his conference with the legate, that the ſen- 
tence of interdi& would undoubtedly be pronounced againſt 
all his dominions, if he did not obey the pope's mandate, 
he promiſed to do ſo, only begging for a reſpite till he 
had conferred with Louis. They accordingly met, on the 
twenty-firſt of September, attended by the principal nobles 
of both realms. It feems, the main obſtacle to concord be- 
tween them had been Henry's refuſing ta fullfil his en- 
gagement with regard to Richard's marriage : for, this 
point being Vieldes, all the others in diſpute were either 
given up, or referred to arbitrators. As for the promiſe, 
which Louis 1s faid to have made. to the young king and 
to Richard, of the French Vexin and of the city of Bour- 
ges, if it was made while thoſe princes were confederated 
with him in the war againſt Henry, that monarch could 

not 


* 
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not decently inſiſt on it now, when all the other conven- 
tions agreed upon at that time had been declared null and 
void, Yet it 1s not improbable that Louis might confirm 
the grant of Bourges, as a portion for his daughter, the 
princeſs Adelais, when her marriage with Richard ſhould 
be fully accompliſhed ; becauſe it does not appear that ſhe 
was to have any other, and becauſe he was certainly de- 
ſirous to end all differences with Henry in an amicable 
way, that they might both take the croſs, and go together 
into Paleſtine, for the defence of that country and the ſe- 
pulchre of Chriſt againſt the infidels. His zeal in this 
cauſe had never cooled, and he thought it more neceſſary 
to exert it now, as the earl of Flanders was lately return- 
ed from thoſe parts without having done any ſervice to the 
Chriſtians whom he had gone to aſſiſt. Indeed, while that 
prince was ineffectually beſieging the caſtle of Harenc in the 


territory of Antioch, the young king of Jeruſalem, on- the 


twenty-fourth of November in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy- ſix, at the head of about three thouſand men, had 
defeated a body of ſix and twenty thouſand horſe, com- 
manded by Saladin, on the plains near to Rama : but this 
victory, gained by a ſudden onſet made upon them while 
they were in diſorder, did not. avail to prevent the earl, 
who was weary of the war, from raiſing his fiege, and 
leaving Paleſtine, the next year, no ſtronger than it was 
before he came. In theſe circumſtances, and under the 
government of a king who was only in the ſeventeenth 
year of his age, a more effectual aid from the European 
princes was apparently wanting, againſt Saladin's immenſe 
power, which the loſs of one army had but little dimi- 
niſhed. Senſible of this, and deſirous of the ſpiritual be- 
nefits ſuppoſed to attend upon cruſades, Louis reſolved to 
take the croſs, and urged Henry to join him in this pious 
deſign. Whether that prince did himſelf ſincerely deſire 
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inſtrumental in bringing the Engliſh monarch to concur 


upon for it, and that, in the interim, the two kings agreed 


Proviſions were made in the publick act above-mentioned 
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to go to the Holy War, (as the terms upon which he had 
received abſolution and the oath he had taken required) is 
not very-certain : but he could not now plead (as he had 
hitherto pleaded) that impediments ftrong enough to ex- 
cuſe the violation of ſuch a ſolemn engagement prevented 
his going. It is likewiſe highly probable, that the car- 


dinal legate, whom Louis had ſent for into France, was 


with the French in this purpoſe, At the end of their 
conference, they notified to the world by a manifeſto pre- 
ſerved among our records, that they had promiſed and 
{worn to take the croſs, and go together to Jeruſalem, 
for the ſervice of chriſtianity ; and that each would de- 
tend, to the utmoſt of his power, the perſon, dignity, and 
dominions of the other. 

'The time of taking the croſs was probably ſettled by 
another preceding convention referred to in this act. There 
is reaſon to believe, that ſome day in the ſummer of the 
next enſuing year, or, at lateſt, in the autumn, was fixed 


to prepare whatſoever was neceflary for ſuch an expedition. 


for contingences that might happen, ſuch as the death of 
either king on the road to Jeruſalem, or one of them ſet- 
ting out for his pilgrimage thither before they had taken 
the croſs. In the firſt of theſe caſes, the liegemen who 
accompanied both kings were to ſwear, that they would 
ſerve the ſurvivor, during his ſtay in the territories of the 
king of Jeruſalem, with no lefs fidelity, than they would 
have ſerved their own maſter, had he been living: and the 
money. of the deceaſed, not- otherwiſe diſpoſed of before 
the beginning of their journey, was to be given to the ſur- 
vivor for the ſervice intended to be done to religion. In the 
latter cafe, the king who ſtayed behind the other 8 to 
defend 
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defend and protect the lands and ſubjects of him who went 
before, as faithfully as he would his own. A. free intercourſe 
to the merchants, and other ſubjets of both kings, as 
well clergy as laymen, in their reſpective countries, was 
granted on both ſides; but neither was to harbour an ene- 
my of the other in any of his lands, after having been re- 
quired to drive him out. They further expreſſed their in- 
tentions of chuſing ſome perſons, to whom, if. they both 
ſhould chance to die in the cruſade, their money ſhould 
be entruſted for the ſame uſe, and likewiſe the conduct and 
command of their forces. Laſtly, they agreed, that they 
would, before they ſet out, when they had taken the croſs, 
oblige thoſe whom each of them ſhould appoint to be 
governors and. guardians of his territories during his ab- 
ſence, to bind themſelves by an oath, that (it required) 


they would aſſiſt one another; ſo that Henry s vice-gerents 


ſhould exert themſelves to defend the dominions of Louis, 
as much as they would to defend the city of Rouen, if 
that was beſieged; and the French ſhould reciprocally de- 
fend thoſe of Henry, in the ſame manner as they would the 
city of Paris. 

Theſe proviſions were prudent; but che very want of 
them ſhews, what a folly it was for the ſovereigus of great 
kingdoms to engage their own perſons in theſe expeditions 


to countries ſo remote. It is true indeed that the growth 


of Saladin's power might give ſome alarm even to thoſe 
Chriſtian ſtates that were not his near neighbours; but the 
proper method to ſtop it from extending further Weſtward 
would have been to aſſiſt with ſubſidiary forces the empire 
of Conſtantinople, which formed the moſt natural barrier 
againſt it, and annex to hat all the conqueſts which ſuch 
aid might enable the Greek emperor to obtain in Aſia or 
Egypt. A naval league, for the guard of the Mediterra- 


nean ſea, between the Greeks, the Sicilians, the Italian 
ſtates, 
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fates, and the French, might have alſo been uſeful. But 


the object of zeal to the Chriſtians of the Latin commu. 
nion was as much to keep the Holy Land out of the hands 
of the Greeks, whom they abhorred as ſchiſmaticks, as 
out of thoſe of the infidels themſelves. Motives of bigo- 
try, not of policy, produced all thoſe enterprizes, which 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under the name of 


cruſades, almoſt diſpeopled Europe. With regard to this, 


in which Louis and Henry combined, the firſt was a vo- 
lunteer, but the other obeyed the repeated injunctions of 
Rome, which had made it a condition of his reconcili- 
ation and peace with the church, that he ſhould take the 
croſs, If Pope Alexander had been now contending with 
an antipope, ſupported againſt him, as before, by the em- 
peror Frederick Barbarofla, and the whole Germanick body, 
he would not have ſuffered two kings, who favoured his 
cauſe, and whoſe proteQion he might want, to depart to- 


gether, and leave him deprived of their aid, while they 


and their armies were fighting in the Eaſt againſt Mahome- 
tans: but a ſeries of diſgraces which had attended the em- 
peror's arms in Lombardy, ſince his return to that coun- 
try in the autumn of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
four, and a total defeat at Lignano near Pavia, on the 
twenty-eighth of June in the year eleven hundred and ſe- 
venty-fix, had forced that prince, notwithſtanding the 
greatneſs of his ſpirit, to ſubmit' to his fortune, and ac- 
knowledge Alexander as lawful head of the church. The 
conditions of this reconciliation were ſettled, before the end 
of this year, by miniſters ſent from him to treat with that 
pontiff ; and the next ſummer they met, on the twenty- 
fourth of July, in the city of Venice, at the door of St. 


Mark's church; where the emperor, falling at the feet of 


the pope, as a penitent ſinner, on account of the ſchiſm in 
which he had been engaged, was abſolved by him, and re- 


ceived 
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ceived the kiſs of peace: in return for which he paid to 
Alexatider all the honours which his predeceſſors had uſed 
to pay to former popes. By the ſame agreement a truce 
of fifteen years was granted to the king of Sicily, Alex- 
ander's faithful ally, and of fix to the Lombards. Peace 
being thus reſtored, it became the intereſt of the pope, 
that the kings of France and of England ſhould take the 
croſs : for, however detrimental cruſades may have been 
to other Chriſtian ſtates, to the ſee of Rome they were al- 
ways exceedingly gainful. Alexander therefore ſaw with 
pleaſure, that the flame of enthuſiaſm was burning ſtrong at 


this time in the boſom of Louis, and that he wiſhed. to 
begin another Holy War, forgetting the great miſchiefs 


which his kingdom had ſuffered by the ill ſucceſs of the 


former, or remembering them only, to encreaſe his defire of 
purſuing the ſame purpoſe more fortunately” now; Nor 
could the pontiff's ſagacity overlook the advantage it would. 


be to the church and ſee of Rome, that Henry ſhould per- 
form the whole penance injoined: him, in order to deter 
other kings, whoſe: prerogatives claſhed with any eccleſi- 


aſtical or. papal claims, from quarrelling with their biſhops. 
We may alſo account, from the happy ſituation of Alex-- 

ander's affairs in this year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven,. 

for his ordering his legate, in ſo peremptory a manner, to 

put Henry's dominions under an interdict, if he delayed 
his ſon's marriage; and for Henry's not daring to reſent a. 

proceeding. fo diſagreeable to him, but promiſing to obey. 


That monarch: could no longer avail himſelf of the me- 


naces he had been uſed to throw out, that ill uſage might 
force him to join with the emperor in ſupporting another 
pope, or of the fears which the coming of Frederick into 
Italy, at the head: of an army, never.failed to create in Alex- 
ander himſelf or the cardinals of his party. It may truly 
be ſaid, that he: and. all other ſovereigns, then reigning in 


3 Europe, 
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; Europe, were, together with Frederick, thrown at the feet 
of this triumphant pontiff. He therefore avoided, as cau- 
tiouſly as he could, to contend with a power he now de- 
ſpaired to reſiſt, eſpecially on a matter where the king of 
France would have been à principal in the quarrel. 

All preliminaries relative to the cruſade being ſettled, and 
peace with Louis ſecured, Henry ſent into Berry his eldeſt 
ſon, the young king, at the head of an army, to recover 
a female ward, the daughter and heireſs of Raoul de Deole, 

the richeſt baron of that province, whom her relations had 
taken into their cuſtody, againſt the right of her lord. 
On the deceaſe of her father, about the beginning of this 
year, the chief caſtle of the barony, named Chateauroux, 
had been yielded to this prince, who beſieged it with the 
forces of Normandy and of Anjou ; but the heireſs, a child 
of three years, old, had been carried away to La Chatre, by 
one of her family, and was ſtill detained there; which 
obliged King Henry the elder; now, when nothing of more 
moment demanded his care, to order his ſon, who had leſt 
his work imperfect, to carry his arms again into that coun- 
try. Three or four weeks having paſt without their obtain- 
ing the deſired ſucceſs z he went himſelf with more troops, 
took poſſeſſion of Chateauroux, which his ſon gave up to 
him, and marched from thence to La Chatre with intention 
to beſiege it: but the lord of the caſtle, meeting him on 
his way, delivered to him the child, whom he ſent to his 
Dice:o Imag. fortreſs of Chinon in Anjou. The barony of Chateauroux, 

= coals 59. - 8 ? 1 | | 

in which was contained a great part of Berry, was an an- 
cient appurtenance of the Uutchy of Aquitaine; but what 
ſervices were due from it to the king of France was one 
of thoſe queſtions, which Louis and Henry had lately re- 
ferred to an amicable arbitration. It ſeems there was no 
doubt of Henry's right to the cuſtody of the lands and the 


heireſs : for Louis did not complain of the force employ- 
| ech 
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ed by him to obtain poſſeſſion of them, while the other 
diſpute was depending. This affair being ended, the king 
of England left Berry and went into the Limoſin, where 
he proceeded judicially againſt the nobility and gentry of 
that province, whom he fined in proportion as each of 
them, on conviction, was found to deſerve. The abbot of 
Peterborough ſays, this was done on account of their hav- 
ing taken part with his ſons againſt him in the late inteſ- 
tine war : but there certainly muſt have been ſome more re- 


cent offences committed by theſe perſons, which deprived 


them of the benefit of the amneſty granted to all the other 
rebels. 

About the feaſt of St. Martin, Louis and Henry met 
again, to conclude another controverſy concerning the feu- 
dal dependance of Auvergne, which, with that of Cha- 
teauroux and ſome ſmaller fiefs in Berry, had, by virtue of 
a clauſe in the late convention between them, been left to 
the deciſion of three biſhops and three barons named there- 
in by each king, who were to enquire by themſelves, and 
by the oaths of the principal men of thoſe countries, into 
the rights of each claimant. All the nobles of Auvergne 
were ſummoned to this meeting ; and Henry aſked them, 
what right his predeceſſors, dukes of Aquitaine, had in 
Auvergne. They unanimoully anſwered, that the whole 
province, except the biſhoprick of Clermont, which be- 
longed to the patronage of the king of France, had been 
ſubject, from old times, to the government of thoſe prin- 
ces. But Louis not being ſatisfied with this affirmation, 
the twelve arbitrators were directed to make a further en- 
quiry, and both monarchs agreed to acquieſce in their ver- 
dict, which they ſwore to give without favour. This de- 
ſerves obſervation, as it ſhews that inquiſitions upon the 


oaths of twelve men were uſed in France at this time. 
Vol. III. 8 8 From 
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From this conference Henry went to Grammont in La 
Marche, where Audebert, earl of La Marche, a vaſſal of 
Aquitaine, having loſt his only ſon, and defiring to dedi- 
cate the reſt of his life to the ſervice of God in the Holy 
Land, fold to that king the property of his county for 
fifteen thouſand pounds of Angevin money, twenty mules, 
and twenty palfreys. This mode of devotion occaſioned 
the reuniting of many large territories, by ſales of a like 
nature, to the demeſne of great princes. 

After this acquiſition, confirmed by the homage of the 
vaſlals of La Marche, earls, barons, and knights, which they 
paid to Henry, as immediate lord of their fiets, in the month 
of December, nothing happened of moment to the intereſts 


of that prince till the following ſummer, when the king 


of France, at his requeſt, took all his dominions belonging 
to that kingdom under his own protection, in caſe of his 
going (as he intended to do) into England. This was ex- 
tending the promiſe of mutual defence, which each had 
given to the other, beyond the former compact; and Hen- 
ry's aſking it proves, that ſome unquiet ſuſpicions, remain- 
ing in. his mind, made him afraid to leave his fon, the 
young king, in France, without receiving from Louis, 
even during the time of his abode in England, - this extra- 
ordinary ſecurity, which that monarch. granted to him by 


a publick declaration. About the middle of July, in the. 


year eleven hundred and ſeventy-eight, he landed at Wey- 
mouth, from whence he propoſed to go to Becket's tomb; 
(a pilgrimage now become habitual to him!) but being in 

formed, on his way, that the Queen of France's. beaker, 
William, archbiſhop of Rheims, to which ſee he had lately 
been tranſlated from Sens, was coming to Canterbury with 
the fame intention, he ftaid in or about London till he 
heared. of that prelate's being landed. at Dover, and then 


went 
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went to meet him on his nogd to Canterbury, and conduct 
ed him to the tomb, where they joined in performing their 
devotions to Becket. William had been the moſt zealous 
friend of that prelate, and therefore Henry's moſt bitter 
and implacable enemy, in the whole realm of France. 
With how malignant a pleaſure muſt he now have beheld 
the humbled king on his knees, before the dead corpſe of a 
ſeditious ſubject, —.— had reſiſted his laws, inſulted Fi au- 
thority, and offended his perſon! 

This ſcene being ended, Henry knighted at Woodſtock 
Geoffry, duke of Bretagne, who, to ſhew himſelf a good 
ey paſſed over into Normandy, and held tournaments on 
the confines of that dutchy and France, in which he emu- 
louſly ſtrove to equal the reputation of his two elder bro- 
| thers, Henry and Richard, who were famous for their 


prowels in ED of this nature. A contemporary writer 


ſays, there was in all theſe three princes the ſame deſire 
to excel in arms, which art was taught by theſe pre- 
&« Judes.” But Richard practiſed, with more glory, what 
his brothers were thus learning. _ For he took, this year, 
many towns and caſtles in Aquitaine, held againſt 1 
by powerful and rebellious barons, among which was 
Taillebourg, belonging to Geoffry de Rangon, which had hi- 
therto been eſteemed an impregnable fortreſs. Having per- 
formed theſe exploits, to his father's great ſatisfaction, he 
waited on him in England, where one ſhould have ſuppo- 


ſed that his long- expected marriage with Adelais of France 


would have now been accompliſhed: but Henry ſtill put 
it off, without any pretence, at this time, to juſtify the de- 


lay, and notwithſtanding the promiſe he lately had given 


to the pope and to Louis: fo that Richard, after ſtaying 
in the Engliſh court all the autumn, returned to Poitou 
unmarried. 
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At the beginning of the year eleven hundred and ſe- 
venty- nine, Henry being at Windſor, there came to him 
many Iriſh, complaining that'Hugh de Lacy, Fitzaldem, 
and others, whom he had ſet over them, made an unjuſt and 
a violent uſe of their power. It has already been told, in 
what manner the adminſtration of Ireland had been ſettled by 
the king in the parliament held at Oxford, about the middle 
of May in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, and 
how he had diſpoſed of the principal fiefs and offices in that 
kingdom. But, in the following month of June, the earl 
of Cornwall's two brothers, and Joſſelin de Pomerai their 
nephew, came to him at Marlborough, and gave up the 
grant of the realm of Limerick (or North-Munſter) which 
they had received from him and his fon John, to be divi- 
ded among them; becauſe the country was yet to be won 
from the Iriſh, and they did not, on reflection, or on bet- 
ter information, think it prudent to engage in ſo hazard- 
ous an adventure. Nevertheleſs an Engliſh baron named 
Philip de Breuſe, (or Braoſe) who had already ſome lands 
in the neighbourhood of that realm, received a grant of 

the whole, except the town of Limerick and territo 
about it, under the king and Prince John, to be held as 
a barony by the ſervice of ſixty knights. Before the end 
of the year Hugh de Lacy took poſſeſſion of the royal 
city of Dublin, and entered upon his office of deputy or 
lieatenant to Henry in Ireland, beſides holding in fee, 
under the king and his ſon, the entire province of Meath. 
A friendly partition was made, between Milo de Cogan 
and William Fitz-Stephen, of the kingdom of Cork (or 
South-Munſter). The city of Wexford, with all Leinſter, 
was under the cuſtody of William Fitzaldelm ; and Wa- 
terford, to which an ample territory belonged, was go- 
verned by Robert le Poer., Many Engliſh knights and 
ſquires 
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ſquires had been ſent into Ireland with and under theſe 
commanders, in addition to the troops which were before 
in that iſland. Through the terror of theſe forces the 
Iriſh king (or prince) of Deſmond, and ſome other chieſs 


in thoſe parts, who, while Lacy and the officers above- men- 


tioned were abſent, had begun to take up arms, were 
brought to lay them down, and ſuffer quietly the divi- 
ſion of the kingdom of South-Munſter between Cogan 
and Fitz-Stephen. This being finiſhed, thoſe two lords, 
at the head of their own. vaſſals, went with Philip de 
Breuſe, to help him to ſubdue the realm of Limerick (or 
North-Munſter). He had alſo a band of his own, which, 
together with theirs, made a body of two hundred and 
twenty horſe, beſides many archers on foot. This army 
advanced to the margin of the Shannon, from whence Philip 
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de Breuſe taking a view of the city on the other fide of 


the water, and ſeeing that it had been ſet on fire by the 
Iriſh, declined the offer, which his two confederates made 


him, of paſſing the river, with him, or of aſſiſting him 


to build a fort on that ſide, which might bridle the 
town, and command the navigation, and from whence 
he might infeſt the neighbouring country. This deſpon- 


dency was not cauſed by want of courage in him, but by 


the advice of his friends, who thought it would be diffi- 


cult for him and the ſoldiers ſerving under his banner, to 


maintain themſelves in a land ſo hoſtile and remote from 
all the other Engliſh forts. Their opinion might be pru- 
dent; yet it was not in the ſpirit of the Engliſh chivalry, 
which had enabled a few adventurers of that nation, with 
infinite odds againſt them, to make and keep ſuch great 


conqueſts in different parts of Ireland. The return of this 


army, without their having ventured to go over the Shan- 


non, or do any brave act, brought ſome blemiſh on their 
glory 
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year eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, were much more 
to the honour of the valiant John de Curcy. 
end of the month of June he won a ſecond via 


number againſt a great multitude, amounting (as it is 
people of Tirone and Mon 
ty-eight, having taken from the Iriſh of the country of 


Louth a vaſt booty 
through narrow paſſes, he was attacked in thoſe ſtreights 
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glory in the minds of the Iriſh, and more eſpecially on the 
character of Philip de Breuſe, who had taken from King 
Henry a uſeleſs grant of lands, the poſſeſſion of which he 
now deſpaired to acquire. 25 | 
The tranſactions in Ulſter, during the courſe of the 


About the 
ory over 
the Iriſh of the province of Down, with a very ſmall 


ſaid) to fifteen thouſand men, and afterwards vanquiſhed the 
aghan in two ſucceſſive en- 
But, in the year eleven hundred and ſeven- 


gage ments. 


of horned cattle, and driving them 


by Mac Dunlevy and O Carol, the chief potentates of 
Ulſter, with ſuch ſucceſs, that, after many ſharp con- 
flicts, the frighted cattle trampling down and routing 
his ſoldiers, of whom many were ſlain and the reſt diſper- 
{ed in the woods, he and eleven of his horſemen made a 
wonderful retreat, in two days and two nights, without 
either food or reſt, to his caſtle near Down-Patrick, pur- 
ſued and harraſſed by the enemy during their whole march, 
which was of thirty miles, and forced to walk under the 
heavy load of their armour, all their horſes being killed 
long before they got thither. The conqueſts of Curcy 
were checked by the loſs he had ſuffered; and, for ſome 
time afterwards, he could do no more than defend thoſe 
diſtricts of land, which he had ſecured by ſmall forts and 
plantations of ſoldiers. Nor was any thing further at- 
tempted in the countries ſouth of Ulſter, by the Engliſh 
of thoſe parts, during the courſe of the year eleven _ 
dre 
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dred and ſeventy-eight, except the building of caſtles, 


which, however, was & uſeful and neceſſary work, for the 
preſervation of all that had before been gained. 

On what grounds the complaints, brought to Henry by 
the Iriſh, in the year eleven hundred and fixty-nine, were 
founded, hiftory does not inform us ; but we are told, the 
impreſhon they made on him was ſuch, that Lacy and 


Fitzaldelm loſt his favour a long time on that account; 


and it may be preſumed he redreſſed the wrongs they had 
done; but yet he did not recall either of them from Ire- 
land; | 

" While the king was at Windſor, the archbiſhops of Dub - 
lin and Tuam, with five or fix Iriſh biſhops, came to aſk 


his permiſſion to go into Italy to a general council, which. 


pope Alexander the Third had ſummoned to aſſemble in 
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the Lateran church at Rome. The ſubmiſſion of the en- 


peror Frederick to this pontiff having induced the for- 
ſaken and now deſpairing antipope, Calixtus the Third, to 
kiſs the foot of his adverſary and implore his forgiveneſs, 
on the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt in the year eleven hun- 


dred and ſeventy-eight, Alexander thought it was expedient 


to give laws to the church at the head of a ſynod ſubjected. 
to his will, and accordingly ſent his orders, into moſt parts 


of Europe, for the convening thereof on the firſt Sunday in 


Lent of the following year. Theſe were brought into Eng- 


land by a legate @ /atere : and another, whoſe commiſſion 
was to Galloway, Scotland, Ireland, and the iſle of Man, 


paſſed through England in the year eleven hundred and 
 faxty-eight, but could not obtain the king's permiſſion to 
do it, without taking an oath, that he would return through 


that kingdom, and would not do any thing to. the preju- 
dice of it in the courſe of his legation. A like fecurity 


was required, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, . 
3. from 
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from the prelates of thoſe countries, in their paſſage through 
England. From that kingdom many abbots, but only 
four biſhops (namely thoſe of Durham, Oxford, Hereford, 
and Bath) were deputed. Hoveden ſays, the Engliſh bi- 
{hops aſſerted it as a right, that no more ſhould, be ever 
ſent to any general council. But many more were now 
| ſummoned, and ſome who from age, or infirmity, or other 
. ſufficient excuſes, were manifeſtly unable to take ſuch a 
Journey. Theſe were forced to redeem themſelves by ſums 
of money extorted moſt ſcandalouſly from them; and this 
method of filling the treaſury, of the pope is complained 
of in ſtrong terms, even by, the monks who then wrote. 
It is indeed very wonderful to ſee what a number of ex- 
traordinary ways and means the inexhauftible invention of 
the court of Rome found out, to ſupply it's avarice, in 
thoſe days ! But the clergy had no right to murmur at a 
tyranny which they themſelves had ſet up and continued 
to maintain againſt the civil powers. 
At this council (the third of thoſe called Lateran) which 
met on the fifth of March in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy- nine, three hundred biſhops were preſent. The 
pope preſided over them, in the higheſt pride of his power, 
attended by all the college of cardinals, by the ſenators 
and chief magiſtrates of Rome, and by embaſſadors from 
the emperor and moſt of the kings and princes of the La- 
tin communion. | 
His firſt object was, to ſettle the manner of electing fu- 
ture popes, for the prevention of ſchiſms: and it was 
therefore ordained, by one of the canons here made, that, 
henceforth, the concurrence of two thirds of the eleQors 
ſhould be neceſſary to make a lawful pope : but the ſame 
canon declares, that in the elections of all other biſhops 
a majority of votes ſhould ſuffice ; becauſe, there, any 
doubt concerning the number or legality of the votes, 
might 
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might be decided by the judgement of a ſuperior : bur, 
„jn what concerned the fee of Rome, recourſe could not be 
« had to any ſuperior.” 

This aſſertion entirely overturned the right, claimed and 
exerciſed by all the princes in Europe, even during the 
long ſchiſm preceding this council, to judge by national 
ſynods of controverted elections of the biſhops of Rome; 
and eſtabliſhed in that ſee a total independence on all other 
powers, civil or eceleſiaſtical. 

Alexander's next object was, to confirm and ſecure to 
the body of the clergy their claim of exemption from all 
ſecular burthens and ſecular juriſdiction. He therefore for- 
bad, by the authority of this council, all rulers and ma- 
giſtrates, under the penalty of excommunication, to lay 
any taxes on the lands of the clergy, or take any thing 
from them, unleſs by the voluntary conſent of the biſhops 
and clergy themſelves, when they ſaw the neceſſity or ex- 
pediency of relieving the publick wants, and where it ap- 
peared that the abilities of the laity could not ſuffice to 
anſwer the demand. 

Another canon excommunicated any lay perſon, who 
ſhould preſume to judge a biſhop, or any eccleſfiaftick. 
Thus were the higheſt and moſt inalienable rights of 
civil government taken from it, by the decrees of this 
council, without oppoſition on the part of the many ſove- 
reign princes, whoſe embaſſadors were preſent and repre- 
{ſented them there | 

As the ſpirit of dominion in the Roman pontificate, and 
in the whole popiſh clergy, has been always attended by 
it's guard and ſupport, the ſpirit of perſecution, this aſ- 
ſembly was careful to enforce the anathemas of the coun- 
cil of Tours, againſt the ſe& which had lately diſcovered 
itſelf in the city and diſtrict of Toulouſe, from whence it 


had ſpread fo far, and with ſo quick an encreaſe, that, the 
Vol. III. Tt year 
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year before this, the kings of France and of England, in 
a council held on that ſubject, had been induced, at the 
inſtigations of a cardinal-legate, and of many of their bi- 
ſhops, to reſolve to go and ſubdue theſe enemies to the 
church (of 'whoſe do&rines ſome account has already been 
given in a former part of this work) by force of arms. But 


they afterwards thought it better to commiſſion the legate, 
the archbiſhops of Bourges and Narbonne, the biſhops of 
Bath and Poitiers, the abbot of Clairvaux, and many other 
churchmen, in conjunction with the earl of Toulouſe him- 
{c}f and other nobles the moſt powerful in the ſouthern 
parts of France, to enquire after them, and convert them to 
the catholick faith, or drive them out of thoſe countries. 
The firſt proceedings of theſe inquiſitorial commiſſion- 
ers began at Toulouſe, where they apprehended a gentle- 
man of conſiderable wealth, who was the lord of two caſ- 
tles, one within the city walls and one without, on infor- 
mation that he had, before their arrival, openly been of 
that ſe& which they came to extitpate, though he had 
ſince, through fear of them, profeſſed himſelf a good 


catholick. On examination, the legate and biſhops de- 
clared him a manifeſt heretick, and gave ſentence: that his 


whole eſtate ſhould be forfeited, and his caſtles demoliſhed. 
To prevent the execution of this decree, he threw himſelf at 
their feet, and implored them to forgive and inſtruct him 
in the faith he ought to receive. Whereupon they com- 
manded him, as a penance for the errors into which he 
had fallen, to be whipt through all the ftreets and alleys 
of the city. He ſubmitted to this inhuman diſcipline, and 
then made, in their preſence, a publick profeſſion of the 
Roman-catholick faith; yet they would not abſolve him, 


without his promiſing to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 


and not return into France: before the end of three years. 
This condition being alſo agreed to by him, they inter- 
el _ ceded 
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ceded with his lord, the earl of Toulouſe, that he might 
be allowed, when the term of his pilgrimage was fulfilled, 
to dwell in peace at Toulouſe, and that, on paying a fine 
of five hundred pounds to the earl, all his poſſeſſions 
ſhould be then reſtored to him, except his two caſtles, 
which (as a memorial of the infamy incurred by his he- 
refy) ſhould be levelled to the ground. 

The terror, of this example brought many other here- 
ticks: to make a ſecret and voluntary confeſſion of their 
errors to the legate and biſhops, from whom they obtain- 
ed abſolution. But ſome of the chief preachers and di- 
rectors of the ſect, whom the earl of Toulouſe and other 
noblemen of thoſe parts had expelled from their territories, 
having appealed to the legate, and defiring to be heard 
before him and the biſhops joined in commiſſion with 
him, in order to clear themſelves of the hereſies they were 
charged with, a ſafe conduct was granted to them, and 
they were ordered to make a profeſſion of their faith in 
St. Stephen's church at Toulouſe. On the morning of 
the day appointed for this act, they delivered and read to 
the legate and biſhops a written declaration of the ſeveral 
articles of their belief in the vulgar tongue of their coun- 
try. But thoſe prelates required them to give an account 
of their faith in Latin, becauſe they did not perfectly un- 
derſtand the dialect uſed in thoſe parts, and becau/e (lays 
the legate in a narrative which he publiſhed of what paſſed 
on this occaſion) the goſpeli and epiſtles, to which they af- 
firmed that their faith was conformable, were written in 
Latin. 
to be ſuch, as that one of them, who attempted to ſpeak 
for them in it, was unable to go on, the prelates con- 
deſcended to hear them in their own. The declaration 
they made was perfectly agreable to the doctrines of Rome; 
and they were therefore allowed to repeat 1t in the church, 
T $I where 


Yet, their ignorance of that language appearing 
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where the earl of Toulouſe and a great congre tion of 


lay men and prieſts was affembled. When they had been 


patiently heared, the legate demanded of them, whether 
they really believed in their hearts what they had declared 
with their mouths; and whether they never had preached 
any doctrines repugnant thereunto? They affirmed their 


ſincerity, and denied the having preached any contrary 


doctrines. Whereupon many perſons, both eccleſiaſticks 
and laymen, in which number was the carl of Toulouſe 


himſelf, ſtood up and aſſerted their knowledge of the 


falſhood of this denial. Some maintained their having 


heard from ſeveral of theſe men, that there are two Gods, 


one good, the other evil, the former of whom had made 
only the inviſible, the latter the viſible world. Others aſ- 


firmed, they had heard them publickly preach, that the 
body of Chriſt could not be made by the miniftry of a 


criminal prieſt, Many atteſted their having heard them 
deny, that married perfons, performing the duties of that 
ftate, could be faved. Others depoſed, that they had 
heard them ſay, baptiſm was uſeleſs to infants, and many 
other things, which the legate ſuppreſſed in the narrative 
which he publiſhed, on account (as he fays) of their abo- 
minable enormity. Neverthelefs, as they ſtill continued 
to inſiſt on the truth and fincerity of their declaration, the 
legate required them to confirm it by an oath ; which they 
obſtinately refuſed, as forbidden by Chriſt in that precept 
of the goſpel, Swear not at all. This their judges con- 


ſidered as a proof of their hereſy; and the other teſtimo- 
nies appearing ſufficient to convict them, and more wit- 


neſſes offering to depoſe againſt them, they were admo- 
niſhed by the legate to acknowledge their errors and be re- 
conciled to the church; but they refuſed ſo to do. Here- 
upon they were ſolemnly excommunicated by the legate; 


and, if they ſhould, for the future, preſume to preach 


any 
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any doctrine contrary: to the profeſſion ans had made of 
their faith before this aſſembly, all good catholicks, who 
ſhould! hear them, were ordered to expell them from their 
ſociety. They would hardly have been ſuffered to eſcape 
at this time without corporal puniſhment, if the ſafe- con- 
duct, granted to them by the earl of Toulouſe and the le- 
gate, had not protected them. 

It appears, I think, very clearly, from the legate's whole 
account of this extraordinary proceeding, that theſe were 
not of the ſet known by the name of Vaudois, (as ſome 
modern writers ſuppoſe) but were Cathari (or Puritans), 
called alſo Bonshommes, and publicans and Paterini, who 
held many tenets of the Manichzan hereticks, mixed with 
other opinions, common to them and the Vaudois, againſt 
the doctrines, and hierachy, and ſuperſtitious practices of 


entirely free from the Manichzan errors, and would not have 
confented to a publick confeſſion of the Roman-catholick 
doctrines, as the true Chriſtian faith, even to ſave their 
own lives. But we know from other accounts, that the 
Cathari thought it lawful to diſſemble in theſe points, and 
had ſecret or inward doctrines. It ſeems indeed, from 
what happened in this examination, that they ſcrupled to 
ſwear to their belief of opinions which they falſely pro- 
feſſed: yet at the end of their written declaration of their 
faith they had inſerted theſe words, “I truth, which 75 
« God, we thus believe, and ſay that this is our faith ;” 

which (as the legate obſerves) is really an oath ! One can- 
not wonder that ſuch illiterate men, preaching what they 
themſelves had only learnt from traditions obſcurely hand- 
ed down, ſhould fall into great inconſiſtencies and abſur- 
dities nor that many of their {et ſhould differ from each 
other in articles of belief, I will only add, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſevere inquiſition carried on at this time, we 
ao. 


the church of Rome. For it is certain, the latter were 
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do not find that a fingle evidence of any criminal act, 
puniſhable by the lay courts, was brought againſt any of 
them : which affords a ſtrong preſumption of an extraor- 
dinary innocence in their courſe of life, or, at leaſt, that 
their vices were moſt cautiouſly hidden by the diſcipline 
they obſerved among themſelves, however abominable ſome 


of the opinions they held might be. 


Nothing further was done in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy- eight, or after that time, by the commiſſion- 
ers above-mentioned ; yet it appears that the buſineſs on 
which they were ſent was far from being accomplithed : 
for, the next year, it ſeemed neceſſary to the Lateran 
council, that a canon ſhould be made, to excommunicate 
all the Cathari in the ſouthern parts of France, as auda- 


cious hereticks, who openly propagated their notions, and 


likewiſe a, who afforded them harbour or protection in their 
houſes or lands, or carried on traffick with them; delaring, 


that any perſons who ſhould die in that fin ſhould have 


no benefit from any indulgence granted to them, or from 


any oblation made for them, nor be allowed chriſtian bu- 
rial. 

If the opinions of theſe Cathari were really ſuch as 
we find them repreſented, it muſt be confeſſed that the ſpi- 
ritual cenſures of the church were not unjuſtly or impro- 
perly denounced againſt them : but the endeavouring to 
take from them all neceſſary means of procuring a ſubſiſt- 
ence, and fo deſtroying their lives, was a cruelty as repug- 
nant to the ſpirit of chriſtianity, as the worſt errors into 
which their ignorance and ſimplicity had unhappily been 
betrayed. It is alſo certain that many who held none of 
thoſe errors, but only joined them in oppoling the flagrant 
corruptions of the church of Rome, were in the following 
century confounded with them, and involved in the maſ- 
ſacre, which, under the orders of Simon de Montfort, the 

general 
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general of the pope, deluged all the fouth of France with 
innocent blood. 

A much more juſtifiable cruſade was ſet on foot by this 
council againſt the Brabanters, who, after King Henry 
had diſmiſſed them from his ſervice, (which, to his honour, 
he did as ſoon as ever the peace with his ſons was con- 
cluded) had joined other bands of mercenaries and free- 
booters, in Biſcaye, Navarre, and the confines of Arra- 
gon, where they committed all kinds of depredations and 
villanies, not ſparing even convents or the perſons of the 
clergy, which laſt offence drew upon them the particular 
indignation of this aſſembly of prelates, who excommu- 
nicated them with all their favourers and abettors, confif- 


cated all their goods, permitted princes to reduce them to 


a ſtate of ſlavery, and excited all Chriſtians to take up arms 


againſt them, by granting to thoſe who ſhould engage in 


this warfare the privileges and indulgences annexed to the 
viſitation of the — ſepulchre of Chriſt. 

Other canons were made, to ſeparate the clergy more 
and more from the laity, to put them under a ſtricter ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline, and to remedy ſome abuſes and ſcan- 


dals prevailing at that time in the church. There was one 


againſt pluralities, which might have been of good uſe, if 
it had not been relaxed by papal difpenſations, and ren- 
dered of no benefit, unleſs to fill the pope's coffers by the 


influx of money, with which the liberty to hold any num- 


ber of benefices was frequently purchaſed. 
In relating the affairs of the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-five, I mentioned a ſynod which the archbiſhop: 


of Canterbury held at Weſtminſter, on eccleſiaſtical mat- 


ters, with King Henry's permiſſion. Several canons, col- 
lected from different foreign councils, ſome ancient and 
lome modern, or from papal decrees and epiſtles, were, 
by this aſſembly, ingrafted into our conſtitution. * 
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likewiſe forbad the ſons of pariſh-prieſts to ſucceed to 


ſhould be puniſhed by deprivation. Clandeſtine marriages 


yet fo as to have no effect, if both the parties, when they 
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of theſe, which was taken from a decretal epiſtle of Pope 
Alexander the Third to the biſhop of Worceſter, obliged 
all clergymen, not below the degree of ſub-deacons, if 
they married in that ſtate, to put away their wives, how- 
ever unwilling; and denied to thoſe of an inferior de- 
gree, who were married, any benefice in the church. Tt 


their fathers in their parſonages ; which ſhews that till 
then it was not unuſual in England for prieſts to have 
ſons, and provide for them in that manner. But, to 
check the licentiouſneſs which naturally ſprung from the 
forced celibacy of the clergy, it was enacted, that any 
beneficed clergyman who publickly kept a concubine, if 
he would not -part from her after a third admonition, 


were forbidden, under the penalty of three years ſuſpen- 
ſion to the prieſt officiating in them; and marriages made 
in the infancy of both or either of the parties, were alſo 
prohibired, unleſs they ſhould be neceflary as a bond of 


peace between princes; in which caſe they were zo/erated, 


came to an age of diſcretion, did not conſent thereunto; 
without which, it was expreſsly declared by this canon, 
no marriage could be good. Others were enacted, to re- 
gulate the apparel of the clergy, to keep them out of ta- 
verns, to prevent their bearing of arms, and to confirm 
one, received before in this realm, which forbad them to 
judge in any criminal cauſe, where the ſentence might ex- 
tend to the ſhedding of blood. This now was enforced, 
by declaring that whoever offended againſt it ſhould be 
deprived of his orders. It was alſo forbidden, under the 
penalty of excommunication, that any prieft ſhould accept 
the office of a ſheriff, or other preſident in any ſecular court. 
The general council of Lateran, in the year eleven hun- 


dred 
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dred and ſeventy- nine, went further ſtill, and declared, 
that no clergyman ſhould preſume to be an advocate in 
any ſecular cauſe, unleſs he pleaded for himſelf, or for the 
church, or, out of charity, for the poor ; and that none 


ſhould execute the office of juſticiary to a prince or ſecu- 


lar perſon; under the penalty of loſing the eccleſiaſtical 
miniſtry which he thus neglected. Nevertheleſs it ap- 
pears, that, even after this canon had been promulged, in 
the ſame year, eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, the bi- 
ſhops of Saliſbury, Norwich, and Ely, preſided in the 
king's court, as chief juſtices of the realm; for which 
Radulf de Diceto, a contemporary writer, apologizes in 
his annals, as done with a good intent, and for the better 
adminiſtration of the publick juſtice, though contrary to 
the canons, | 


There is ſome reaſon to think, that one cauſe of King 


Henry's appointing theſe prelates to the office above-men- 
tioned was a letter written to him, about this time, by 
Peter of Blois, complaining of abuſes and oppreſſions of 


the poor in the ſheriff's courts and foreſt courts, and even 
of ſome errors, partialities, and corruptions, in the inqueſts 
which the king's itinerant juſtices made in their circuits; 
for the remedying of which this well-intentioned monitor 


exhorted that prince, With a moſt laudable zeal, to give a 


careful attention to the choice of all thoſe whom he en- 


truſted with any judicial offices. 
One might ſuppoſe from the words of Abbot Benedict, 
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that, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-eight, the 


king, on account of the burthenſome charges, which the 
too great number of his itinerant juſtices brought on his 
people, had put a ſtop to their circuits, and had ordered 


that all ſuits, which uſed to be heard before them, ſhould 


be tried by five judges, reſident in his own court, and 
choſen out of his own houſhold; three of which number 
Vol. III. Ds I were 
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were churchmen, But it appears by the rolls of the years 
eleven hundred and ſeventy- eight and eleven hundred and 
ſeventy- nine, that pleas were held in thoſe years by iti- 
nerant juſtices, as before, through all the Engliſh coun- 
ties; and among thoſe juſtices none of the clergy are 
mentioned. Yet the teſtimony of this hiſtorian and of 
Hoveden, not being contradifted by the evidence of re- 
cords, may eſtabliſh the belief that the kingdom was di- 
vided into four circuits, inſtead of fix, by the king, with 
the advice and conſent of parliament, in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy-nine ; though the names of the juſtices 
who went thoſe circuits, and the countries aſſigned to 
them, are not the ſame in their accounts as in the rolls, And 
we know by other proofs, that the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, 
and Norwich, were in that year chief juſtices (archi-juſtiti- 
arii) in the king's court. For, beſides that this fact is po- 


 fitively affirmed by Radulf de Diceto, there-is extant a 


letter, from Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the pope, 
which ſhews that complaints had been carried to that pon- 
tiff againſt thoſe three prelates, for having taken on them- 
ſelves this ſecular charge, to the utter neglect of their ſpi- 
ritual duties, and from a finful love of gain. They more- 
over were accuſed of having even interfered in caſes of 
blood; on which account they were forced, as men of 
blood, to abſtain from the ſacrament of the Lord's ſuppes 
and other ſacred functions. It alſo appears that the pope 
had threatened the archbiſhop to puniſh him, if he did 
not puniſh them according to the canons, 'The truth of 
the accuſation with reſpect to their interfering in caſes of 
blood, and entirely neglecting their epiſcopal duties, was 
denied by the primate: but he acknowledged and juſti- 
fied their attendance on the king in ſecular buſineſs, ob- 
ſerving © that for biſhops to be preſent and aſſiſtant in 
« councils of kings was no new thing; becauſe, as they 

Tour | & excelled 
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el excelled others in virtue and wiſdom, ſo they were 
thought to proceed with more readineſs and efficiency 


e in the adminiſtration of the publick weal.” He cited 
ſeveral 1 out of the Old Teſtament, to prove that 
prieſts had interfered, with great benefit to the ſtate, in 
the buſineſs of kingdoms; and added, © that, if the 
© above-mentioned biſhops had not been counſellors and 
«intimate friends to the king, the preſumption of the 
* laity would have greatly oppreſt the church; but now, 
through their credit and mediation with him, attempts 
« againſt it were defeated by the aid of the civil power 
ee the anger of the king and the rigour of juſtice againſt 
e the harmleſs or the fimple were properly mitigated ; the 
<« ſuits of the poor were heard, their indigence was re- 
« lieved; the dignity of the church was exalted ; the li- 
* berty of the clergy was confirmed; the people enjoyed 
e peace, the monaſteries quiet; juſtice was adminiſtered 
« freely ; pride was depreſt; the devotion of the laity was 
te augmented ; religion was cheriſhed ; the canon laws and 
* decrees of Rome were accepted and enforced ; the poſ- 
ce ſeffions of the church were enlarged. Nor did theſe 
<« prelates fail to attend divine worſhip in their ſeveral ca- 
© thedrals on days of great ſolemnity: whereas the bi- 
&« ſhops in Sicily did not ſtir from the court for ten years 
e together ; which exceſſive attachment to it, the arch- 
ce biſhop told the pope, he would wiſh to reſtrain in thoſe 
* of his province: but their cohabitation with the king 
© ſeemed expedient to wiſe and prudent men for the rea- 
“ ſons before given; and therefore, even if they, on ac- 
count of the many and great inconveniencies of ſuch a 
„ courſe of life, ſhould moſt earneſtly deſire to withdraw 
e themſelves from it, they ought to be forced, by the 
e common advice of their brethren, to continue in it, for 
the ſake of publick utility and the ſervice of the church.“ 

os | Uu 2 Indeed 
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Indeed the point was perplexing; for, if, on one fide, 
to ſeparate the church from the ſtate, and to diſentangle 
the clergy from all civil connexions, was of very impor- 
tant uſe to the monarchy of the pope ; on the other, to 
take from them all civil juriſdiction, and exclude them 
from the councils and courts of kings, was very dangerous 
to the power and intereſts of the church in the ſeveral 
Chriſtian ſtates. A medium therefore was obſerved : the 
canons Which confined them to their ſpiritual functions, 
and to the exerciſe of their own eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
were not repealed ; but the violation of them was connived 
at, as the expediency of affairs, the ambition of church- 
Col. 606. men, and the policy of the ſee of Rome, occaſionally re- 
Ne  Qquired. Radulf de Diceto affirms, that the Engliſh pre- 
lates above-mentioned heard only ſuch cauſes in the king's 
court as did not tend to bring on any ſhedding of blood : 
but it appears, from a treatiſe of Peter de Blois on the office 
of a biſhop, written after this time, that the Engliſh clergy 
ſuppoſed, they ſatisfied the obligation laid upon them by 
the canons not to interfere in ſuch cauſes, by withdrawing 
themſelves when a ſentence of death or loſs of limbs was 
pronounced, and from the execution thereof; which eva- 
ſion he cenſures as a damnable fin: and certainly it was 
not according to the. letter or ſpirit of thoſe laws, which 
they had acknowledged. and cauſed to be received in this 
kingdom. | | | "0 
gry But there 1s extant a moſt remarkable letter, written to 
V. Apjend, the three biſhops, of Saliſbury, Norwich, and Ely, by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, about this time, in which he 
exhorts them to. uſe their utmoſt endeavours to aboliſh a 
moſt pernicious cuſtom, which had prevailed in the church 
of England for ſome time paſt. * If (ſays he) a Jew, or 
the meaneſt layman, be murdered, ſentence of death is 
immediately pronounced againſt the murderer ; but, if 
| L « a cler- 
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-& a clergyman of whatever rank be murdered, the church, 
content with excommunicating the murderer, does not 
call in the help of the material ſword.” He then ob- 
e ſerves, © that Peter's ſword, being grown ruſty, and no 
longer able to cut, was deſpiſed.” 

The conſequences of this ſtate of things he deſcribes in 
very ſtrong colours. If (ſays he) a goat or ſheep be ſtolen 
** or killed, he who is found guilty of it, or confeſſes the 
dee, is ſentenced to be hanged: but the murderers of a 
<« clergyman, or even of a biſhop, are ſent to Rome, and, 
© after a pleaſant journey thither, return from thence with 
the fullneſs: of apoſtolical favour, and a greater boldneſs 
in ſinning. The king claims to himſelf the vengeance of 
& ſuch enormous crimes; but we, at the riſk of our eternal 
% /alvation, reſerve it to ourſelves; the effect of which is, 
© that impunity is eſtabliſhed, and the ſwords of the laity 
© are whetted by us againſt our own throats.” Of this 

the archbiſhop gives a ſhocking inſtance. 

A prieſt at Wincheſter (ſays that prelate) of good re- 
© putation for his learning and morals, was lately murder- 
ed maliciouſly by William Frechet and his wife; nor 
do they deny the fact; but they are ſetting out to go to 
« the court of Rome: for the huſband confides in the 
beauty of his wife, and propoſes, by proftituting her in 
his journey, to bring back great profits, beſides the be- 
© nefit of abſolution from Rome. It is ignominious that 
the killing of a goat or a ſheep ſhould be puniſhed with 
more ſeverity than the killing of a prieſt. Bus we de- 
« ſerve this and worſe, becauſe, with a raſh ambition, we 
« uſurp à juriſdiftion belonging to another, and to which 
e have not the leaſt title. | 
This propoſition, ſo contrary to the tenets of Becket, 
he ſupports by ſtrong reaſons, by clear authorities from 
the ſcriptures, by canons of councils, by citations. from 


the 


on 
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the fathers, and even from the epiſtles of ſome of the more 
ancient popes, after which he coneludes with this exhorta- 
tion, . Rendering therefore unto God the things ubicb are 
* G s, and unto Cæſgar the things which are Caeſar's, let 
« us, according to the king's requeſt, leave to him the ven- 
« geance of ſuch heinous offences.” 
From this letter, of which a tranſcnpt is given in the 
appendix to this book, it evidently appears, that the pro- 
miſes made to cardinal Huguzon and the pope, in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſix, by the king, had. not taken 
effect; but that he was endeavouring, with the help of 
the archbiſhop of- Canterbury, and the three prelates above- 
named, to exerciſe the juriſdiction of his own royal courts 
over all murderers without” exception, and bring the clergy 
to „for the ſake of their own ſafety, to give up the 
pretended privilege of the church, which exempted. them 
from his juſtice in criminal caſes of ſo atrocious a nature. 
Diceto, col, Yet we find by a letter from Alexander to the of 
177%. London and Wincheſter, dated the firſt of October in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy- eight, that the agreement 
between the king and him, of which Huguzon had been 
the negociator, was ſo far ratified on his part, as to procure 
from him an acknowledgment of the right of the king to 
try in his civil courts all cauſes relating to poſſeſſions, not 
excepting thoſe in which the church was concerned. But 
his holineſs had not granted, nor ſhewn any diſpoſition ever 
to grant, what Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays was the principal 
object which that prince had in view, when he deſired that 
Huguzon might be ſent to him, namely, a divorce, by the 
authority of the ſee of Rome, from Eleanor, his wife. 
And this probably was the cauſe why. the king now de- 
parted from what had then been ſettled between him and 
the legate, and fought to regain a more compleat juriſdic- 


tion over the clergy in criminal matters, than his promiſes 
to 
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to the pope would have allowed, if the ſecret article, on 
which the negociation was founded, had not been refuſed 
by that pontiff. e en ANOA, 
After the parliament held at Windſor in the year eleven 


hundred and ſeventy- nine, by which the realm was divided 


into four circuits, and at which were preſent the young 
king, who came over from France for that purpoſe, and 
Geoffrey, duke of Bretagne, Henry ordered the latter to go 
into that dutchy, and reduce to obedience a revolted baron; 
which, as his firſt eſſay in war, he performed with alacrity, 
and obtained by his valour the eſteem of the Bretons. 
The king of France was now buſied in making prepa- 
rations for an act of importance. The reſolution he had 
taken, in concert with Henry, to go to the Holy War, 
made him think it adviſable to provide for the government 
of the realm in his abſence, and to ſecure the ſucceſſion 


in caſe of his death, by crowning his ſon Philip, who, be- 


ing now in the fifteenth year of his age, and of an under- 
ſtanding matured beyond the uſual degree, was capable of 
performing the functions of royalty with the help of a 
council. He therefore ſummoned all his ſpiritual and tem- 
poral nobles to attend him at Rheims, on the fifteenth of 
Auguſt: but, a little before that day came, the young 
prince, who was hunting in the foreſt of Compeigne, by 
fome accident ſeparated himſelf in the chace from all his: 
attendants, and wandered on horſeback the whole night 
about the woods. This unuſual fatigue, and a kind of 
horror excited by the melancholy ſolitude and gloom of 
the foreſt, threw him into an illneſs, fo dangerous that his 
father, defpairing of relief from any human afliſtance, had 
recourſe to that of Becket, whoſe miracles he believed with 
unſuſpecting faith; and, to obtain for his fon the power- 
ful interceſſion of this reputed ſaint, did not rely on the 
favours he had formerly done him, when an exile in France, 
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but vowed to go in pilgrimage to his tomb at Canterbury, 
and make offerings. there. Some of his council objeQed 
to this deſign, on account of the danger of his putting 
_ himſelf in x power of a king whom he had ſo much of- 
fended; but had there been greater cauſe to apprehend 
ſuch a danger than there really was, his mind was inflexi- 
ble in all reſolutions where his bigotry was concerned. 
Having aſked and obtained a ſafe conduct, he took with 
him the earl of Flanders, and ſeveral other great nobles, 
and arrived at Dover on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 
King Henry rode all night, from another part of the coaſt, 
to be preſent at his landing, received him on the ſhore 
with all poſſible honours, and conducted him, the next 
day, to the tomb of the primate, on which, after they had 

joined in devotions before it, a cup, or chalice, of gold 
was offered by Louis. He likewiſe gave to the monks of 
Chriſtchurch in Canterbury a perpetual yearly preſent of 
a hundred tons of French wine, beſides exemption from 
all duties on whatever ſhould be purchaſed in his realm 
for their uſe; both which grants he declared and confirmed 
by a charter. On the third day he departed, - and was at- 
tended by Henry as far as to Dover. In the mean time 
his ſon mended ; and he received the good news, as ſoon 
as he came into France, of all danger to the life of that 
prince being paſt. This eſtabliſhed the fame of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, and greatly encreaſed the ſuperſtitious, 
reſort of pilgrims to his tomb. But Louis, ſoon after- 
wards, going to St. Denis, with intent to perform there 
new acts of, devotion, had a ſtroke of a palſy, which took 
from him the uſe of his right fide; ſo that he could not 
be, preſent at his ſon's coronation, The ceremony was 
pertormed at Rheims on the feaſt of All Saints in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine. The young king Henry 
was preſent ; and Philip being oppreſſed under the Weg, 
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of his crown; from the tenderneſs of his age, and a weak- 
neſs occaſioned by his late fit of ſickneſs, Henry helped 
to ſuſtain it, © intending thereby (ſays Diceto) to ſhew 
« the French, that he would in like manner, if his aid 
„ ſhould be neceſſary, ſupport their realm.” He might 

{bly have worn the crown he ſuſtained, if Philip had 
lied (as he was very near doing) about ten weeks before. 
But, that hope having failed, it would have been better 
for this prince, in conſideration of his own royal dignity, 
to have abſented himſelf from this coronation, that any act 
of reſpect, or miniſterial office, performed by him there as 
ſeneſchall of France, and on account of the fiefs which he 
held in that kingdom, or to which he was heir apparent, 
might not ſeem to affect the ſovereignty of England. + 

In the month of July, this year, died Richard de Lucy, 
who had retired, ſome months before his deceaſe, into an 


abbey of canons regular, founded by himſelf, and had 


taken their habit, notwithſtanding the moſt preſſing en- 
treaties of Henry, who was unwilling to loſe the ſervice 


of a minifter ſo faithful and fo uſeful. The notions' of 


thoſe times made even the wiſeſt men believe, that to die 
in a convent was almoſt a neceſſary means of ſalvation | 
On his retreat, the high office of grand juſticiary of 
England was jointly exerciſed by the biſhops of Win- 
chefter, Ely, and Norwich, aſſiſted by ſome lay-aſſeſſors 
in that court. Among theſe, the moſt eminent was Ra- 
nulf de Glanville, who, the following year, was made 
grand juſticiary, and in whom, as in Lucy, the abili- 
ties of a lawyer and a ſoldier were united. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that, in the letter before 
cited from Peter of Blois to the king, that writer gave a 
very fair and honourable teſtimony to the juſtice of the 
king's court, whilſt he complained of abuſes and corrup- 
tions in others, particularly in thoſe of the ſheriffs and 
Vol. III. X * L the 
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the barons. | If cauſes (ſays he) are tried in the Preſen nes 


«+ of your r hig! hneſs, or your chief juſticiary, there neither 
gifts nor partiality are admitted; there all things proceed 


« according to the rules of jndgement and juſtice; 5 Nor does 


« ever the ſentence or decree tranſgreſs the limits of equity.“ 
But he remarks to the king, „ That the great men a Ai 
cc kingdom, though full of hatred and enmity. t 
c each other, yet united to prevent the complaints © 7 = 
6 people againſt the exactions of ſheriffs, or other officers 
&« in any inferior juriſdiQions,, whom any of them had re- 
0 commended or. patroniaedj from coming to his cars; ſo 
that, in ſuch caſes, the vorſt enemy of the party ac- 
cuſed would become bis 8 And he compares 
this combination for mutual ſupport to the conjunction 
« of ſcales. on the back. of, — x or Behemoth of 
« the, ſcriptures, which fold over each other, ; nd form by 

« their cloſeneſs an.impenetrable defence. 
The juſtice of Henry was diſplayed this year | in a South- 
Wales, = much to his honour. -, Cadwallon, who was 
uncle to David ap Owen, and hadi a lordſhip or ſmall prin- 
cipality in that country near the Engliſh, fo ders, haying 
come to the king's court, either to aſk. protection, (as the 
Welſh Chronicle ſays) or to anſwer for . — as Digeto 
affixms) and returning home under. the, guard of . Henry's 


ſafe- conduct, was murdered on his way by ſome Engliſhof the 
marches, in revenge of the depredations he had made on 
their lands, and the blood he had ſhed by frequent hoſti- 
lities, which Henry had pardoned as included in the am- 
neſty, granted to him and the other lords of South- Wales, 
at the interceſſion of prince Rhees, in the year + 6 
hundred and: ſeventy-one, However juſt their refentments 
againſt him may have been, the killing him in this man- 
ner, and violating a ſafe- conduct given by the king, as he 
rexurngd, from his court, was an offence which the. Juſtice 
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and maßeſty of the crown were equally bound to puniſh. 

Atcordingly Henty' put to death, by the hands of the 
hangman, all concerned in this Murcker- except a fe who 
eſcaped” by flying into the woods, where they led a 
wretched life, as fugitives and outlaws. Why he did not 
alfo punifh* William de Breuſe, lord of Bredkivgete who, 

in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-five or 2 fome 
ſay) ſeventy-ſix, had lain many Welſhmen in Abergavenny 
caſtle, of which he was governor, we are not well informed. 

It is faid by Diceto, that having invited them thither, in 
order to notify to them an ad of the parliament of Eng- 
land, by which they were forbidden to go from home 
armed with bows, or ſharp pointed knives, he there con- 
demned them to death for refuſing to obey, and executed 
the ſentence by a number of ſoldiers, brought into his fort 
for that purpoſe. But he uſed this pretence to averige 


the blood of his uncle, Henry de Hereford, whom, not 


long before, they had murdered. The Welſh Chronicle 
adds, that he took out of her houſe the wife of a noble 


man, who, together with one of their ſons, had been put 


to death; in tlie caſtle; killed another of their ſons before 
her face, and levelled the houſe to the ground. There 
muſt, I prefume, have been ſome. extraordinary cauſe, 
not mentioned by theſe writers, which could prevail upon 
Henry to overlook or forgive ſuch” deeds as theſe, and 
could hinder the Welſh fiation from taking revenge, by 
force of arms, to Which they had always reconipſe when 
the juſtice of the crown was denied or eee and, l oft, 
without waiting for any other redreſs, 5 * 


The palſy of Louis, which diſabled him Rom attend 
ing to any publick affairs, and the coronation 6f his ſon, 
W e ſuch alterations in the ſtate of the French court, 


as appeared very favourable to Henry's importance and 
XR x 2 credit 
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credit in the kingdom. For there preſently aroſe a com- 

Renedict. petition for power between the mother and uncles of 

1180, Philip on one fide, and the earl of Flanders on the other: 
the former defiring to retain-the adminiſtration, with which, 
they had been intruſted for ſome time paſt, and the latter 
having artfully gained an aſcendant over the mind of that 
king, by infuſing into it a. jealouſy: of their purpoſe, to 
keep him ſtill, as a child, under their controul and tuition, 
notwithſtanding his having aſſumed the government. The. 
conteſt grew to ſuch a height, and the alienation of Philip's 
eſteem and affection from theſe his neareſt relations appeared 
ſo alarming, that it drove them, in the year eleven hundred 
and eighty, to implore Henry's aid againſt the earl. They 
had acted the part of friendly interceſſors in his late diſputes 
with Louis; and his ſafety required, that the direction of 
all the power of France ſhould not be in the hands of ſo 
formidable a neighbour to England and Normandy, as the 
lord of the earldoms of Flanders and Boulogne. He 
therefore inclined to their party, and had a meeting at. 
Rouen with the queen of France and her brothers, in 
which he took pledges of them, that they ſhould: a& by 
his advice, and covenanted to aid them, not only with the 
forces of his Norman dominions, but alſo with troops out 
of England. Philip, hearing of this league, commanded 
likewife that an army ſhould be inſtantly raiſed in his ter- 
ritories for his ſervice; but, while the levies were making, 
he ſuddenly went to Bapaume, and there married the 
daughter of the earl of Hainault, who was niece to the: 
ear] of Flanders. This new bond of allegiance, thus in- 
diſſolubly formed between him and that prince, quite con- 
founded the deſigns of the oppoſite faction, and made 
Henry think it better to mediate for his friends, than at- 
tempt to ſupport their cauſe by arms. Philip's good un- 
derftanding was eaſily brought to ſee, that the diſſention 


between 
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between his mother and him could not be ended too ſoon. 
He therefore yielded, in a conference with Henry on that 
ſubject at the caſtle of Giſors, to pay her a penſion of ſeven 
pounds a day, Paris money, during the life of his father, 


and after that monarch's death to put her in poſſeſſion of 
all the lands of her dower, reſerving to himſelf the for- 


treſſes built thereon, that they might not be rendered, in 


the hands of her party, a means of diſturbing the future 
peace of his realm. Her brothers, and other lords con- 


federated with her, who had left his court in diſguſt, or 


had been driven from it, were to be reſtored to his favour; 
and the earl of Flanders was to hold the ſame power and 
pre- eminence which he (Philip) had before conferred on 
that prince. Thus, by Henry's good offices, the diſcord 
which was arming the French royal family againſt it- 


ſelf, and had almoſt produced a very unnatural war, was 


prudently ſtopt and extinguiſhed. In a letter written by 
that king to Ranulph de Glanville, on the ſubject of this 
peace, he ſays it was made entirely according to his will, 
„and much to bis honour, and to the future ſecurity of 
« himſelf and his ſons. But it was not very pleaſing ta 
the earl of Flanders, who, feared that the queen-mother's 
return to court, and the credit which Henry had acquired 
with her ſon in negociating this treaty, would ſoon leſſen 


his power. Nevertheleſs he diſſembled, and renewing his 


ſubſidiary convention with Henry did homage to that king, 
as he often had done before. The federal compact made 
in the year eleven hundred and ſeventeen between Louis 
and Henry, for the mutual protection of their territories 
in France, and for referring all matters in diſpute to the 
judgement of arbitrators there named, was alſo renewed 
and confirmed. The only difference was, that Philip did 
not in this, as Louis had done in that, declare a poſitive 
promiſe, ſolemnly. ratified by an oath, to take the croſs. 


But 
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But it was underſtood that whenever his affairs would: 
mit he intended to de it and that Hevity had the fate 
poſer” 3 2 0 Diioglius ob aw ilk Den 
On the eighteenth of September, died at Paris King 
Louis, the ſeventh of that name, in the ſeventieth year of 
his age. The good qualities of tliat prince had been mi- 


ſerably depraved by a narrow underſtanding. This turned 


his piety into bigotty, his courage into Knight; errantry, his 
honeſty into weakneſs, and ſometimes even betrayed him, 
in his politieal conduct, into very immoral acts, whilſt in 
trifles his confcietiee” was Tctupiilous to excels, ' Hiſtory 
therefore cannot Taitk hit ih the catalogue of great kings, 
or even of virtuous men: but it is furpriſing that Rome did 
not place him in che calendar among her ſaints; for he de- 
ſerved ĩt by all the qualifications which in thoſe times could 
entitle''a - ee to that hefibur; by expoſing his life in 4 
eruſade, by implicit ſubmiffon to the papal authority, by 
taking part in a ſchiſm with that candidate for the papacy 
who had the good fortune to overcome his opponents, and 


by ſacrificing to an Arier zeal for tlie church mn 
Nr bis crouin. 2018 %s e 10 19704 l 2415 


The endenden of putts che e ai only A before his 
father's death, had ſecured the ſucceſſion a ac any 25 
fibility 6f a dülpos; and, the troubles in Tis court. b 

alſo emnpeled Ey Fett, mediation, all was quiet in 
France: but in Germany Henry's ſon-in-law, the duke 
of- Saxohy Band Bavaria, dad been lately put under the 
ban of the" Empire.” 0 The chief cauſe of this thunder- 
ng"46n" chat prince, was his having withdrawn 
Bis perſon; and tfoops from the imperial army in the year 
clever hundred and ſeventy-five, when the emperor was 
ining* a dangerous war againſt the people of Milan 
and 6ther* rebellious Lombards. He pleaded the fear of 
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an excommupication from Alexander the Third: 2% but he 


Bale in concurrence with the whole, Germanick body, 
had always denied the authority of that pontiff; and this 


was an ill time to begin to ſtand in awe of his ſpiritual 


cenſures. Another and better excuſe was the intelli- 


gence received by him, that the Eaſtern Venedi, inha- 
bitants of Pomerania, had rebelled and. made inroads into 
the lower Saxony: yet this. alſo was too {light to juſtiſ 
his deſerting the emperor's, fervice ; his lieutenants; there 
being able to. repel theſe incurſions, awhich-; in fact were: re- 
pelled, without any aid from hig, before che. returned; to 
thoſe parts. The emperor therefore, who imputed the ig- 
nominious peace, which was afterwards, forced upon him, 
to his having been ſo abandoned, gladly received ſome] com- 
plaints, which upon his return out of Italy into Germany, 


the enemies of the duke, encouraged to it by him, brought 


with great animoſity againſt that prince, and appointed them 


to be heared 1 in a diet at Worms on the thirteenth of Ja- 
nuary in the year. eleven hundred and ſeventy- nine. But 
the. Sues either. conſcious ; that he could. not clear himſelf; 
or fe 8 the power of his adverſaries in the diet, and the 


emperor's partiality, did not venture to appear, as he was 


{ſummoned to do, before this aſſembly, - 1 his ahſence 


he Was charged with many. grievous, aQs. of violence and 
oppteſſion, by ſome; of, his vaſlals. and; neighbours. His 


ef. accuſers were biſhops, who ole... pretended). immynities 
he had little reſpected, and. whole. yengeance he now ſelt; 


all the ſtates of the empire bring, reger! by them 


againſt his cauſe. Vet (not to eon demn him . unheared} 


the emperor called another 115 at Magdeburg, and fury 
moned him to attend it. again diſoheyed; and the 


Marquis of Luſatia, por By hg to the diet of hay ing in- 
ſtigated the Venedi to ravage that country, offered himſelf 
to a good the charge by duel. Being informed of this 


challenge, 
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e he ſaid that the marquis was too inferior to him 
in dignity, and therefore he would not accept it; but he 
deſired a perſonal conference with the emperor, who grant- 
ed his requeſt. In this interview he ſo far diſculpated him- 
ſelf, and ſo mitigated Frederick's diſpleaſure againſt him, that 
he drew from that | rings a gracious offer of pardon, if he 

ne of five thouſand marks of filver to 
the imperial chamber. But his pride, which had raiſed ſo 


many enemies up againſt him, difdained to ſubmit to ſuch 


An acknowledgement of his having been to blame. He 


returned into Saxony, and being cited to appear at the 


diet of Goſlar, and anſwer to the ſeveral accuſations brought 


againſt him, refuſed to obey, alledging that his perſon 


would not there be in ſafety, and that, his judges being 
all confederated againſt him, he Lould not hope for 


Juſtice. The diet hereupon condemned him as contuma- 
cious, and permitted his accuſers to do themſelves right 
by forces: of arms. The archbiſhop of Cologne, between 
whom and the duke much enmity had ſubfifted for ſome 
time paſt, was the firſt who undertook to execute this de- 
cree, with the aſſiſtance of Godfrey, duke of Brabant, 
of Philip, count of Guelders, of Theodorick, count of 
Cleves, of William, count of Juliers, and many other 
great lords. Theſe ravaged all Weſtphalia, and conſtrain- 
ed the few troops which Henry "the Lion had there 
to retire to Brunſwick, That prince, apprehending he 


might ſuddenly be attacked by the landgrave of Heſſe, 


the landgrave of Thuringia, and other lords of that 
country, who, he knew, were hoſtile to him, choſe to 
lead his army thither, and ſecure himſelf firſt from all 
danger on that fide. This he did by two battles, the 
winning of which made him maſter of Thuringia and 
Heſſe, where he ſtayed, with a part of his victorious forces, 


to — poſſeſſion of them, and ſent the reſt, under 5 


de 
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de Lip ſtad, his general, to recover Weſtphalia, which the 
rchbiſhop bf Cologne had left to the guard of the count 
of Tulenburg, a chief of great reputation. Him Bernard 
defeated and delivered in chains to the duke; after which 
he took Embden and other towns in thoſe parts. Bur, 
the biſhop of Halberſtad making an irruption into Eaſt- 
Saxony, Ns duke, who, before, to obtain abfolution from 
an excommunication under which he had been laid by 
that prelate, had unwillingly ſuffered him to hold his 
biſhoprick, ordered Bernard to oppoſe his progreſs there. 
This general drove him thence, and ſoon afterwards took 
his epiſcopal city, which the Saxon troops ſet on fire. 
The biſhop, with great difficulty, eſcaped from the flames, 


duke, in pity to his age. 


'The emperor hitherto had never acted in perſon againſt 
this prince, nor ſent any troops to join his foes : which 
was probably owing to the friendly interceſſions of three 
great powers that mediated for him, the king of England, 
Iz king of France, and the pope. But they vainly en- 
deavoured, by embaſſadors and by legates, to obtain a rever- 
fal, or at leaft a mitigation, of the decree of the empire, 
paſt againſt him at Goſlar. At laſt, in the year eleven 
hundred and cighty, a fuller diet chan ever had before 
been aſſembled on this momentous affair having met at 
Gelnhaulſen, a town in Weteravia, and the duke not 
appearing, the emperor, t repair the injuries he had done 
zo the Plates of the empire, and (as the decree itſelf ſets 
forth) zo puniſh his felony and contempt of the imperial 
authority, did, with the unanimous conſent of the diet, de- 
prive him of his dutchies of Saxony, Bavaria, Angaria, 
and Weſtphalia, and of all other fiefs which he held of 


the empire. His having deſerted the imperial fervice in 


Italy, though it 1s faid to have been the original cauſe of 
Vol. III. LY this 


but was made a priſoner, and generouſly freed by the 
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this proſecution, was no part of his charge; the emperor 


chuſing rather to proceed againſt him as a judge, than as 
an accuſer, But that prince, not unwillingly, now took 
on himſelf, at the requeſt of the diet, and as head of the 
empire, the execution of the ban; and began it by granting 
the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Angaria, or Angria, (as 
it is called by ſome writers) with a part of Weſtphalia, to 
the archbiſhop of Cologne and his ſucceſſors in that ſee, 
the dutchy of Saxony with the other part of Weſtphalia 
to Bernard, prince of Anhalt, and the dutchy of Bavaria 
to Otho count of Wittelſpack ; after which the ſmaller 
fiefs were likewiſe beſtowed on many different lords. To 
put all theſe in poſſeſſion of the territories aſſigned to 
them, the emperor marched himſelf at the head of his 
own troops and thoſe of the empire, into Saxony, which 
he quickly ſubdued and delivered to Bernard of Anhalt, 
From. thence he went into Bavaria, which ſubmitted to 
him and to the count of Wittelſpach, without any reſiſt- 
ance; while the archbiſhop of Cologne, and, under his 
command, the archbiſhop of Treves, the biſhops of Hil- 
deſheim, Oſnabrug, Munſter, Minden, and Paderborn, 
with many temporal lords in that part of Germany, laid 
fiege to Brunſwick. This city, then one of the ſtrongeſt 
in the empire, was taken in two months. Duke Henry 
had been forced, while Frederick was in Saxony, to fly 
from thence into Holſtein, of which province he was 
maſter: but, when the emperor went into. Bavaria, he 
returned with ſome troops into the lower Saxony, and 
maintained himſelf there, till Frederick joining his army 
to that of the archbiſhop of Cologne, and aſſiſted by 
the ſhips of Waldemar king of Denmark, reduced Lubec, 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty- one; a conqueſt 
ſoon followed by that of the whole dutchy and alſo of 
Holſtein. Waldemar had been, for ſome time, the ally 


and 
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and confederate of Henry the Lion, but was gained from 

him now by the emperor's offering to marry his two ſons 
to the two, daughters of that king. | Holſtein was given 
to count Adolphus de Schawenburg, who had held it of 
Henry, but from whom, upon a quarrel between him and 
his lord, it had been taken in the year eleven hundred and 


ſeventy-nine. The unfortunate duke, thus ſtript of almoſt 


all his territories, retired to a ſmall, but well-fortified ſea- port 


in the dioceſe of Bremen, intending, if he found that he 


could not defend it, to embark there for England, in a 
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{hip prepared for that purpoſe. But, inſtead of befieging 


this place, the emperor brought his army from - Holſtein 


by the Elb, and encamped near Luneburgh, which city 


he had ordered to be cloſely: ſhut up, but not attacked: 
his intention being to preſerve it for the dutcheſs of Sax- 
ony, the king of England's daughter. Her huſband was 
perſuaded, in the deſperate fituation to which his at- 
fairs were now reduced, that his beſt reſource would be 
to implore the compaſſion. and mercy of the - emperor, 
whoſe mother was his aunt. . He therefore aſked a ſafe- 


conduct, which the emperor having granted, he went 


to that prince, and throwing himſelf at his feet, begged 


that ſome of the territories, Which he had been deprived 


of, might be reſtored to him. 

The emperor ſeemed to be touched at feeing this great 
potentate, who in the empire itſelf had been lately a 
rival to the imperial power, ſo miſerably humbled : but, 
however his heart might be diſpoſed, his policy could not 
with that he ſhould again be much raiſed above his pre- 
ſent ſtate. Nor was it eaſy, at this time, to recover for 
him any of the forfeited countries; as thoſe who had 
gained them would be very unwilling to give up the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, and the emperor had no right to reverſe 
what was done by the unanimous judgement and autho- 
- *YOL, II. | L 7:2 3 
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rrity of the empire, without its concurrence. le had 
taken no part of all the ſpoils of the duke, and therefore 
could make no reſtitution to him by the mere act of his 
own grace. He could only recommend his petition to the 
favour of a new diet; which he offered to do, and ealled 
one to aſſemble at Quidlemburg on that buſineſs. The 
duke appeared there, and humbly preſented his requeſt : 
but, a warm diſpute ariſing between him and his ſucceſſor 
in the dutchy of Saxony, the emperor thought it prudent 
to diſiolve the aſſembly, and referred the affair to the con- 
ſideration of another held at Erfort. In this the duke la- 
boured to juſtify or excuſe his former conduct; but, either 
he failed in that attempt, or the intereſt of all thoſe who 
had ſhared in his ſpoils was ſo prevalent in the diet, that 
it role without granting him an acre of land. He was 
even obliged, in the preſence of the ſtates of the empire, 
to take an oath, that, within a term aſſigned, he would 
go out of Germany, and would not return before the end 
of ſeven years; the emperor flattering him with hopes 
that reſtitution might be made of ſome of his fiefs, and 
poſſibly of them all, when, by ſo Jong an enjoyment of 
the profits of them, compenſation had been given to the 
preſent poſſeſſors for the injuries he had done them. It is 
probable that he put no very great confidence in any ſuch 
expectations; but he might believe that time would pro- 
duce more favourable conjunctures, and that, in the mean 
while, his abſence would mitigate the reſentment of the 
empire. Many reaſons had prevented his father-in-law, 
the king of England, though very affectionate to him, 
from ſupporting his cauſe by force of arms. One, aſſign- 
row ed by an Engliſh writer, contemporary with him, is the 
1. l. f. 330. diſtance of the places where the war was made; but the 
impropriety of that king's interfering in a matter which 
could only be decided by the laws of the empire, againſt 


an 
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an unanimous decree of the diet grounded on a repeated 
contempt of their ſummons, appears to have been a much 
ſtronger; and the weightieſt of all was his ſolemn engage- 
ment to go to the Holy War as ſoon as the affairs of 
his own realm would permit; a vow inconſiſtent with 
his implicating himſelf in any other warfare, to which he 
was not conſtrained. But, the emperor holding a diet at 
Mentz on the feaſt of Pentecoſt in the year eleven hundred 
and eighty-two, Henry ſent another embaſly of the greateſt 
lords of his court, to ſollicit that afiembly in behalf of 
his ſon-in-law, and prevailed on the king of France and 
the earl of Flanders to aid his interceſſions by theirs. 
Yet nothing more was obtained than the ſhortening of the 
exile impoſed on the duke from ſeven to three years, and 
a liberty to the dutcheſs of reſiding on the lands aſſigned 


for her dower, if ſhe choſe to ſtay in Germany, or of ap- 


pointing whom ſhe would to have the cuſtody of them, 
for her uſe and benefit, if ſhe went with her huſband. 


This dower contained the ſtrong and opulent cities of 
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Brunſwick and Luneburg with the territories thereunto be- 


longing, which accordingly were ſecured and guaranteed to 
that princeſs by the emperor and the diet, on her chuſing 
to accompany her huſband in his exile. Before the end of 
the ſummer, they came together into Normandy, bringing 


with them a daughter and two ſons, of whom the eldeſt, 


named Henry, acquired afterwards, by a marriage, the 
County Palatine of the Rhine, and the youngeſt, named 
Otho, was crowned king of Germany, in the year eleven 
hundred and ninety-eight, and emperor of the Weſt -in 
twelve hundred and nine. The king of England, at this 
time, was ſuppreſſing a rebellion in the earldom of Poitou; 
but hearing of their arrival he haftened back to Rouen, 
and by the kindneſs he ſhewed to the unfortunate duke 


gave him all the conſolation his diſtreſs would admit of, a 
| diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, which the conſcience of his havi 
and violent conduct, done much to deſerve it, embittered 


king to redreſs it. 
ing up thoſe from the country mints in open ſledges or 
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ng, by a proud 


to his mind. After à ifew: days, a great number of the 
German nobility, late vaſlals to this prince, who, with: the 
emperor's leave, had attended him in his journey, to: ſhew 


- their reſpect and affection for his perſon, were diſmiſſed 
by him and ſent home. Before their departure Henry 


made them rich preſents. He alſo gave to the duke a 
princely maintenance, and ſupported his whole family, 
with vaſt expence to himſelf. But the duke quickly left 


him, and went on a pilgrimage to St. James of Com- 


poſtella, his wife and children ebotinuidg to reſide. i in 


Normandy.. 1 K ö 


During the courſe of theſe events, from the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy- nine to the year eleven hundred and 
eighty- two, nothing had happened in England to give 
Henry much, uneaſineſs, except that he was forced to 
bring again to the mint all the money of that kingdom, 


which; by the frauds of his coyners, had been bsh 


debaſed. The diſorder occaſioned by the late inteſtine 


troubles in all branches of government had produced this 


great miſchief, and prolonged it to the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty, when effectual care was taken by the 
He fined the offenders ſeverely, bring- 


earts, two and two chained together. Yet I do not find 
that he puniſhed any of them with death, the uſual ſen- 
tence: on- clippers and coyners in this reign. It appears 


by a record, that, the year. before this, the ſheriff of Lon- 


don decanted to the king's Exchequer, for the goods of 


a woman executed for clipping ſilver n, 


In 
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In the eleven hundred and eighty- one, Lawrence 
O Tool, archbiſhop of Dublin, came to Normandy, and 
brought with him from Ireland a fon of Roderick O Co- 
nor, as a hoſtage to Henry for the better obſervance of the 
treaty concluded in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
five, with regard to the tribute which Roderick was to pay 
for his own realm of Conaught, and to levy for Henry 
from the other inferior Iriſh princes. His having failed in 
this point had drawn upon him the arms of Fitzaldelm 
and Cogan in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, 
and the pledge he now gave might be thought more par- 
ticularly binding on him, who had put to death the fon 
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of Dermod king of Leinſter, on account of his father's 


breach of faith. The archbiſhop ſoon afterwards took 


leave of Henry, and was going back to Dublin, but died 
on the way, before he could embark. 


Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays, that Henry had conceived a 


jealouſy of this prelate, becauſe he had obtained, at the La- 
teran council, ſome privileges from the pope, in favour of 
his nation, which the king thought injurious to his own 
royal dignity. This, perhaps, was one reaſon why the Iriſh 
reported that miracles were done by him, and honoured him 
as a faint, preſently after his death. But as ſoon as Henry 
heared that he was dead, he took the archbiſhoprick - into 
his own cuſtody, agreeably to the rights of his Engliſh pre- 
rogative, which he exerciſed over Ireland, as a realm an- 
nexed to that crown. He alſo ſent thither the conſtable 
of Cheſter and Richard de Peck, to take from Hugh de 
Lacy the government of that iſle, with the cuſtody of Dub- 
lin, for having, without his permiſhon, married a daughter 
of Roderick, king of Conaught. It is probable that this 
lord, by means of that alliance, prevailed on Roderick to 
deliver the hoſtage above-mentioned into Henry's hands, 
and hoped by this a& to juſtify the unauthoriſed match. 

he 
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he had made; but, other cireumſtances concurring to ex- 
cite a ſuſpicion of his ſeck ing to obtain a greater power in 


Ireland than a ſubject ought to have, the umbrage it gave 
to the king could not be ſo removed. He was recalled in- 


to England, and required to e ane for his oonduct, 
on Henry's return thither. b rdf 


That prince, on the ueber bend of April this year, 
had taken leave of Philip, king of France, after a con- 
ference held between them on the borders of Norman- 
dy, during which, exhortations from Pope Alexander the 


Third to all Chiiſtian princes, nobles, and commons, 


that they ſhould form a cruſade for the defence of the 


Holy Land, having been ſhewn” to both kings, Philip 


promiſed che knights of the temple and hoſpital, who 


brought this bull, to join with Henry in ſpeedily: ſuc- 


couring that country, the preſent weakneſs whereof re- 
quired the aſſiſtance which his Holineſs thus implored, 
and for which he offered a full remiſſion of ſins, with 
other indulgences uſually granted to cruſadersc But ac- 
cidents intervened which obſtructed this purpoſe. 
While Henry was haſtening to Cherburg, —— 
port he intended to ſet ſail for England, he was accoſted 
by the earl of Bar, who was going into Spain, at the head 
of an army of more than twenty thouſand Brabanters, 
to make war on the Saracens and Pubticans there, at 
the ſpecial command of the pope. His Holineſs had 
laid upon him this charge as a penance for his ſins, 
and aſſociated to him theſe men, who, having been all 


 excommuntcated by the Lateran council, as free-booters 


and cut-throats, were to atone for their crimes by turning 
their ſwords againſt the Mahometans and other enemies 
of the church. It appears from the Publicans being joined 
with the Saracens, as the objects of this warfare, that ſome 
of the hereticks in the South of France had gone from 

5 thence 
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thence into Spain, and that the extirpating of. them was 
a point which the pope had ſo paſſionately at heart, as to 
try to effect it by this extraordinary method. The earl, 
who wanted money, begged the king to aſſiſt him. Henry 
ſaid, he would liberally ſupply his wants, if he and his 
Brabanters would go to Jeruſalem, inſtead of Spain: on 
which propoſition he aſked time to take their opinions ; 
but what anſwer they made we are not told: nor is it 
clear whether Henry defired to ſend them to the Holy 
Land in his ſtead, as a ſuccour which he thought would 
anſwer the purpoſe of his going himſelf; or to join them 
with the forces he intended to lead into thoſe parts. Cer- 
tainly a better method of | defending Jeruſalem could not 
have been found: for much might be done by the valour 
of theſe hardy and veteran, ſoldiers againſt the infidels; 
and if all of them had periſhed in performing this ſer- 
vice, it would have been no loſs to Chriſtendom, but, 
on the contrary, would have freed it from a moſt per- 
nicious peſt. | ® 5 
Henry was come to the ſea-fide, and juſt ready to em- 
bark for his voyage to England, when he was ſtopt by 
receiving an expreſs from King Philip, who preſſed him 
to return, and compoſe another quarrel, in which that 
monarch now found himſelf engaged, not, as before, with 
his mother, on account of the power he gave to the earl 
of Flanders, but with that prince himſelf. The cauſe of 
it was a claim, ſet up by the earl, to the lordſhip of a 
caſtle in the province of Beauvoiſis, belonging to a noble- 
man high in the eſteem and favour of his ſovereign, the 
young count of. Clermont. The right, perhaps, might 
be doubtful ; but the violence of the claimant, who threat- 
enced to decide the controverſy by arms, was more offen- 
five. to Philip than the injury he ſuppoſed to be done to 
his favourite; and it may be preſumed that his mother, 
Vor. III. 2 2 who 
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who had now acceſs to him, "gladly ſeized this occaſion 
to inflame his reſentment againſt the earl. Yet the be- 
nefit he had drawn from Henry's mediation upon a former 
difpute, and the deference which he paid to the wiſdom of 
that king, made him defire his prefence and advice on 
this buſineſs, in which Henry himſelf was concemed; as 
the count of Clermont had lately acknowledged hire 
his vaſſal. We are not enough informed of the intri 

of thoſe times, to know the particulars which paſſed . a 

conference concerning this matter, wherein the two kings. 

and the earl of Flanders were preſent : but the war, which 
was breaking out between Philip and the earl, was by 

Henry's endeavours ſtopt; and that monarch, who thought 

that his friendly interceſſions would no longer be needful, 

went from France into England. His firſt care in that 

realm was to obtain the conſent of his parliament to a law 

for the arming of his people, which being one of the moſt 

memorable acts of his reign, 1 ſhall give the whole fta- 

tute, or aſſixe, as it is called in the books of that age. The 
tenor thereof is as follows. 

1. Whoſoever is poſſeſt of one knight's fee ſhall . 

a coat of mail, and a helmet, 1 a ſhield, and a 

lance; and every knight ſhall have ſo many coats 

ER of mail, helmets, ſhields, and lances, as he hath 
knights-fees i in his eſtate. | 

2. Every free lay-man, who hath, in chattels or rent, 
to the value of fixteen marks, ſhall have a coat 
of mail, a helmet, a ſhield, and a lance. 

3. Every tree lay-man, who hath, in chattels or rent, 
ten marks, ſhall have an habergeon and ſcull-cap 
of iron, and a lance. 

4. All burgeſſes, and zhe whole community of free-men, 
ſhall have a jacket, lined (or quilted) with wool 


or tow, a ſcull-cap of iron, and a lance, 
5. And 


£* - > 
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„ile ſon, of the Empreſs Matilda, and will keep 
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10119* * one of theſe, before · Mentioned hall ſwear, 
50 313 that, before che fealt of. St. Hilary, he will pro- 


— 


Vide theſe, arms, and be faithfull/ to King Henry, 


theſe arms for his ſervice, according; to his com- 
mand, and with, fidelity td the King and, king- 
e dom. And no many. when, he - hath theſe arnis, 


ſhall {ll, pawn, lend, or in any manner part with 


them out of his;own cuſtody. Nor, ſhall the lord 


of a vaſſal, either, by fopfeiture, giſt, or. pledge, 


or by any other 5 HARAD?.: takelthem from him. 
On the death of any. man poſſeſt of, theſe arms, they 
ſhall remain to his heir: but, if the heir be not 
of loch. an be as e he can uſe arms when re- 


* } 25 


dil the heir 1 9 50 be of ſuch 2 an age a8 _ 2 can 
bear arms, ching they ſhall be delivered to him. 


If any burgels hath more arms than he ought to 
haye according to this aſhze, he ſhall ſell or give 
"Them 1 8 or part with them to ſome man ſo qua- 


lified as that be may keep them for the King's 


ſervice. And no burgeſs tha r 


ought to have according to this, albze...;;. 4 
Moreover, no Jew, ſhall keep in his poſk eſſion a coat 
of mail or habergeon, but ſhall ſell or give it away, 


or otherwiſe part with i it, ſo as chat it 0 be uſed 
for the King's ſervice. 


9. Allo, no man ſhall carry any arms on out t of En gland. 
es " anlcks by the King's order; nor ſhall any man ſell 


any arms to another who would carry them out, 


nor ſhall any merchant or other een carry any 


ut of England. 
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By other parts of this act directions are given for ap- 
pointing juries in the hundreds and burroughs of every county, 

to diſcover Who had chattels or rents to the value expreſſed 
therein; on which inqueſt no perſon, who had not chat- 
tels to the value of ſixteen marks, or ten at leaſt, was to 
ſerve. The king's juſtices, i in their circuits, were required 
to inroll the names of the jurors, and of thoſe who ſhould 
be found to have chattels or rents to the value above- men- 
tioned; after which they were to cauſe this ſtatute (or 
aſſize) to be publickly read; and all the perſons concerned 
were to be ſworn ta,obſerye.; it in all points. The ac fur- 
ther directs, that if it ſhould happen that any one of thoſe 
who are to have the ſaid arms, ſhould not be in his coun- 
ty when the jaſtices.are there, they ſhall appoint him to 
appear before them in another county; and if he doth not 
come to them in any of the counties through which they 
go, they ſhall command him, as he loves himſelf and all 
he hath, to be at Weſtminſter within eight days after Mi- 
chaelmas, and there to take the oath. They are alſo or- 
dered, to cauſe it to be publickly notified, in their ſeveral 
circuits, that the king will puniſh thoſe who ſhall fail to 
have theſe arms, not in their lands or their goods, but cor- 
porally, in their limbs. 
A law of the ſame nature had been made by the king, 
about the beginning of this year, in his territories abroad; 
and his example was followed, within a ſhort time, by the king 
of France and the earl of Flanders, in all their dominions. 
It does him great honour, that he was the firſt author of 
ſuch a regulation: for no prinee who deſired to govern ty- 
rannically would thus have armed his whole people; nor 
could any country in which ſuch a law was maintained be 


either enſlayed by the crown, or much opprefied by the 


nobles. It ſeems, indeed, that the ancient conſtitution 
of England had always intended what this ſtatute cnact- 
ed; 
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ec; as all freeholders were required, by the common law 
of che land, to aſſiſt in oppoſing and driving out invaders: 
but the want of care to provide the burgeſſes and free 
ſocmen, who did not hold any fiefs by military tenures, 
with proper arms, rendered that obligation of little or no 
effect. Whereas, from this time, the whole community 
obifreemen'{rora communia liberorum hominum) were bound 
to have in their own cuſtody, and tranſmit to their heirs, 
the uſual arms of a foot- ſoldier; and all who were worth 
ſixteen marks, in chattels or rents, were to provide heavy 
armour; nay, even, thoſe who had but ten were to fur- 


and leave them to their heirs, together with lances, by 
which I do not underſtand the heavy lances uſed by 


horſemen, but long pikes or ſpears. No mention of bows 


thoſe weapons were not uſed by foot-ſoldiers, or that the 


general cuſtom of all the lower orders of freemen to fur- 
niſh themſelves with them: for, by ſeveral paſſages in the 
books of thoſe times, it evidently appears, that the greater 


that, in cities, towns, and villages, the young men were 
accuſtomed to attend with each other in ſhooting- With 
the long bow, as a daily exerciſe and ſport. It is probable 


aſſize of arms, enaced by Henry for his tranſmarine do- 
minions, it is ordered that every freeman ſhall have either 
a lance and a ſword, or a bow and arrows, which alterna- 
tive might be given to introduce a more general uſe of the 
latter than had hitherto prevailed there. Why the ſword 
was omitted among the weapons aſſigned to the Engliſh 


by 


niſh themſelves with ſcull-caps and habergeons of iron, 


and arrows is made in this ſtatute, not, I preſume, becauſe 


uſe of them was now intended to be laid aſide or diſcouraged ; 
but becauſe it was not neceſſary to enforce by a law the 


part of the Engliſh infantry were now expert archers; and 


that in France the practice was not fo common: for in the 
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At the end of this aſſize was added a prohibition (of 
Which notice has been taken in a former part of this work) 
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to buy or {ell any ſhip for the uſe of foreigners, or draw 
away” any mariner into foreign ſervice ; which affords a 
prefumption, that the Engliſh built better ſhips in thoſe 
days than their neighbours, and that Henry, at this time, 
in guarding the kingdom, by the moſt proper methods, 
againft future attacks, did not forget the importance of 
preſerving to it the uſe of all it's ſhipping and ſeamen. 

The remainder of this year, eleven hundred and eighty- 
one, produced nothing of much moment in the ſtate- 
affairs of England; but, in thoſe of the church ſome 
events, deſerving of notice, happened during that period. 
On the twentieth of September, died Pope Alexander the 
Third. His character was exempt from any of thoſe vices 
which difhonour a pontiff, His private life had been pure, 
his manners decent and mild: but his ſpirit had been 
hizh, and his principles much the ſame, concerning the 
richts and dignity of his fee, as thoſe of Gregory the 
Seventh. A refined policy, undiſturbed by any violent 
paſſions, and fupported by great firmneſs, had enabled him 
to maintain a diſputed election, through the courſe of 
eighteen years, againſt a mighty emperor, who employed 
the whole force of Germany to oppoſe him. After the 
conteſt was over, he ſhewed himſelf not vindictive, re- 
ceiving with kindnefs Calixtus, when that prelate (the 
third antipope whom his enemies had ſet up) ſubmit- 
ted to his mercy, letting him eat at his table, and giv- 
ing to him, inſtead of the Roman pontificate, a quiet 
{ce in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. There 1s no credit due 
to the accounts in ſome authors, not contemporary with 
this pontiff, of his inſolent treatment of the emperor 
Frederick, when that prince was compelled to be re- 
conciled to him, in the year eleven hundred and ſeven- 
ty-ſeven; as Cardinal Baronius and others have ſuffi- 
ciently proved. But, though he did not tread on x: 

nec 
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neck of the emperor, he ſo ſubjected the imperial power to 

. the papal, that he left his ſee more triumphant than it had 
ever been before, and not only the rightful prerogatives of 
the empire, but thoſe: of all other princes of the Roman 
communion, much impaired and diminiſhed. A little be- 
fore his death he had exerciſed over Scotland the papal ju- 
riſdiction in a very outrageous manner, commanding his 
legates to put that whole kingdom under an interdict, and 
excommunicate the king himſelf, for not admitting into 
the ſee of St. Andrews a biſhop named John Scott. 


Benecit 8 This man, in the year eleven hundred and eighty, had 
e100. been a competitor for that prelacy with Hugh the king's 


chaplain, and appealed to the pope againſt his election, 
as uncanonical ; notwithſtanding which appeal, and beforc 
any ſentence on the merits of the cauſe could be given at 
Rome, the king ordered his chaplain to be conſecrated. 
A legate was ſent to enquire into this buſineſs, on whoſe re- 
port Alexander depoſed Hugh, and confirmed the election 
of John Scott : but the king was reſolute againſt receiv- 
ing the latter; and Hugh with equal firmneis refuſing to 
deliver to that prelate the ring and paſtoral ſtaff, he was 
therefore excommunicated by the legate, and the ſentence 
againſt him was confirmed by the pope. This proceeding 
fo much incenſed the king, whoſe high ſpirit his misfor- 
tunes had not depteſſed, that he baniſhed John Scott, and 
with him his uncle, the biſhop of Aberdeen, and all his 
other kindred ; cauſing alſo the dwelling houſe of the 
biſhop of Aberdeen to be burnt to the ground. 

The two prelates, thus exiled, went to Henry in Nor- 
mandy, together with the pope's legate, and made their 
complaints to him, as ſovereign of Scotland, againſt his 
vaſſal, the Scotch king. Henry ſent hereupon a meſſage 
to that prince, entreating him to remit his anger againſt 
them, and, if he would not do this, requiring him to-come 
over 
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over! to 100 in Normandy and anſwer to his e con- 
cerning this matter, or to ſend other proper perſons to an- 
ſwer for him there. In obedience to this ſummons William 
went into Normandy, and through Henry's mediation an 
agteement was made, that the biſhop of Aberdeen ſhould 
be ſuffered/ to return' in peace to his ſee, and that John 
ſhould reſign the biſhoprick | of St. Andrews, on con- 
dition of having any other in Scotland which he himſelf 
ſhould chuſe, and with it the office of chancellor of that 
realm; if to this exchange of ſees the pope's conſent 
could be gained. But, inſtead of conſenting, his Holineſs 
ordered the biſhop of Durham, by a ſpecial commiſſion, 
and the archbiſhop of Vork, as ordinary legate from the ſee 
of Rome in Scotland, to put that kingdom under an inter- 
dict, if John was not received as biſhop of St. Andrews 
without further delay. This injunction was publiſhed in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-one; and many of 
the Scotch clergy, being Gere by the legates, on pain 


John, went accordingly to him; which the king ſo reſent- 
ed, that he confiſcated all their lands and goods, and drove 
into baniſhment them and their whole kindred. Hereup- 
on, in obedience to a mandate from Rome, the archbiſhop 
of Vork excommunicated that prince, and the biſhop of 
Durham laid a general interdict upon all his dominions. 
Theſe exertions of the eccleſiaſtical power were more for- 
midable to him, from there being at this time a pretender to 


from the ancient kings of Scotland, had landed in Murray, 
and, with the aid of his friends, got poſſeſſion of that pro- 
vince, from whence he infeſted the other parts of the king- 
dom. But in this crifis, happily for the king and the nation, 
Pope Alexander died, and, about a month after him, the 
archbiſhop of York ; which events enabled William to 
Vo I. III. Aa a | treat 


of excommunication, to pay their canonical obedience to 


his crown, named Mac-William, who, deriving his deſcent 
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treat more ſucceſsfully with the ſee of Rome than before. 
In the year eleven hundred and eighty-two, the biſhop of 
Glaſgow and the abbot of Melroſs, having been | fent by 


that king to Alexander's. ſucceflor, who had taken the 
name of Lucius the Third, obtained from this pontiff ab- 


ſolution for him, and a releaſe of the interdi& Alexander 


had laid on all his dominions: after which, the. diſpute 
between the competitors for the ſee of St. Andrews being 
referred to the biſhop of Dol in Bretagne and the abbot of 
Rivaux, whom Lucius commiſſioned to determine this 
fas — 4 the king agreed with them, that the biſhoprick of 
Dunkeld ſhould be given to lohn Scott, with the office 


of chancellor of the kingdom of Scotland, and revenues. 


equivalent to what he had poſſeſt as biſhop of St. Andrews, 
augmented by forty marks additional income, on condition 


of his burning the inſtruments he had gained from Pope 


Alexander the Third to confirm him in. that ſee. It was 
likewife granted, that all the friends of this. prelate, who 
had been baniſhed from Scotland on his account, ſhould 
be recalled to their country and recover their poſſeſſions. 
The king further conſented, if John would inſiſt upon it, 
that Hugh ſhould be tranſlated from St. Andrews to Glaſ- 
gow, but expreſſed much reluctance at being forced to remove 
him . from the. former of thoſe ſees, and allowed him 
to appeal to Lucius againſt it; in conſequence of which 
the two parties were heard by the whole ſacred col- 
lege, in the year eleven hundred and eighty-three, and 


Judgement was given, that the ſee of St. Andrews ſhould 
be taken from both; whereupon they made an abſolute 


reſignation thereof into the hands of the pontiff, and 
then went out of the court. But, after a few days, Lu- 
cius reſtored it to Hugh, and granted to John the biſhop- 
rick of Dunkeld with all the other additions which had 
been propoſed, and to which the king had agreed, en- 


treating 
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treating that prince to receive into - favour this prelate and 
his friends, and grant to them the feveral benefits. above- 
mentioned, for the love of the apoſtles Peter and Paul, and 
out of reverence for the apoſtolical ſee. But all this was 


overturned in the following pontificate, as I ſhall hereafter 
relate, | | 


Before I end the account of church affairs in Great 


Britain from the year eleven hundred and eighty to the 


year cleven hundred and eighty-four, it will be proper to 
take notice of an act of prerogative, done by Henry on the 
death of the archbiſhop of York, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty-one, That prelate, who had held his 
very opulent ſee during twenty-ſeven years, left behind 
him (befides plate and three hundred pieces of gold) ele- 
ven thouſand pounds of filver in the money of thoſe days, 
an-immenſe ſum, to which an hundred and-{ixty-five thou- 


ſand of our pounds ſterling would be hardly equivalent 


now! All this he bequeathed to - charitable or pious uſes, 
by a verbal will declared a little before his death: but 
Henry, alledging againſt him, thay he himſelf had af- 
firmed, when his health and mind were moſt ſound, that 
no bequeſt would be valid, which was made by any church- 
man during his laſt illneſs, ordered the whole to be ſeized 
to the uſe of the crown, as if he had died inteſtate. In 
truth; he not only had given this opinion, but had ob- 
tained from Pope Alexander the Third a power to ſeize 
the effects of any clergyman ſubje& to his juriſdiction, who 
had made a will on his death-bed, and had not diſtributed 
what he bequeathed with his own hands. 'The king 
therefore had both the archbiſhop's own authority, and 


that of the pope for this act: but the biſhop of Durham 


(Hugh de Puſey) who had received and laid out three hun- 
dred marks, as one of the executors of the archbiſhop's 
will, boldly anſwered Henry's juſtices, who, by orders from 
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chat prince, demanded chem of him, that he had given 
them to the blind, the dumb, the lame, and other poor 
people; or had diſpoſed of them in repairing churches 
or bridges, and would not gather them back: for which 
Henry took from him his palace at Durham, and uſed 
other methods to conſtrain him to reſtore what he had 
which the law and practice of 


laid out; a proceeding 


thoſe times might ſufficiently warrant, but which does 
not ſeem ven to the equity and che lenity of Henry's 
general conduct 5 2.7 1 


It is remarkable-that among all che legacies left by the 
| archbiſhop of Vork there was none to any convent] And 
Neabrigen William of Newbury has recorded a ſaying of that pre- 
| late very extraordinary in thoſe times, that bis predeceſſor, 
archbiſhop Turſtin, had never been guilty of a more grievous 
fin than in building Fountain Abbey. At which the clergy 
about him appearing to be — he ſayed, © They 
« were la „ if they did not — the force of 
« his words.” Indeed Xhe ſecular prieſts had great reaſon 
to complain, that the zeal of the laity turned almoſt the 
whole ſtream of their charity and munificence towards 
the monks, whom this writer, who was himſelf a monk, 
calls Chriſtian Philoſophers. He adds, that the archbifhop 
was ſo wonderfully blind, though otherwiſe a man of an 
acute underſtanding, as to think he ſerved God by en- 
deavouring to ſtop the encreaſe of their wealth: for, being 
urged, on his death bed, by the prior of a convent, to con- 
firm the giſts granted to it by certain pious perſons, as his 
predeceſſors had done, his anſwer was, I am dying; and, 
'* becauſe ¶ fear God, I dare not do what you aſk.” It is no 
wonder, that, as theſe opinions were ee John of Saliſ- 
bury, who thought very highly of the ſanctity of a mo- 
naſtical life, and who hated this prelate for his diſlike of 


Becket, 
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Becket, ſhould ſpeak with ſuch acrimony of him as he 
does in ſome of his letters, and charge him with the moſt - 
atrocious | crimes, Little credit is due to thoſe accuſa- 
tions, not ſupported by the teſtimony of any other writer. - 
William of Newbury, though a monk, brings no ſuch 
charge againſt him, but ſays, he was learned, eloquent, 
and of ſingular prudence in e affairs; but too at- 


tentive to them, and too much bent on enriching, by 


many blameable methods, himſelf and his ſee. This was 


probably his worſt fault, and this he ſought to atone ſor, 
by alms given too late. He had ſerved the king well in 
his diſpute with Becket: a merit which that prince did 


not enough remember when he thus annulled his laſt 


will. 

The 4 reſtored in the ach family of France by 
Henry's mediation did not long continue. For Stephen, 
one of Philip's uncles, and count of Sancerre, laying 
claim to a caſtle which belonged to a knight who aſſerted 


that he held it in chief of the king, was forbidden by 
that monarch to diſturb the Poſſeſſion of his vaſſal there- - 


in; but he forcibly took and kept it; for which being 


e with 4 king's indignation, he went to the : 
earl of Flanders, who likewiſe claimed a right to it, and 


agreed to hold it of him. Philip, informed of this con- 
federacy, beſieged the caſtle, and drove his uncle out ; 
whereupon the earl of Flanders demanding. reſtitution in 


behalf of his vaſſal, as ſuperior lord of the fief, and Philip, 
by the advice of the count of Clermont, his favourite, re- 
* to reſtore it, the earl led an army into the lands of 
the count, which were held of the king, and layed them 
waſte. In truth this diſpute was rather the outward pre- 


tence than real cauſe of this war; the earl being offended 
at the loſs of that power, which he had hoped to ſecure by 
the marriage of his niece, but which the counſels of Henry, 


and 
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and the influence lately gained by that prince over Philip, 
prevented him from enjoying. Nor were the king's un- 
cles pleaſed, though Henry had brought them back to 

| court, that he and the count of Clermont, who ſeems to 

b | have been adviſed by him, ſhould direct their nephew's 

conduct in the government of his kingdom more than 

they or his mother. Joining thererefore the earl of Flan- 

6 ders, whom they before had oppo poſed, and drawing to 
_— faction many nobles of ' theirs, they took this occa- 
ad ano. 1181. ion, While Henry was in England, about the end of 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-one, to try their 
ſtrengtb. But the young king of England, whom his 

Father had left behind him 'in Normandy, as his deputy 

there, raiſed an army of Normans, and led them to affiſt 

his brother- in- law Philip, probably, not without orders 

received from his father. He was attended in this ex- 
pedition by Richard and Geoffry, his brothers. The earl, 

on their approach, fearing to be overpowered, retired out 

of France: but Stephen, count of Sancerre, the inſtigator 

of this war, was forced by them to ſubmit to the mercy 

of Philip, whom they alſo enabled to ravage the territo- 

ries of the other confederates,” particularly thoſe of the 

2 duke of Burgundy. King Henry the elder, detained by 
Hoveden, al contrary winds on the ſea-coaſt of England, could not 
OO paſs into France till a little before Eaſter in the year ele- 
ven hundred and eighty- two; but, ſoon after that feſtival, 

having farſt ſeen the king of France, he brought the earl af 
Flanders to an amicable conference with that prince and 

with him, in which he made up their quarrel. It appears 

Girald.Cam- by a letter which he ſent on this occaſion to Ranulph de 

1 e Glanville, that the earl publickly acknowledged, he had 

| Cosi diss. no other right in the province of Vermandois, which Phi- 

W — as belonging to the royal domain in France, 
than as a pledge, to remain in his cuſtody and poſſeſſion, 


till 
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till the charge he had been at, in improving the country, 
ſhould be fully repaid. Some writers ſay that he promiſed to 
leave it to Philip after his own deceaſe, as 4 portion 70 his 
niece the queen of France; but I do not find this in the 
letter above-mentioned, nor in another which was written 
by the king on this ſubject to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 

It 1s faid there that Perrone was reſtored to the king of 
France, to be held under him by the biſhop of Soiſſons, 
and under that prelate by another ſub-vaſſal. We learn 
from the ſame authority that the city-of Amiens was de- 
clared to be held of the French crown by the biſhop of 
that dioceſe, who promiſed that juſtice ſhould be done to 
the earl of Flanders, in his or the king's court, on any 


right he ſhould claim to have therein. It is alſo men- 


tioned that the count of Clermont, and another baron 
there named, ſhould hold their lands of the king of France 
in chief, * from all obligations of ſervice to the earl; that 
compenſation ſhould be made for all damages on ' both 
fides ; and that, by the advice and endeavours of the king 


of England, all who had departed from their fealty to 


Philip (ſhould again return to it. It was. moreover agreed 
between Henry and the earl, that thoſe barons of Flanders 
who were homagers to the former (as many then were) for 
military fiefs, if they went out of their country in order to 
perform the ſervices due to him, ſhould not, on that ac- 
count, loſe their lands in that earldom, but, if they failed 
to perform them, ſhould forfeit the fiefs they held of him. 

That king likewiſe takes notice in the letter he wrote to 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, that the earl in this conference 
renounced all the grants made to him by young Henry 
in the former convention at Paris: but, as a like renunciation 
had been made in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
five, one can hardly tell for what reaſon it was now repeated. 


Perhaps it may have been aſked by King Henry the father, 
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with an intention that Philip, before whom it 'was thus 
renewed and confirmed, ſhould become a witneſs: to it, 
for the greater ſecurity againſt any pretenſions, which the 
carl or his ſucceſſors might afterwards ground upon thoſe 
raſh engagements. Indeed it was neceſſary, in every mat- 
ter where the earl was concerned, to proceed with the 
moſt extraordinary caution. . The levity of his temper 
was equal to the heat and violence of it; and his mind 


had no fixed political principles to determine his conduct. 
He had ſolemnly promiſed, in the year eleven hundred 


and ſeventy- ſeven, not to diſpoſe of either of his nieces, 
the daughters of Matthew the late earl of Boulogne, with- 


out Henry's conſent; notwithſtanding which engagement, 


he had married "ba both, in the year eleven hundred and 
eighty, againſt that king's inclination. The death of the 
count of Gueldres,who was huſband to the eldeſt, facilitated 
this peace; becauſe he, expe@ing, by virtue of his mar- 
riage, to inherit the Vermandois, had been unwilling that 
the ceſſion of that province to Philip ſhould ever take 
effect, and had therefore oppoſed any treaty of this nature 
to the utmoſt of his power. But the great and efficient 
cauſe which induced the earl of Flanders to lay down his 


arms, and ſubmit to the terms above-mentioned, was the 


ſtrength of Philip's party, ſuſtained by Henry's troops, 


and Sided by his counſels, 


Tranquillity being thus reſtored in France, Henry wiſhed 
to return to his Engliſh dominions, on the borders of 
which the Welſh had committed hoſtilities, which threat- 
ened him with a troubleſome war in thoſe parts. For, a 
new caſtle having been erected in Gloceſterſhire, contiguous 
to South-Wales, by an Engliſhman of the marches, the 
neighbouring Welſh, who were jealous that it was built with 
a purpoſe to annoy or curb them, at a time when nothing 
hoſtile, or injurious to the Engliſh, had been done on 

their 
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their part, attacked thoſe who kept it, and killed Ra- 
nulph le Poer, the ſheriff of Glouceſterſhire, who had 
come to their aid purſuant to an order from the king's 
juſtices. Hereupon the grand juſticiary, Ranulph de Glan- 
ville, as guardian of the realm, drew together an army, 


marched into that country, and ſet his men to repair the 
now-demoliſhed caſtle. On his approach the Welſh re- 


tired to their woods or faſtneſſes in the mountains; but 
returning back the next night aſſaulted his camp, and flew 
many of his ſoldiers. The news of this alarmed Henry, 
who feared that the courage of a barbarous people might be 
raiſed by ſuch ſucceſs to further and greater attempts: but 
he was ſtopt by new troubles, which the diſcontent of his 
ſon, the young king Henry, produced. That prince, who, 
in the war againſt the earl of Flanders, had diſtinguiſhed 


his valour, demanded. a preſent grant of the dutchy of 


Normandy, or ſome other dominion, in which he and his 
conſort might reſide, and where he might beſtow on the 
knights of his houſehold, whoſe good ſervices to him he 
greatly wiſhed to reward, lands of his own, at his plea- 

ſure: but, his father not caring to gratify a defire which 
tended to independence, he left the court in diſguſt, and 
went, without taking leave, out of Normandy into 
France, declaring he would go from thence to Jeru- 
ſalem. A negociation enſued; and his father offered to 
him, inftead of what he had aſked, a daily allowance; 
for his own expences, of one hundred pounds of Angevin 


money, and of ten to his conſort for hers; promiſing 


alſo to give, before the end of that year, to a hundred 
knights of his houſehold, proper rewards, proportioned 
to their ſervices. This offer was accepted: he returned 


to his father, and bound himſelf by a new ſpontaneous 


oath, that he never would aſk more than he now had 


obtained from him, and would always be governed by 
Vor, III. B b b his 
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Ke will and-advice: hut he had fworw to the ſame effz 
before, andihadmbtkepthi promiſ e. vbasmio/ 
l — about the beginhing-of the 
year eleven hundred and cigh e, homage: was done 
to this prince, at his ſather's defire, by Geoffrey his brother, 
for the ñutthy of Bretagne, which being a fief of tho 
eke le 5 armandy; this acknowledg ent of dependeiicy 

7 y paid to him as heir — Normandy; 
an ions: by requiring it to be done, aſſured to him 


likewiſe" required to do homage for A to his elder 
brother Henry, refuſed to comply with that demand, 
though ſupported by all the authority of his Saber Con- 
cerning the grounds of this diſpute, it will be neceſſary to 
enter into ſome diſcyſhon here, as the matter is et, 
and not well explained by the writers of thoſe times. 
be dutchy of Aquitaine not being annexed to the 
crown of England in thoſe days, and its dukes holding 


only, by immediate feudal ſervice, of the kings of France, 


their liege lords, the ſole foundation of demanding this 
homage Tron Richard muſt have been a ſuppoſition, that, 
notwithſtanding; the grant of that dutchy made to him in 
the year eleven hundred and ſixty-nine by the treaty of 
Montmirail, a ſuperiority in it ſtill remained to his father, 


as Eleanor's huſband, and to Henry their eldeſt ſon; as 


next heir to that fief in right of his mother. But, ſrom 
the weighty authority of John of Saliſbury's letters, written 


at the time when the treaty of Montmirail was concluded, 


it ſhould ſeem that an abſolute ceſſion of the dutchy had 
been made thereby to Richard; and we find that, 57 two 
of the contemporary authors, in relating the tranſactions 


of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, he is ſtyled 
duke" of Poitou, the import of which title was the fame as 


duke of Aquitaine 1 in ahe — of that age. Let his 
be > dd father 
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father ſtyles) himſelf, in a fecord of tluit 
Normandy and Aquitaine g ard: we:have:iiniany other 
1338 put it out of all- queſſion that he donſidered 
imſelf, and was conſidered by others, as retaining the 
dominion hich his marriage bad given him over che lat 
of thoſeldatchies. eveiv after. the time when Richard was 
full of age. It -likeiviſe 
records, that he uſed the title of carl. or count of; Anjou, 
in the year ele ven hundlred and ſeventy-ſive, though his 
eldeſt ſow had; aſſiſted, in right of the eatrldom, a great 
ſeneſchal of France, at a publick ceremony of that court, 
in the year eleven weiche a ſixty- nine. To account 
for theſe ſeemingly inconſiſtent facts, I ſuppoſe that he 
looked on the treaty of Montmitail as null and void, aſter 
his ſons had engaged in a rebellion againſt him, wich the 
French king's aſſiſtance, and being maſtet of the terms on 
which peace was made, reſerved to himſelf, not witliout 
ſome aſſurance of the acquicſcengt: of Louis, ai ſuperiority 
of dominion over his ſons in Aquitaine and in Anjou, though 
he ſuffered theſe princes, Who had been inveſted with 
them, to be ſtyled earls or dukes: of cheir reſpective terri- 
tories, and to govern them under him; as he alſo permitted 
his fourth ſon, John, to be called n of Ireland; though 
he kept to himſelf the ſovereignty: of that iſſe. And thi 
explains why he wiſhed that Richard ſhould do homage 
to is eldeſt ſon Henry, for the dutchy of Aquitaine, and 
on what the reſiſtance of Richard was founded. Homage 
was aſked to the end that a ſuperiority in that great fief 
might be preſerved to the heir of the: kingdom of Eng- 
land, and add to the ſtrength of the Engliſh- power in 
France: It was denied becauſe Richard, . gh he would 
not then diſpute this ſuperiority with his kater, was not 
equally willing to yield it to his brother, but deſired to 
hold the dutchy, | after the death of his father, under no 
B b b 2 other 
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other vaſſalag e than what his edge had paid to their 
ſovereigns, ihe kings of France. This and another diſ- 
pute about a caſtle in Anjou ſo exaſperated his elder 
brother againſt him, that a willing attention was given 


by that prince to a ſecret meſſage ſent to him from many 
barons of Aquitaine, who offered to deliver into his hands 


their fortified towns and caſtles, and to become his liege 


ſubjects, telling him, that he ought, by hereditary right, 
to be their lord, and that they would no longer hold 
their fiefs of Richard, WhO e rapes on the wives 
and daughters of free: men; and after he had ſatisfied his 
deſires with them gave them up to his ſoldiers. 
Whether this heinous charge was true, or was a calumny 
grounded on their malice to Richard, who ruled them with 
a ſtrong hand, and had puniſhed moſt of them for rebelling 
againſt his father and aa fince the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-five, I find no certain proof: but the young 
king was glad to avail himſelf of this hatred againft the 
duke, and, without his father's knowledge, received from 
them pledges, that they would ſerve and ſtand by him, as 
their liege lord. Geoftry, duke of Bretagne, who had now, 
with the ſanction of a | papal diſpenſation, married the 
Princeſs Conſtantia, inheritrix of that dukedom, combined 
with his-eldeft brother in this undertaking, for the expul- 
fon of Richard eut-of Aquitaine, on what motives of ad- 
vantage to himſelf we know not; the hiſtory of this civil 
war being very imperfectly and confuſedly given by the 
writers of that age. But it appears that a mercenary army 
of Brabanters was hired by theſe prinees, and joined to the 
militia of the dutchy of Bretagne, with which forces they 
ravaged the territories of Richard, who, in return, waſted 
theirs; the parties being ſo incenſed againſt each other, 
that every priſoner taken on either fide in theſe inroads was 
aan put to death. 


King 
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King Henry the elder ſaw, with amazement and with 


grief, this ſudden ſtorm of diſcord involving his children, 


and threatening his ſecond ſon with utter and ſpeedy de- 


ſtruction; if its courſe were not ſtopt. In bidding Richard 


do homage for che dutehy of Aquitaine to his elder brother 
Henry, he had been für from defiring. that Henry ſhould 
deprive that prince of the fief; and his attempting to do 
ſo was the more inexcuſable, if (as ſome of the contempo- 
rary authors affirm) Richard, though he had refuſed, on 
the firſt mention of it, to ſubmit to this mark of vaſſal- 
age and ſubjection where he thought it not due, would 
have afterwards yielded to his father's importunity, but was 


rejected by his brother. However this may have been, 
it certainly was repugnant to every; with of the father, that 
two of his ſons ſhould thus deſtroy a third He therefore 
aſſembled, as ſpeedily as he could, an army of his vaſſals, 
with which he marched to aid Richard; and force all the three 


brothers to put an end to the horrors of ſo direful and ſo 


abominable a war. On his taking this part, the eldeſt came 
and ſubmitted himſelf to his pleaſure, confeſſing the en- 
gagements into which he had entered with the barons of 
Aquitaine, and laying the blame on Richard's uſurpation of 
the caſtle of Clarevaux in Anjou, which he begged his 
father to recover, and keep in his own hands. To this re- 


queſt that king not unwillingly yielded, and taking the 


three princes along with him to Angers received from 


them in that city a renewal of the oaths of fealty to himſelt, 


and alſo cauſed them to ſwear, that they would maintain, 
for the future, a perpetual peace among themſelves, accord- 
ing to the terms which he ſhould be pleaſed to preſeribe. 
A day was then fixed for the barons of Aquitaine, included 


in this agreement, to meet them and their father at Mire- 
1 8 in Auſou: : but, theſe not attending, the latter ſent 


his 


then, on the proffer which he had made of his homage, 
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his ſon Geoff to endeavou to perſuade them to lay 
down-their:arms, and comme with kin de Wat eaſtle In 
ſtead bf ewhivhs he again confederated will! them, and 
made 1htoads, at the head of his rapacious Brabanters, into 
the lands of His father. Hereupon the young Henry was 
inpom ce by that monarcliito prspeſe to itt and chern, 
chat every thing ſhoultꝭ be put tb thÞ ARE Rate a3 LEW 
a year before? — diſturbance, or tliat they ſhould” agree 
to ftand to the judgement of his father's court in that pro- 
vince, on all the poiuis in diſpute, Ie Went to treat With 
them in the callle of Limoges, a very Hong fortreſs, which 
was now - their Headquarters. From thence he ſent a 
meſſage to let his father know; tliat nothing but his pre- 
ſence at Limoges was wanting for the reſtoration of con- 
cord. That prince, therefore; went chither, taking with him 
his: ſon Richard and bnly a few attendants, as ſecure from 
all danger; 2 Hos to the city, the centinels on 
the walls ſhot arrows againſt him, one of which pierced 
his coat of arms. A knight; who attended him, was 
alſoſſtruck xcith a ſuoid, and wounded, in his fight. This 
conſtrained him and Richard to retire haſtily” to the place 
where his army was poſted; and nothing was done by 
his ſons, Who remained in the caſtle, to puniſh the offenders: 
but ſoon afterwards: he returned at the head of his troops, and 
was received by the towus men, without further oppoſition, 
into the city. From thence he adyanced to the gates of 
the caſtle, in oxder to confer with his: eldeſt ſon and with 
Geoffry, who both came out to meet him. Here likewiſe 
a: diſcharge of arrows was made by ſome of the ſoldiers 
os the walls, and the horſe the king rode on was wounded 
in the head, which he happened to toſs up, juſt as one of 
the arrows was coming againſt his rider's breaſt. Vet, pre- 
ſently afterwards, young Henry left the caſtle, to wait on 
his. . $29 How he excuſed” what had paſt we are not 


91571911) informed; 
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informed; but it is Aid, he declared; that if the barons Neues. 


of, Aquitaine did not thro themſelves at, his: father's: feet, Hoveden, ad 
wo ſue for peace, he would forſake them, and ſerve 1 en 
the; utmoſt of;(his; power. From hence one ſhould: ju 
that the traiterous attempts on the life of His father 5 were 
not made by his orders; and ſe, it ſeems; that prince 
— oa for he ſuffered him eee, 
of pardon, upon certain condions, to Geoffry and the 
barons: but they would net accept it on the terms offer- 
ed: to. them; whick when young Henry found, he, ac- 
cording. to bis. promiſe, went back to his father, and 
ſtayed; with him in the town. Geoffry alſo left the 
ee but ſo. far was he from allweing his brother's 
example, that putting himſelf at the head of his Brabanters 
he infeſted and ruined, - with mercileſs depredations, his 
father s domain in thoſe countries. The young king, on the 
news of his acting in this manner, accuſed him to their 
father of having been the adviſer of all their late offences, 
and, to, ſhew his reſolution not to take any part in this 
renewed rebellion, delivered up to that monarch his horſe 
and arms. Aſter this he continued to negociate with thoſe 
he had leſt in the caſtle, authoriſed ſo to do (as I preſume) 
by his father, who let him go frequently to and from the 
rebels there, without reſtraint. At length, perceiving all 
his endeavours unſucceſsful, he made a folemn vom on the 
reliques of St. Martial preſerved in the caſtle, that he would 
inſtantly take the croſs. | And, perhaps, a better method 
to diſintangle himſelf from the very incongruous and con- 
tradictory engagements, with which he was embarraſſed; 
could not caſily have been found. But, when he acquaint- 
ed his father with this reſolution, that prince ſtrongly ad- 
jured him to examine himſelf, whether it ſprung from reli- 
gion, or merely ſrom a fit of diſcontent. He affirmed. upon 
Mtb, that be only motive he Bad for making this vow, was. 
en 5. thereby. 
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thereby to obtain a remiſſion” of his ſins againſt his fa- 
ther; who, nevertheleſs, till oppoſed the performance of 
this dangerous penance, and to entreaties joined tears, 
Whereupon his ſon, with great vehemence of paſſion, ſaid, 
he would kill himſelf with his own hand, if he was not 


allowed to take the croſs, which he declared he had long 
deſired to do, but had delayed it in hopes of being more 


perfectly reconciled to his father, without whoſe' favour he 
thought the going on a pilgrimage would profit him no- 
thing : and this declaration he confirmed by ſolemnly at- 
teſting the body of Chriſt in the hoſt, which had been 


conſecrated that morning before his eyes. Henry then 


made him this anſwer, « May the will of God and thy 


« will, my ſon, be done! I promiſe to aſſiſt, and fit thee 


out for this ſervice, with an expence not inferior to 


„that of any prince who has gone to the holy war in 
any paſt time.” His ſon thanked him with many ex- 


preſſions of gratitude, and finding him in this temper im- 


plored him to ſhew mercy to the garriſon of the caſtle and 
the barons of Aquitaine; which, unable to reſiſt the pre- 
ſent warm emotions of paternal affection, he moſt gra- 
ciouſly promiſed, without reſerve or exception. But it 
ſeems that he afterwards (perhaps from a diſcovery of new 
offences againſt him) was deſirous to limit the extent of 
this pardon; for, his ſon bringing to him the chief of- 
ſicers of the caſtle, he expreſſed an unwillingneſs to admit 


them to his preſence: yet, they and that king throwing 


themſelves at his feet, and humbly begging forgivenels, 
he granted it to them, on condition of their delivering 
to him certain hoſtages, whom he named. To this they 
conſented, or pretended to conſent, and returned to the 
caſtle together with the young king: but ſome perſons, 
whom his father deputed to receive the hoſtages from 
them, were aflaulted in the fort and almoſt killed. 

7 ; Such 
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Such a deed, one would think, muſt for ever have ſe- 
parated the young king from the rebels: but, on the con- 
trary, we are told, he took new engagements with them, 
and became a worſe enemy, than before, to his father. 
Perhaps he thought he had fully accompliſhed the pro- 
miſes he had made to that monarch, by bringing them to 
aſk; pardon, and thought it injurious to him, that, when 
he anſwered for them, other ſecurities ſhould be 'aſked, 
And they might be encouraged to perſevere in rebellion, 


from an opinion that, both in France and in England, 


their party would. be ftrengthened by powerful infurre&ions. 
For ſoon after this time, while King Henry, the father, 
was beſieging the caſtle of Limoges, he impriſoned many 
perſons who had joined- with his fons in their firſt revolt 
againſt him, throughout all his dominions on the con- 
tinent, and ſent orders to his juſticiaries in England that 
they ſhould uſe the ſame caution: which they accordingly 
did, by arreſting the earl and counteſs of Leiceſter, the 
earl of Gloceſter, and many others of high rank in the 
kingdom. Thus whatever hopes of aid young Henry had 
conceived from any of theſe, on either ſide of the channel, 
were totally diſappointed. But his father's ftrength was 
encreaſed by an army of Spaniards, Catalonians and Baſques, 
which the king of Arragon brought to join him; an 
aſſiſtance aſked by him, becauſe they were not fo liable 
as his own troops to any contagion of treaſon. 
In theſe circumftances the two brothers were forced to 
ſue again for peace. 'The elder beſought his father, that 
Maurice de Craon, and other lords, whom he named, 
might be impowered to treat with him in the caſtle of 
Limoges. This was granted; but, while they were con- 
ferring with him, ſome of their retinue were killed, before 
his face, by his ſoldiers: and, a few days afterwards, two 
barons, ſent to Geoffry from his father, had almoſt loſt 
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their lives in executing their commiſſion; one of them 
being much wounded, and the other thrown from a 
bridge, on which the conference was held, into the 
water beneath it, by ſome of Geoffry's train, and in his. 
fight. 

10 may, I think, be preſumed, that theſe acts of vio- 
lence were not Ade with the conſent of theſe prin- 
ces, but proceeded from the lawleſs and ungovernable 
fury of ſome of their mercenaries, who deſired that peace 
ſhould not be made, and over whom, at this time, for 
want of money to pay them, they could exerciſe no re- 
ſtraining authority, but were indeed in their power. For, 
ſoon afterwards, Geoffry was admitted by his father to a 
conference with him: which he would not have been, 


if he had not cleared himſelf, to that king's ſatisfaction, 


of any ſhare in the guilt of this offence. He was alſo 
permitted to go into the caſtle of Limoges, in order to 
treat with his brother, and the chiefs of the rebels, about 
a peace, which he promiſed to bring them to accept on 
ſuch terms, as his father was now diſpoſed to grant. Pro- 
bably Henry might think, they would pay more regard 
to the perſuaſions of one they looked upon as their friend, 
than to thoſe of any miniſter he could employ, and was 
afraid to expoſe another of his ſervants to the riſk of 
treating with them. Geoffry therefore was ſent ; but all 
we know of what paſſed after he entered the coll. i is that 
he ſtripped St. Martial's-ſhrine, which was within that in- 
cloſure, of its covering of filver, and robbed the convent 
of its gold and filver plate, which booty he applied to 
pay his Brabanters, having got it to his camp by means 
of a prolongation of the truce with his father till the fol- 
lowing day. This muſt certainly have been done with his 
brother's approbation, as a method to ſupply the neceſſi- 
ties of the party, till better terms could be gained _ 
thoſe 
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thoſe which his father had impowered him to offer. Indeed 


both theſe princes were now in a ſtate of hoſtility with 
the church, the thunders of which, they well knew, 
were ready to fall upon. their heads. For Pope Lucius 
had ſent a poſitive mandate to the biſhops of England, 
and particularly te Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which required thoſe prelates to excommunicate them 
and all their adherents, if they did not deſiſt from di- 
ſturbing their father's peace, within a term there aſſigned. 
This was notified to young Henry by a letter from the 
primate, which is extant among thoſe of Peter de Blois, 
whoſe pen he employed in this buſineſs. He there re- 
proaches that prince for making himſelf a captain 
of Brabanters, an excommunicated and deſperate band 
of free-booters, againſt a people affectionately devoted 
to him ; and for giving up, as a prey to the rapine of theſe 
troops his father's territories, which his duty obliged 
him to defend and preſerve, even by ſhedding his blood 
to the laſt drop. What (ſays he) has your father done 
« to offend you? He never aQed towards you as 
“ your king or lord, but always as a guardian of your 
% kingdom for you, and a moſt faithful ſervant in the 
ce adminiftration of all your affairs. He lives for you, 
* not himſelf. All his power, all his knowledge, what- 
e ever he atchieves, whatever he acquires, whatever he 
ce poſſeſſes, is yours. Where is your filial affection, where 
* your reverence for your father? What regard do you 
e“ pay to the law of nature, what to the fear of God, 
« what to thoſe oaths you took, in our preſence, to your 
« father, what to that obligation which you laid upon 
c me, and other biſhops of England, to be ſureties for 
« you to him? The whole world extols your valour, 
6“ your diſcretion, your liberality, your conſtancy, your 
ce beauty, and other graces with which nature has pro- 
e 6“ fuſely 
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fuſely adorned you! But, if you fail in humility and 


love to your father, the more celebrated your praiſe is 
in other reſpects, the more inſamy will this defect 
bring upon you, and the further will it ſpread. You 
have known that your father has a temper of mind 
which humility alone can ſoften. Be therefore ſub- 


ject to him, and he will ſubmit his will to yours. 


With great toils and expences he ſtrengthens and eſta- 
bliſhes your kingdom and throne, ſo that no hoſtile 
forces of barbarous invaders may in times to come 
overturn it. 'The hereditary ſucceſſion is ſecured to 
you: wait patiently for it. An inheritance, which a 
man is in haſte to poſſeſs, will (as Solomon teſtifies) 
be unbleſt when it comes. You are too much ſe- 
duced by the ſuggeſtions of flatterers, who, not de- 
firing your honour, but the diſtribution of honours 
and emoluments for themſelves, and wanting to ex- 
erciſe zheir dominion (not yours) over the miſerable 


people, whiſper to you, and perſuade you that you 


ought to claim to yourſelf, for your own {ſeparate 


uſe, a certain portion of the realm. Would you not 


act more wiſely in maintaining the peace and tran- 


quillity of your ſubjects by the prudence of your fa- 


ther, than in diſturbing them by the raſh and in- 


tereſted counſels of faithleſs flatterers ? Believe me, 
you could not, by a great deal of violence, and by 
many crimes, extort from all France ſo much money, 
as you now draw, without any difficulty or crime, 
from the bounty of your father.” 

In all theſe remonſtrances there was, doubtleſs, great 


truth; and they ſhew the chief cauſe of the young king's 
repeated diſcontents and rebellions. They alſo ſhew why 
his father ſo pertinaciouſly refuſed to gratify his defire 
of a ſeparate and independent dominion. The letter 


COIN- 
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concluded with a notification to him, that if, within 
fifteen days from the delivery of it, he and all his ad- 
herents did not lay down their arms, they ſhould, in 
purſuance of the pope's expreſs mandate, be excommuni- 
cated, without any liberty of appeal. 

However obſtinate this young prince might be, he 
could not help perceiving into how bad a ſtate the exe- 
cution of this menace would put him and his brother ; 
but they had taken engagements which they could nei- 
ther make good, nor recede from with honour. 'The 
nobles with whom they were combined, apprehenſive 
of puniſhment, and abhorring the thought of be- 
ing forced to ſubmit to the domination of Richard, op- 


poſed every ſtep towards an agreement, of which that 


ſubmiſſion was to be the foundation. At the ſame time, 
the Brabanters, in whom the greateſt ſtrength of the 
party conſiſted, being under a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, laid upon them by the pope and Lateran coun- 
cil, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- nine, could 
not be moved by the fear of ſuch an anathema now, 
but were only ſollicitous to ſecure their pay, which thoſe 
who had hired them wanted ability to diſcharge, and 
which they deſpaired of obtaining, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, by means of any treaty. They dejired 
therefore to try the fortune of war, and there is reaſon 
to believe, they expected to be joined by the militia of 
Anjou: for we find that ſome troops, which had 
been raiſed in that country by Henry the elder, to 
ſerve him againſt the king his ſon, about this time, 
had, before they came into the fight of the enemy, 
run away from their colours. It is ſurpriſing that this 
ſhould have happened in Anjou, where he had done many 
gracious and popular acts, particularly one, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-ſeven, when there being a 

| great 
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great dearth of corn in that province and the neighbour- 
ing country of Maine, he fed every day ten thouſand 
poor people, from the firſt of April, till after the harveſt 
was got in, opening to them all his granaries, and maga- 
Zines of proviſions, and wine-cellars in thoſe parts! Peter 
of Blois, in a letter he wrote on this ſubje& to the biſhop 
of Angors, imputes the crime of theſe troops, in ſo un- 
gratefully forſaking their generous benefactor, to their 
thinking that his ſon would probably live much longer 
than he, and fearing to remain expoſed to the vengeance 
of this their future lord, if they ſhould now fight againſt 
him. Whatever the cauſe of it was, an aſſurance of their 
being in ſuch a diſpoſition might encourage the young king 
to ſend no other reply to the above-mentioned letter from 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, than a repetition of what 


he had always declared, that he did not make this war 
againſt his father, but againſt his brother Richard, with 
intent to deliver the barons of Poitou from the oppreſſive 
and violent government of that prince. 5 
Hereupon, by the orders of King Henry the elder, on 
the feaſt of the Aſcenſion, in this year eleven hundred 
and eighty-three, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and ſeveral Norman biſhops, with all the 
abbots in Normandy, and many of the clergy, aſſembled 
at Caen, and pronounced a ſolemn ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt all who diſturbed that monarch's peace, 
according to the mandate which they had received from 
the pope. This was inſtantly notified by Peter of Blois 
to the biſhop of Angors, and that prelate was required 
to paſs a like ſentence on the ſoldiery in his dioceſe, 
who ſo ſhamefully had deſerted' their maſter's ſervice. 
Whether theſe cenſures availed to bring them back to 
their duty we are not told; but undoubtedly the pro- 
ceedings of the aſſembly at Caen, and the authority of 


the 
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the pope, upon which they were grounded, ſtopped many, 


on whoſe aid the rebel princes had counted, from join- 
ing them at this time. Nevertheleſs they perſiſted in 
the deſperate part they had taken; and the young king, 
to ſupply the neceſſities of his Brabanters, was forced to 
have recourſe to the ſame odious means which his bro— 
ther Geoffry had uſed: he led them to pillage the wealthy 
ſhrine of a ſaint in the neighbourhood of Limoges, from 
the caſtle of which city a free communication was 
open at this time to the country behind it, though his 
fathet's troops ſhut it up on the fide of the town. But 
this ſacrilege only furniſhed him with a ſhort and ſcanty 
relief for the importunate and never-ceafing demands of 
a mercenary army unpaid, To diſcharge their arrears, 
and enable him to procure for the barons of Aquitaine 
ſuch a peace as they wiſhed, a victory was ſo needful, 
that thoſe about him inclined rather to run any hatacds: 
than not try to obtain one. A reſolution was therefore 
taken by his council of war to attack his father's army, 
and force him to a battle, on the Monday after the ap- 
proaching feaſt of Pentecoſt, by which time he propoſed 
to aſſemble all his forces, in order to make this attempt. 
But a doubt of the event, a dread of the conſequences if 
he ſhould be defeated, a natural horror at the thought of 


render his memory infamous to all future ages, if his 
father ſhould fall in this fight, fo agitated his mind, that 
it threw him into a fever, which obliged him to remove 
from his camp to a caſtle in the viſcounty of Turenne. 
Here his ſickneſs encreaſcd; a bloody flux ſoon came 
on; neither that nor the fever would yield to any re- 
medies ; his phyficians deſpaired 3 they let him know 
he nk die. On receiving this ſentence, the agony of 
his mind redoubled. He immediately ſent a meſſage to 


his 


that heinous guilt, which would indelibly ſtain his ſoul, and 
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his father, humbly confeſſing his fault, and earneſtly im- 
ploring him, as the laſt inſtance of paternal tenderneſs, 
to come and ſee his dying ſon. Henry, touched to the 


heart, was deſirous to yield to this requeſt; but, his friends 
repreſenting to him how dangerous it would be, to truſt 
his perſon to thoſe flagitious confpirators who were about 
the fick prince, he took from his finger a ring, well known 
to his ſon, and ſent it to him by the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, as a token of his pardon. When this was deliver- 


ed to that prince, he kifled it, and entreated the prelate 


to return to his father, and carry to him his laſt requeſt, 
that he would be merciful to the barons of Aquitaine, 
and pay his knights and ſervants the wages due to them, 
Then putting on ſackcloth, and tying a halter about his 


neck, he ordered the biſhops, and other eccleſiaſticks who 
| Rood round his bed, to draw him from thence and lay 


him on a heap of aſhes, ſpread over the floor for this 
purpoſe; which they having done, he defired that his 
body might be buried at Rouen, received the ſacraments, 
and expired. . $52 

While this melancholy ſcene was paſſing, the arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux had brought to King Henry the 


elder his ſon's laſt ſupplications, and a favourable anſwer 
had been returned; but, before the report of it could be 


made to that prince, he was no more. When his father 
was informed of his deceaſe, though prepared to expect 
it, he was ſo affected with it, that he fainted away three 
times, and when he came to himſelf gave a vent to his 
ſorrow with immoderate lamentations, forgetting all the 
offences which his ſon had repeatedly committed againſt him, 
and dwelling only on the thought, how much might have 
been hoped from that prince's great endowments if it 
had pleaſed God to ſpare his life, and if his active, aſ- 


piring mind, being reformed by repentance, had taken a 


right 
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right turn. But, whilſt he was thus indulging an exceſſive 
and unprofitable paſſion of grief, Richard, hearing that 
the rebels, on the news of his brother's death, had left 
their camp and diſperſed, purſued and put to the ſword 
ſome ſcattered parties of them. Nor did Henry remain 
long unactive; but ſeeking conſolation in the operations of 
war made repeated attacks on the caſtle of Limoges, the 
garriſon of which, deſpairing of help from their friends, 
whom the death of their chief had confounded, quickly 
ſurrendered it to him; whereupon he commanded, that 
not one ftone of it ſhould be left upon another. All the 
other ſtrong places, belonging to the rebels, were in like 
manner deftroyed, excepting a few which he choſe to 
keep himſelf, He alſo took into his own poſſeſſion 
thoſe caſtles, which, before the war, he had given 
to Richard in Poitou, deſigning thereby to reſerve 
entirely to himſelf the diſpoſal of that province. His ſon | 
Geoffrey he pardoned, but, to ſecure the obedience of that = 
prince for the future, put his own garriſons into all the I 
fortreſſes of Bretagne, with a declared reſolution to hold 
them and the dutchy under his own government as long as 
he ſhould think fit. The diſturbances in all his territories 4 
abroad having thus been compoſed, he diſbanded his 1 
forces, giving many rich preſents to the king of Arragon, | 
with grateful acknowledgements of his obligations to him 
for the friendly aid he had brought. It does not appear that 
any of the rebels were otherwiſe puniſhed than by loſing 
their caſtles, though there is no mention made of Henry's 
having granted them any capitulations, but on the contrary, 
from the words of contemporary authors, it ſeems they 
were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. We may therefore 
preſume, that the mercy ſhewn to them and the barons 
of Aquitaine was the pure effect of a kind regard in the 
father to the laſt requeſt of his ſon. The corpſe of that 
Vo I. III. D d d prince, 
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| prince, ſhrowded in thoſe linen garments wherein he had 
Dice, been conſecrated at his coronation, and wrapt up in lead, 
AD ena Was carried on the ſhoulders of his ſervants. and officers 
ann, 1183, from the caſtle of Martel in Turenne, where he died, to 
be interred at Rouen; and on the way to that city, was 
placed for a night in the cathedral church of Mans: but, 
the next morning, when the bearers were going to 
continue their journey, the biſhop and clergy of Mans, 
encouraged and aſſiſted by a multitude of the peo- 
ple, forbad them to remove it, and buried it in the choir, 
where the body of his grandfather, Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
lay. A few days afterwards, the archbiſhop of Rouen, 
and the Norman clergy and people, ſent a meſſage to 
Mans, threatning, that, if the inhabitants of that town 
did not reſtore to them the corpſe thus violently detained, 
they would come and force it from them. Neverthe- 
Teſs their demand was obſtinately refuſed, and a war 
was breaking out on this extraordinary quarrel, 
when the king heard the cauſe, and determined the 
diſpute in favour of Rouen, as it was proved that his fon 
had choſen that city for the place of his burial. To produce 
ſuch a conteſt, there muſt have been ſomething uncommonly 
Gerraſt,: cl. amiable in the character of that prince! Accordingly 
"FN Gervaſe, a contemporary writer, ſpeaking of the - nobles 
who joined him and his mercenary forces a little before his 
deceale, fays, „that ſome came out of enmity to the king 
his father, others wiſhing to pull down his brother Richard, 
but all from a defire to make him victorious: for he was 
amiable to all, of a beautiful countenance, and ſecond to 
none in the glory of military proweſs; humble, docile, and 
affable, fo that he was greatly and univerſally beloved. On the 
contrary, Richard was fo hated by all men, that they deſired 


Topographia to expel! him even from his own: territories,” And Giraldus 
1bernta 


p. 752+ Cambrenſis, in a book which he publiſhed ſoon after the death 
of 
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of this young king, paints him in much the ſame colours. 

William of Newbury, who ſpeaks the moſt unfavourably 
of him, - confeſſes. that his character, even after his death, 

was highly extolled by the general voice of mankind, and 
adds © that ſome had ſo much impudence as to ſpread a 
report of many miraculous: cures performed at his tomb, in 
order to raiſe a belief thats bis cauſe was juſt, or that his 
death bed repentance had gained him a more than ordinary 
portion of the divine favour.” It is well that the pope 
was againſt him in this quarrel ; for, had his rebellion been 
favoured by the fee of Rome and the clergy, theſe ſtories 
might have found a ſufficient degree of credit to make him 
a faint, and his father might have gone in pilgrimage to 

his tomb, as he did to that of Becket. 

| One circumſtance, not remarked by any writer of thoſe 
times, deſerves obſervation. Though this prince, on his 
death-bed, declared ſuch deep contrition fer having offended 
his father, he ſent no meſſage to his brother Richard, nor 
expreſſed any forrow for what he had done againſt him, 
nor any deſire to be reconciled to him before he died 
This indicates an opinion, ſtrongly rooted in his mind, 

that his cauſe againſt Richard was juſt and good, or a 
hatred ſo implacable, that it would not give way even to a 
death-bed repentance! One may therefore well doubt, con- 
ſidering the animoſity between theſe two princes and the 
high ſpirit in both, whether, if God had prolonged the 
life of the eldeſt, all their father's interceſſions, or all his 
authority, WY have ever perſuaded them to live with 
each other in true fraternal concord. But, by the death of 
the young King, all controverſy concerning the dutchy of 
Aquitaine and the homage due for it ceaſed. Richard owned 
the ſuperiority of his father therein, and thoſe who had reſiſted 
his being the ruler and adminiſtrator thereof during the life 
of his father, or inheriting it after the deceaſe of that 


D T d 2 monarch, 
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monarch, were entirely fubdued. He was alfo heir ap- 
parent to the earldoms of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, 
and to the dutchy of Normandy, under which Geoffrey 
held Bretagne in fee: fo that all his father's power and 
greatneſs on the continent would have deſcended to him, 
together with the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; the ſovereignty over the two laſt, as well as over 
the principalities (or kingdoms) of Wales, being annexed 
to the former. But Henry choſe at this time, that 
Aquitaine ſhould be transferred to John, the youngeſt of 
his three ſurviving ſons, to be held in the ſame manner, 
as he before had defired that Richard fliquld hold it, under 
homage to the eldeft. From what motives he did this the 
contemporary hiſtorians have left us nb account. It was 
not becauſe a ſuitable apanage was otherwiſe wanting for 
John: the realm of Ireland, and the lands in England 
and Normandy fecured to him by a promiſe of the earl 
of Gloceſter's rich heireſs to be given him in marriage, 
and the other fiefs granted to him, being an ample 
proviſion for any king's youngeſt ſon. The adding 
Aquitaine to them would have hindered him from reſiding 
fo conſtantly in Ireland as the Englifh intereſt there re- 
quired, and have fruſtrated one great purpoſe, for which the 
meaſure of enfeoffing him in that kingdom had origin- 
ally been taken. But the greateft objection to this pro- 
poſal was, that, if Richard was not willing to part with 
the dutchy, Henry's preſſing him to it might probably 
kindle another civil war between the fons of that king, 
immediately after the extinguiſhing of the former, and be 
a ſource of perpetual diſcord in his tamily, which he ſhould 
have endeavoured by all means to unite. There was good 
cauſe to think that Richard would not confent to ſuch an 
alteration ; and in fa& when his father defired him to give 
up the poſſeſſion of Aquitaine to his brother John, and 


receive 
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receive Homage for it, he entreated a delay of two or three 
days, in order to conſult his friends on the anſwer he ought 
to make; which being granted, he went from Normandy 
into Poitou, and ſent from thence to his father a poſitive 
declaration, that he never Would agree that any man but 
himſelf ſhould thoſe dominions-. What conſe- 
quences enſued will be mentioned hereafter, when an ac- 
count has been given of fome other preceding and im- 
portant tranſactions. 

On the death of young Henry there aroſe a diſpute con- 
cerning his widow's dower, between his father and her brother 
Philip, to whoſe: court ſhe had gone when her huſband 
firſt engaged in the late inteſtine war, as to an aſylum ſhe 
might want. Philip required that Giſors, with all it's 


riage portion, ſhould, on the death of her huſband 
without iſſue, be returned; and that certain lands, 
which that prince had aſſigned for her dower, 
ſhould be delivered to her. But Henry anſwered, that 
Giſors, with the whole Norman Vexin, - belonged by an- 
cient right to the dutchy of Normandy ;z. and that Louis, 
Philip's father, had renounced all title to it, when his 
daughter was married. As for the lands which her huſ- 
band had ſettled upon her, he ſaid, a prior ſettlement had 
been made of them, by himſelf, on Eleanor, his queen; 
which he offered to prove in the king of France's own 
court. Philip could not ſay much to controvert the truth 
of any of theſe aſſertions; yet it was hard, that, becauſe 
there had been an error in the ſettlement, 15 ſiſter ſhould 
have no dower. The matter, therefore, was, after ſome 
conferences about it, compromiſed in this manner, that, 
inſtead of what was demanded, ſhe ſhould have an annuity 
of two thouſand ſeven hundred Angevin pounds for her 


ſhould 


dependencies, which, he ſaid, had been given as her mar- 


life, payable to her at Paris; and that Philip and ſhe 
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ſhould renounce: all chim to Gifors, and to the whole 
Norman Vexin, cn condition zhat Henry ſhould give 
them 70 either of 1 two unmarried ſons in marriage with 
Aadelais, the other princeſs of France, who had been de- 
ſig ned for Duke Richard. 


4 his article ſhews, that ſome propoſal of marrying this 


lady to John had been agitated in the conferences be- 


tween Henry and Philip preceding this agreement, and 
that Philip "himſelf did not think her fo far betrothed to 
Richard, as not to be at liberty, if all parties deſired it, 
to marry his brother. The decree before mentioned of 
the ſecond Lateran Council concerning contracts between 


infants was applicable here, and had, I preſume, it's due 


weight. As for John, though a iatch between him and the 


daughter of William earl of Gloceſter had been deſired by his 


Rather and agreed to by her „ no contract had yet bound the 
parties to each other. It is highly probable that the ceſ- 
ſion of the dutchy of Aquitaine from Richard to John in 
fee was propoſed by chair father, as a means to make 
Philip conſent the more willingly to this alteration. It 
was for the intereſt of the crown of France, that this mighty 
fief ſhould be held by the youngeſt of the king of England's 
ſons, who was to bave no other dominions in France, nor 
any where elſe but in Ireland, rather than by the eldeſt, 
to whom, as heir apparent to his facher, ſo many and ſo 
great would devolve. But why Hen y thould defire to 
transfer Adelais from the eldeit to the younge!?, againſt 
her firſt deſtination, and to facilitate that by likew ile tranſ- 
ferring the poſſeſſion of Aquitaine, there does not appear 
any good political reaſon. It certair: 'y was rebugnant to 
what ambitious princes. have uſually moſt at heart, the 

preſerving the ſucceſſion to their territories and {tate-, "Fa. 
ever numerous, or extenſive, undivided and entire, One 
may therefore well ſuſpect, that, meaning to keep the 


| lady 
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lady unmarried, - he thought he ſhould gain time by this 


negotiation, and find means to ſtop John, when once 
poſſeſt of the dutchy, from concluding the marriage; as 
the tender age of that prince, who was but ſeventeen years 
old, would furniſh him with a good excuſe for delay. 
Whatſocver his motives were, after vainly endeavouring, 
for ſeveral months, to prevail upon Richard to give up 
theſe dominions, or ſome part of them, to John, he ſent 
the latter and Geoffry to extort from that prince an invo- 
luntary conſent by ravaging his domains. Yet he ſeems 
to have repented of this violent a& as ſoon as he had done 
it: for, Richard not yielding to the terror of their arms, 
but, with ſome friends he had gained, or ſome troops he 
had hired, carrying fire and ſword into Geoffry's territories, 
the paternal authority was prudently interpoſed to put an 
end to their diſcord. But before I relate the manner in 
which this was done, notice muſt be taken that Henry, 
in his laſt conference with the king of France on this ſub- 
Ject, when they came to the amicable agreement before 
mentioned, did homage to that monarch for all his tram fe 
marine dominions. It Philip was well pleaſed to receive 
this acknowledgement of vaſſalage from him, which he had 
withheld hitherto, and ſeemed unwilling to yield, he alſo 
had good reaſon to ſubmit to it now; as the paying it for 


all his fiefs in France, without reſerve or exception, was a 
3 P J | 


public evidence that thoſe, parts allotted to his ſons were 


held by them as. meſne tenants or ſub-vaſſals under him, 


not immediately under Philip; and that king's admiſſion of 
it was a very important act for the ſettling of all doubts on 
this queſtion hereafter. 

The counteſs of Flanders had died in the autumn of the 
year eleven hundred and eighty three; which event giving 
hopes that che earl might have iſſue by another marriage, he 
propoſed to wed Beatrix, the daughter of Alphonſo king of 

7 3 | Portugal, 
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princeſs : but, as ſoon as 
this was known, the king of France, who. ſuſpected, that, 


if the carl ſhould have an heir, theiprovince:of Vermandois, 
which he wanted to reannex to his royal domain, would 
* — preſent poſleſ- 

omiſed to Tb ob. 


which was to laſt for a year from the feaſt of the nativity of 
St. John the Baptiſt next enſuing. Soon after that day the 


infanta of Port 1 who had landed at Rochelle, and had 
been n from thence by Henry s officers, at his 


charge, through many of his territories, was met by the 
earl at a caſtle on the borders of Normandy, and married 


to him there. But Henry himſelf had before, on the earl's 
invitation paſt through F landers in returning out of France 
into England, from whence he now had been abſent, 


The earl 
conducted him, with great honours, as far as the port of 
Witfand, where, leaving all his train, he took only one 


ſhip, which carried lem to Dover, and was ordered back 


to bring over the dutcheſs of Saxony, who, with the reſt 
of his houſhold, were very near being ſhipwrecked by a 
violent ſtorm, which caught them in their paſſage. On 
her arrival at the palace of her father in Wincheſter, her 
mother, Queen Eleanor, was releaſed from the cuſtody in 
which ſhe had been ſome years confined, and allowed to go 
It is ſaid that this favour was owing to the inter- 
ceſſion of the arch-biſhop of Canterbury : but, 11 85 

1 thy Other 
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other cauſes concurred to procure it: for Henry had talked, 
the year before, of ſending her into Aquitaine, to refide 
there on thoſe lands which he had affigned for her dower, 
but which then were demanded by the king of France, as 
a dower for his ſiſter; and many other ſecret motives may 
have determined her huſband to take the occaſion of her 
daughter's coming over, to ſet her free at this time. The 
dutcheſs was ſoon afterwards delivered of a fon, whom his 
royal grandfather named, at his baptiſm, William, and to 


whom, in his riper years, the ſurname of Longſword was 


given by the Germans. From this prince, in whole veins 
the blood of the ancient kings of England and Scotland, 
of the dukes of Normandy, and of the earls of Anjou, 
was mingled with that of Saxony, Bavaria, and Brunſwick, 
is defeended the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, ſince called 
to the imperial throne of Great Britain. | 

The duke of Saxony, after the pilgrimage he had made 
to Saint James of Compoſtella, had returned into Nor- 
mandy, and refided there with his wife, in the court of his 
father-in-law, from the end of the year eleven hundred 
and eighty-two till Henry's return into England; but he 
did not go with that prince, being detained by ſome cauſe 
which I do not find well explained in the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, till about the beginning of Auguſt in this year ele- 
ven hundred and eighty-four, when he landed at Dover, 
and was kindly ker by the king, who paid him all the 
ſame honours as if he had been fil in the higheſt exalta- 


tion of his former ſtate and power. Before his arrival, his 


daughter, the princeſs Matilda, being with her mother in 


England, had been aſked in marriage by William the Lion, 
king of Scotland; a very advantageous propoſal, to which 
Henry and the dutcheſs had gladly conſented: but, the 
parties being third couſins, it was neceſſary to have a diſ- 
penſation from Rome, and an application for one had been 


immediately made by William to Pope Lucius. 
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| metropolis all the citizens received them crowhed, with gar- 


that buſineſs, not deyotion, brought over the archbiſhop of 


had been; and ſome authors affirm, he happily ſucceeded 
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While the, anſwer Was expected, the archbiſliop ofCo- 
logne, accept by the carl of Flanders, came to Can- 
terbury, on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb. Henry met 
them at Doyer, and, after they had put up their prayers to 
the ſaint, brought them with him to London, of which 


lands; a demonſtration of joy, which, a contemporary writer 
tells us, had never been ſhewn before. It appears very evi- 
dent, that pilgrimages to Becket were now made a pretence 
to carry on the intrigues of princes and great men of other 
countries with Henry. The earl of Blois, who- is called, 
by an author of thoſe times, fir/# miniſter: of France, had 
lately uſed the ſame cover for a viſit to that king, with 
whom he ſtayed fifteen days. And it can not be doubted 


Cologne into England; for he came with powers from the 
emperot,.on ſome overtures made by Henry, to conclude a 
marriage between Richard, now that monarch's eldeſt ſon, 
and the emperor's daughter. It was this which occaſioned 
the extraordinary honours paid to him by Henry, | whoſe 
deſire to put an unſurmountable bar between Richard and 
the princeſs Adelais of France would have been fully ac- 
compliſhed by his marry ing another; and in point of alli- 
ance, the emperor's daughter would have been the, beſt 
amends for his loſing the match with the king of France's 
ſiſter. This affair was therefore ſettled before the arch- 
biſhop departed out of England, and pledges were given 
on both ſides. Henry likewiſe took advantage of the pre- 


ſent opportunity to endeavour to reconcile this powerful 
prelate to the duke of Saxony, whoſe capital enemy he 


therein; but Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays, with much more 
probability, that he failed of his purpoſe. Nevertheleſs 
he ſent miniſters to a council appointed to be held at Ve- 


rona, 
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rona, not "Roe after this time, under the emperor and the 

ope, with inſtructions to requeſt the friendly interceſſions 
of the latter with the former in behalf of the duke. 

The conjuncture ſeemed favourable to ſuch a negocia- 
tion; Henry having conferred a great obligation on Lucius, 
4 few months before. The eltizens of Rome had re- 
belled againſt that pontiff, for having reſuſed to confirm 
certain privileges or cuſtoms, which, under his predeceſlors, 
they had freely enjoyed; and, though the emperor's 
chancellor, the archbiſhop of Mentz, had aſſiſted him 
in this quarrel. by the orders of his maſter, yet, he 
and many of his troops having periſhed by ſickneſs (the 
uſual effect of the Roman Campagna on ſtrangers) the 
reſt diſperſed; and the pope was driven to ſuch ſtraits, 


that he applied to all the princes and clergy 1 in Europe 


who were of his communion, for an aid in money, 10 de- 
fend the patrimony of St. Peter again}}t'the Ronians. The 
nuncios ſent on this buſineſs found Henry in Normandy, 


who would not return any anſwer till he had taken the 
ſenſe of his Engliſh biſhops u pon it; and theſe, being con- 
vened by Richard de Lucy, | repreſented to the king, that, 


if he allowed the nuncios to come into England for the 
collecting of this money, it might be made a precedent for 
future demands to the detriment of the kingdom : where- 
fore they deſired (as a more tolerable evil) that he would 
let them repay to him any ſum which he ſhould be pleaſed 
to give, as from himſelf, to the Pope. This counſel 


was prudent, and Henry acted by it; but his Holi- 


neſs- had the ſubſidy, which he very much wanted; 

and ſuch a ſervice demanded ſome gratitude” on his part. 
Nor was it improbable that the emperor would favour the 
duke of Saxony at this juncture of time, when the brother 
of the dutcheſs was to marry his daughter, and when, by 


the death of Otho count of Wittelfpach, which had hap- 
Ec e 2 pened 
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pened in the rar eleven hundred and eighty- three, the 
dutehy of Bavaria, which. after the proſcription of Henry 
the Lion had been given to that lord, was leſt to an infant. 
In order; therefore that the duke might” be enabled to pro- 
fit by this event, his father-in-law: deſired, that the pope 
would abſolve him from the oath he had taken, not to re- 
tum into Germany before the end of thtet᷑ years,) and that 
the emperor would conſent to his returning immediately, 
for the purpoſe of ſolliciting the ſtates of the [empire to re- 
ſtore to him ſome part of his Bavarian dominions. What 
this negociation at Verona produced, T ſhall have occaſion 
to relate hereafter ; but, in giving an account of the tranſ- 
actions of the year eleven hundred and eighty- four, it muſt 
be obſerved, that the earl of Flanders, when he came to 
Canterbury in company with the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
had, as well as chat Prelate, other buſineſs in England than 
devotion to St. Thomas: They were cloſely united in con- 
federacy againſt the king of France, if that monarch ſhould 
perſiſt, as it ſeemed he would do, in demanding a preſent 
ceſſion of the Vermandois from the earl. What inſtruc- 
tions the archbiſhop; as miniſter to the emperor, had received 


from his maſter concerning this affair, we are not told: but 


that the main intent of this viſit to Becket's ſepulchre was 
to try, by a perſonal treaty with Henry, to draw him into a 
league againft the French monarch, may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed; and perhaps the neutrality he reſolved to obſerve 
determined the emperor to take no direct or open part in 
this quarrel. - Nevertheleſs, when the earl and his ally the 
archbiſhop were returned into Flanders, they attacked the 
count of Hainault, father-in-law to King Philip, on account 
(as they gave out) of his having encroached, while they 
were in England, on the territory of Flanders, by attempt- 
ing to erect a fortreſs there. But the real offence was his 
Im the demand Philip made of the Vermandois ; and 

therefore 
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therefore that monarch, though ill prepared for a war, 
which he did not then expect, tobk up arms to deſend 
him. Thus tlie truce which King Henry had concluded 
was brokeu, aud the earl, at the head of a very numerous 


army, 
Gs till he had planted his ſtandards iu the city. of 
Paris But, while he was beſieging the caſtle of Betiſi 
in the neighbourhood of Senlis, (a place now gone to ruin) 
Philip joined to the vaſſals whom he could ſpeedily! draw 
together a. ft 
means to hie, and marched from: Compiegne, declaring' a 
reſolution to fight with the Flemings. On advice of his 
approach, the earl raiſed the ſiege, and retired back to the 
Somme, deſiring to make himſelf maſter of Corbie on the 
banks of that river, before he ſhould give the king 
battle. 
he was aſſaulting, or preparing to aſſault, the inward en- 
cloſure, Philip again came towards him; whereupon he 
deſiſted from this enterpriſe alſo, with much diſgrace to 
his arms. Corbie being thus ſaved, the king advanced 
towards Amiens, and laid ſiege to Boves, a fortreſs. ſituated 
about four miles from that city. The earl encamped ſo near 
to him, that it was expected a battle would be fought the next 
day: but, through the mediation of the archbiſhopof Rheims, 
who not long before had been made a cardinal, and his brother 
the earl of Blois, who led the king's troops, a peace was 
agreed to, which the earl bought very dear (as the French 
hiſtorians. ſay) by yielding to Philip the preſent poſſeſſion 
of the Vermandois with all its dependancies,. and making 
compenſation to the count of Hainault for the damages 
done to him: but our writers affirm that the treaty was 
not brought to it's full coneluſion this year; and it is pro- 
bable that the earl chicaned and delayed it by every artifice- 
he could uſe. There is reaſon to believe, that, when he firſt: 

1 8 drew 


paſſed the Somme and the Oiſe, declaring, he would 


rong body of - Brabanters, which he found 


The outward wall was forced by him; but whilſt 
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drew the word ant paſſed the Somme, he thouglit the 
forces which hilib could preſently bring to oppoſe” him 
very unequal to his, and had no apprehenſion of that 
king's employing the Prabanters, whom the whole church 
had proſcribed, againſt whom a ious league had lately 
been formed by many of Philip's ſubjects, and of whom 
above ſeven thouſand! had, but the year before, been cut 
to pieces in Berry, by the people of that province afliſted 
by ſome troops which he had ſent to their aid. Such a 
meaſure was indeed very odious to the nation: but 
theſe mer&nary bands, being always kept on foot and 
ready for action, were ſo uſeful to Princes who had 
money to hire them, on any ſudden. exigence, that 
no cenſures of the church, no execrations of the people, 


no experience of the miſchiefs they often cauſed in a 


kingdom, could deter even thoſe kings who affected (as 
Philip did) to ſeem very religious and to court popularity, 
from taking them into their pay] Yet, whatever preſent 
benefit may have ſometimes attended the employing of ſuch 
troops, a regular ſtanding army of national forces, well 
diſciplined and maintained under proper legal checks, is a far 
better defence and ſecurity to a ſtate; the want of which in 
thoſe countries where feudal governments were eſtabliſhed 
produced the great evil of encouraging mercenaries, col- 
lected (as theſe were) from many different nations, and 
tied to none by the bonds of loyalty or affection, but ſold 
by their rants to thoſe who would purchaſe them at the 
higheſt price, for any good or bad purpoſe. 

I have faid that King Henry, who was always unwilling 
to enter into any war which could well be avoided, re- 
mained neutral in this: yet he did not forbid one of his 
principal nobles to ſerve the earl of Flanders, in whoſe 
court that valiant lord had received his education, who had 

F 4 2 CON | made 


the friendſhip which his foyercign. 


days as any breach of the fi 
cultivated with the king of France, 


3 


_ The commotions, which had happened on the borders 


of South Wales, while Henry was abroad, had now got to 
ſuch a height, that Rhees ap Gryffyth himſelf, whom that 
king had made his juſticiary in thoſe parts, and who. had 
done him very loyal and affectionate ſervices upon other 
occaſions, was in open rebellion together with two of his 
nephews, and had taken, by force of arms, ſome caſtles 
and lands in South Wales which belonged to the crown. 
Henry, therefore, as ſoon as his other affairs would permit, 
raiſed an army, and marched at the head of it himſelf 
againſt this prince, who, terrified at his coming, deſired a 


ſafe conduct to wait upon him at Worceſter, where he pro- 


miſed upon oath to give him his ſon for an hoſtage, reſtore 
all his late conqueſts,, and do every thing in his power to 
reduce both his nephews to an entire ſubmiſhon. That he 
might be enabled to perform theſe engagements, a truce 


was granted to him, at the expiration of which he came 


again to the king, who then was at Gloceſter, but did 
not bring with him either his ſon or his nephews ; the latter 
refuſing to come, or even to lay down their arms on the 
terms preſcribed to them. Let the King was induced, on 
_ conferring with this prince, to deſiſt from his purpoſe of 


marching into Wales; which indicates that he thought the 
appeaſing of theſe troubles would be better effected, in the 


preſent ſtate of things, by fair means than by force, 11 
$1 Naber ie 
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that Rhees, who was ſuffered to return freely thither, had 

good intentions towards him, and might be uſeful there. 
During the courſe of theſe events, in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty four, Tome occurrences of importance, 

relating to the church, had happened in England. On 

the ſixteenth of February, Richard, archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury, departed this life, a man of great integrity and 

Neaigens, ſimplicity of heart, not ſo learned, we are told, as 
ſome of the prelates contemporary with him, but excelling 
them all in the moderation and mildneſs of his principles 

and his temper, Which, ſo long as he liued, were very 
ſerviceable to Henry in reſiſting, and keeping down that 

violent ſpirit, which Becket had excited in the clergy of 

England againſt the eivil power. The king was deſirous 

that Baldwin, then biſhop of Worceſter, ſhould be choſen in 

his place; and the ſufffagan biſhops of the province of Can- 

terbury unanimouſly concurred in electing him for their 
primate; but the monks of the convent of Chriſt Church 

in that city, had, without conſulting them, or any but 

their own body, elected to that dignity the abbot of Battle, 

who had formerly been their prior; nominating alſo three 

others, out of Which number the king, if he did not ap- 

prove of the abbot, might chuſe him he liked beſt. He 

rejected all the four; and in tlie end, after much nego- 

ciation about it, they declared the election made by the 

biſhops to be wholly null and void, but choſe Baldwin 
themſelves. There was really no excluſive right of election 

either in them or the biſhops; the practice having been 
Picero, col. conſtant that they ſhould all join therein, and the pope 
«:84 himſelf, on this occaſion, having written to the bifhops, 
as well as to the monks, a mandatory letter, requiring them 

to chuſe an archbiſhop of Canterbury within the term of 

two months. During the heat of this diſpute, the prior 

of the convent, who had been very active in aſſerting and 

5 ſupporting 
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ſupp orting the claim: of his nonks, coming to wait dn the 
and the earl of Flanders at Canterbury" the king faid 

earl; fo loud as to be heard by others thete preſent, 
— arrogant man defired to make an arrhbiſbop of 
Sn according 10 His own pleaſure, and to become 
another pupe in England. The carl replied as loudly, 


that, uber than: bear" with ſuel inſolenite, be would hurn 


all the: churehes in hir dominions.” If we may believe an ac- 
count which one of the convent has given in his hiſtory of 


thoſe: times, even the expedient which Henry was forced 


to come into for the ending of this buſineſs, though no 
very good one, was not obtained from the monks without 
ſuch condeſcenſions and entreaties from him, as were very 


unſuitable to the majeſty of his crown. But the ſtate of 
the times, and a very eager wiſh that the biſhop of 


Worceſter ſhould be * Heedily: and | unanimouſly choſen 


archbiſhop, made him think any mann that 
11 more deſirable than del. 

Preſently after this election, anſotinaricn being given by 
one of the biſhops, that Baldwin had held a private con- 
ference with them, concerning the reformation of the ſtate 
of the church, and had promiſed to aſſiſt them in en- 
deavouring to effect it, and likewiſe 70 repair it's ſhattered 
liberries, Henry called them before him, and with tears 
in his eyes complained; „ght he uur a miſerable man 
* and no king, or, if a king, Bad only the name of that 
* dignity without the power. That By kingdom of England 
«© bad onve been an opulent aud a glorious kingdom,” but wa 
not divided into ſo many. ſinall parcels, that a very ſcuniy 

portion was left to him unimpaired;” moſt of it being poſa 
&« /efſed by | black monks and white monk; or by different 
* orders of canons regular,' and no little” part by foreign 
* ecclefiaſtics, not one of "whom he could, with n' r con- 
56 r promote to à biſboprit or abby.” ' He alſo 
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diew 4 ſtrong picture of che vices and debauchery of the 
parochial clergy, aſking the biſhops, « bow he or they: ſhould 
«© be able to anſwer for ſuch things" to the juftice of God. 
© Beſides (aid he) thoſe at Rome, from the weakneſs they 
« /ee in you, | domineer over us without mercy ;\ they"ſell their 
« Jitters thut; they dy hot feet juſtice, but tits jplons contention; 


ce Ey nun appeals, they fleece the Heitere, and defiring 


ce nothing but money confound trutb and deſtroy peuce. 
« What ſball ue Jay to theſe things? Hour ſhall ave" clear 
« ourſelves of them in the dreadful day of juilgement 2" G0 
and conſult together about Jome Ae N 10 N eee 
«-thefe enormitie. 

By this diſcourſe Henry tried to ſtimulate 280 eneteilſe 
in the minds of his biſhops that jealouſy of the wealth and 


power of the monks, whieh he knew to be ſtrong at this 


time, and which he hoped might incline them to make a 
common cauſe with him, in order to curb for the future 
the inſolence of theſe men, Prouder of their cowls than 
the prelates were of their mitres. It is alſo evident that 
be ſought, by his complaints againſt Rome, to per- 
ſuade them, inſtead of combining with that ſee in ſup- 
port of what they called 2% liberties 'of the Church, to 
join with him in reſtraining the intolerable abuſes of 
the papal dominion, and the vices of the clergy over 
whom they were placed. But, they all ſtanding 
Glent, and after ſome delay aſking counſel of him, he 
perceived that they feared to engage themſelves too far in 


bis defigns, and was ſenſible that the teniper of the new 


elected primate was not ſo favourable as that of his prede- 
ceſſor had been. to what he wiſhed in church-matters: 
wherefore he went no further now, than to adviſe them 
to check the incontinence of their clergy, and oppoſe in- 
ſtitutions of ſecular canons in all the cathedral churches to 
monaſtic foundations. This counſel being reliſhed, and 


4 archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop Baldwin propoſing, not long after this time, to 
build a college near to Canterbury for ſecular canons, the 
monłks of that cathedral reſiſted a with implacable 
fury; and great troubles aroſe from this di diſpute, of which, 
in it's proper place, ſome account will be given. 


having aſſembled at London, to aſliſt at the ceremony of 
chuſing a new primate, Henry cauſed his three ſons to be 
1 to each other before them all; ſoon after which 
Geoffry was ſent into Normandy; and put at the head of 
a council of regency entruſted by Henry with the govern- 
ment of that dutchy during his abſence. It appears that 
the ceſſion of the dutchy. of Aquitaine from Richard to 
John, under homage to the former, was not inſiſted on 
now: and we do not find, that, either now or ever after 
this time, the former propoſal of marrying Adelais of 
France to John inſtead of Richard was mentioned by their 
father; one reaſon of which may have been, that the 
- emperor: s daughter, whom Richard was to marry, on 
giving up bis pretenſions to the king of France's ſiſter, 
was lately dead: an event by which Henry's purpoſes, 
both public and private, were grievouſſy diſconcerted! 
While that king was employed in terminating the con- 
tention: about Baldwin's election, his miniſters, who had 
gone to aſk a diſpenſation from Pope Lucius the Third 


Scotland, returned unſucceſsful. It ſeems ſtrange that the 
Roman ſee, which has often allowed uncles to marry 
their nieces, ſhould not ſuffer this prince, who beſought it's 
indulgence, to marry his third couſin: but this ſcruple, I 

preſume, had no other cauſe, than his non-compliance with 
what the ſovereign pontiff required in behalf of John 
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for the marriage of his grand-daughter with the king of 
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Henry was.nat prevented, by been to theſe 
important affaigs from attending, with, more. than) — 
vourite object, the preſervation of the 1 
woods. game. „All the foreſts. in Eagiand had bom 
hitherta. under, one chief guſtice; in eyws but, thig year, 


upon the deatli of 1 Fitz. Bernard, who had- ſuo- 


ceeded Wh Alan, de berlin that office, Henry made a 
diviſion, of them into four parts, and ſet oyer each Np 


juſtices, two eccleſiaſticks and two knights. He likewiſe 
placed in cach Ru gentlemen of his houſhald as verdurers 


and keepers, with authority. over All his foreſtere, and thoſe 
of the barons and knights. Theſe. were ſworn to obſerve 


an aſſixe of the foreſi now made, wherein he ftrialy, forbad 


all perſons whatſoever to offend againſt him, with — to 
his game or: hy foreſts, and warned them not to truſt, 


that, in caſe of their ſo, offending, they fhould enjoy, for 
the future, the benefit of his mercy, as they had done 


hitherto, by {i us only in their goods : for it was his 


will that, fall juſtice, ſhould be done an . ' perſons duly con- 
vidted. theraaf, as in ale time el bis grandfather Henry 


the firhs. by, the 4065 of their. eyes, and caſtration... | | 

From hence it appears that the laws, of the three fiuſt 
Norman Kings, relating to foreſts, had not been repealed 
or altered by this prince 3 but. that his mercy and goodneis 
had prevented a rigorous execution thereof; mulcts or forr 
feitures of the. chattels of offenders againſt: them having 
been accepted inſtead of the corporal puniſhments, which 
had before been inflicted. It likewiſe appears from the 
teſtimony of writers contemporary with him, that the 
menace of greater ſeverity, | now thrown, out, was never 
executed by him. Why lie choſe, by the harſhneſs of ſuch. 


a declaration, to loſe the honour he had gained by the 
laudable clemency of his former: algo Sj no reaſon is 


given. Probably he aun, that, nee the 
. „ PE heavy: 
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- heavy aulas impoled-for treſpaſſes iti hig föfeſts, the Tame 


thegat could produce” was a compenfatibt for the unpop 
lafity of it; and if as a man he did well in not executing 


what he'thiestned: as A king he did ill in ap Ppes | ting to His 
183 


WOE 


er clauſes im this Edict ptohibired the keeping of any 


leblefs Nöiade AH. He Was: C! to 


Wy houndsg of greyhounds, within a royal foreſt, or 


the Pulflteub therecf, without à warrant from the king, or 
from ſome other perfor \ who” bad power to grant It; and 
wWoed within tlie precinets of fuck” 
foreſt; but allowed eatls, batons; and freeholders, having 
ſuch woods, to take from hence what they wanted for 
their neceſſary uſes, without waſte, and with the view of 
the king's. foreſters. Pheſe were offered to ſuperintend 
the foreſters of knights and others who had woods within 


the ſelling or deſtroy ing 


his foreſts, and to take care that the woods were not 


deſtroyed; and notice was given to the owners, that, if. 


Practices ſtill continued: but ins BEER whiickt this _ 
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ſuch deſtruction happened; the amends would be taken 


from them and from their lands; not from any-other-perſon. . 
The king's foreſters were to ſwear that they would ob- 
ſerve this aſſize to the utmoſt of their power; and not vex 
any knights; or other honeſt men, in the enjoyment of 


thoſe rights which“ "ThE. 51 85 rern to them in his 
foreſts .. 

It was well for 115 nation, Nen the charters of Kun 
John and Henry the Third rendered that mitigation of the 
Norman foreſt laws, which under Henry the Second was 


Ya favour held during his pleaſure; the legal right of 


the ſubject. It may be inferred from thoſe. chaten, that 


ſome enlargements of the bounds of the royal foreſts had 


been made during the reign of this prince; but they dif- 


tinguiſſi between the afforeſtings under him and thoſe : 
under the two ſucceeding kings, by ordering all the latter 


o be inſtantly disforeſted, unleſs they were of woods com- 
telledly 
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King 70 Walle with the hand of power the property of 


his ſubjeQs, but by the fault of thoſe officers Who ad- 
miniſtred juſtice between Him and the Wanner in ſome 


eighty four, Richard had leave from his father to go into 


cheſter, about the beginning of the year eleven hundred 
and eighty five, the miniſters he had ſent to the emperor 


requeſts. Vet that prince did not uſe the liberty granted 
to him of Neuen into Sera? till the end of this 
. year. 


and he had proceeded as far as Nottingham on his way to 
that city, when hearing that Heraclius, patriarch of Jeru- 


were landed in England, he returned towards London, 
and met them at Reading. The patriarch, weeping, 


calls you, and the cries of hit people invite you,” to the 
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ſeſſedliy belonging to the royal demeſne; whereas the for- 
mer were to be viewed, and it wos to be found by the in- 
quiſition of a jury, whether they were eneroachments on 
the rights of others, 1 were not. It is probable that 
ſome Were; yet not, I preſume, from any deſire in this 


of his foreſt courts. 
Soon after Chriftmas; in this year gen hind and 


Poitou, which would not have been + granted if the purpoſe 
of transferring the dutchy of Attitaiie from him to John 
had not been now laid aſide. While Henry was at Win- 


and the pope, in behalf of the duke of Saxony, returned 


to him from Verona, with a favourable anſwer to all his 


Early in February e affairs called Henry to Vork, 
ſalem, and the grand maſter of the knights hoſpitallers, 


threw himſelf at his feet, and addreſſed him in words to 
this effect: My lord, the king, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 


defence of the Holy Land. Behold the keys of its forts, 
which the king and nobles of the realm tranſmit to you 
by me, becauſe you are the only one, in whom, under God, 
they place their truſt and the hope of their preſervation. 
Y; 4 then, fir, and delay not to deliver ws out of the hands 


of 
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of dur enemies: forasmuch as Saladin, the, chief enemy 
of: the: croſs 'of Chriſt, and all the nations, round about us, 
arrogant] boaſt, that they will ſpeedily inunile the Holy 
Land (which God avert.) At the. end of his: ſpeech. 


Henry took him by the hand, and raiſed him up, lay- 


ing, May our Lord Jaſus Christ, the, only power ful ling, 


be the' defender of bis. people, and we, aſſiſted by; him, to 


whom honour and glory belong, will. (as far as. we are 


able) co-operate with him therein.” After theſe words he 


received from the hands of the Patriarch the keys of 


Jeruſalem and of all the principal forts belonging to that 


realm, with thoſe of the ſepulchre in which | Chnift had 


been buried, and the royal banner, as a mark that the 


king of Jeruſalem committed to him the chief command 
of his forces: but all theſe he ſoon afterwards returned 


to the cuſtody of the prelate who had brou ght them, till 


he ſhould have the advice of his biſhops and nobles con- 


cerningꝭ this affair. There was likewiſe delivered to him, 


by the ſame hand, a letter from Pope Lucius, exhorting 


him to conſider the great and imminent danger, that a 


land, which had been conſecrated by the blood of Chriſt 
ſhed upon it; ſhould be polluted by the filth of Mahometan 
ſuperſtition, and after having been freed from the yoke. of 


the infidels, with many labours and. perils, by his glori- 


ous -predeceflors, ſhould now) again. be ſubjected to their: 
tyranny : for the preventing of. which irreparable loſs to 
the Chriſtian religion, his Holineſs urged him to receive 
theſe embaſſadors, as ſent from Chriſt himſelf, and con- 
cluded-the exhortation with gently: reminding him of the 
vow. he had made, and . recommending it to his wiſdom : 
and ſerious meditation to ponder with himſelf, how. his 
conſcience. would be able to anſwer on that point to the 


infallible and tremendous judgement of God. 


such ; 
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Such indeed was the ſtate of the Holy Land at this time, 
that without the intervention of extraordinary aid from the 
European powers it could not be ſaved. Since the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, when Lewis and Henry 
had joined in promiſing to defend it, the circumſtances of 
it had continually changed from bad to worſe. Baldwin 
the Fourth, who reigned over it, and had been always 
infirm, was, ſoon after he attained to the full age of 
manhood, afflicted with a leproſy, which obliged him, 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty, to retire from all 
buſineſs, and commit his realm to a regent, in the ap- 
pointment of whom he ſuffered his affections to impoſe on 
his judgement. The earl of Tripoly, who had held that 
arduous poſt with no ſmall reputation, in the nonage of 
this prince, was not called to it now; but the choice of 
Baldwin fell on Guy de Luſignan, who, having treache- 
rouſly murdered the earl of Saliſbury in Poitou, had fled 
from the juſtice of King Henry the Second, in the year 
eleven hundred and ſixty-eight, and had found an aſylum 
in the court of Jeruſalem, where, after ſome time, the 
beauty of his perſon, more than any other merit, en- 
deared him to Sibylla, the king's eldeſt ſiſter, and the 
widow of William Longſword, ſecond ſon of the mar- 
quis of Montferrat. This princeſs, in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty, prevailed on her brother, whoſe 
favour her lover had gained, to let her marry that lord 
without the conſent of the barons of his realm. The 
ſame influence which induced him to approve of fo un- 
equal and ſo improper a match, was alſo the cauſe of 
his now entruſting Guy with the adminiſtration of his 
realm, only reſerving to himſelf the city of Jeruſalem and 
a penſion of ten thouſand crowns of gold. But, ſoon af- 
terwards, thinking that the air of Jeruſalem encreaſed his 
diſtemper, he deſired to exchange that city for T 25 
which 
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which the regent, with no leſs folly than ingratitude, re- 
fuſed! to grant. This incenſed him ſo much, that 'reſum- 
ing the — and aſſociating with hitgſelf the ſon 
of Sibylla by her firſt huſband, an infant of no more than 
five years old, he took from Luſignan all power, and 
the hopes of ſucceeding: to the crown of Jeruſalem, which, 
by creating him earl of Joppa and Aſcalon, (a dignity ap- 
propriated to the preſumptive heir) he had before given to 
him. The great council, deſirous of any alteration which 
would free them from a maſter they did not eſteem, 


gladly concurred in this act: nor did Sibylla oppoſe it, 


being ſenſible that his power could not then be maintained 
againſt her brother's will, and wiſhing thus to ſecure the 
crown to her ſon. But the aſſociation of a child to the 
government gave no ſtrength to the kingdom, nor any 
help to the king, whoſe life was almoſt extinguiſhed. A 
ſtate ſo ruled was in danger, without any external foe, of 
deſtroying itſelf: and, while this was fo weak, it's moſt 
formidable enemy ſtrengthened: himfelf by: new conqueſts. 

In the year eleven hundred and eighty-three,' Saladin made 
himſelf maſter of the city of Aleppo and it's whole princi- 
pality; after which acquiſition, all Syria being his, except 
what belonged to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, the great 
danger of this alſo becoming his prey forced Sibylla, who 
governed in the name of her brother and of her infant fon, 
to call the earl of T ripoly to the adminiſtration, with the 
title of regent. That prince, well diſcerning the urgent 
neceſſity of a foreign aſſiſtance, and believing, on good 
grounds, that none ſo effectual could any where be obtain- 
ed as from Henry, king of England, ſent the embaſſy above- 
mentioned, in the year eleven hundred and eighty four, 
but ordered the embaſſadors to go by Rome, and endea- 


vour to procure the pope's interceſſion to forward their 


buſineſs, which Lucius the Third, whom they found at 
Vol. II G g g Verona, 
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Verona, very willingly granted to them, by writing to 
Henry the letter on that ſubſect, of which I have given 
the contents 

On the firſt Sunday of Lent in the year ara hundred 
and ejghty-five, a great council, to which the king of 
Scotland was ſummoned, with all the barons of that >. Tip 
now ſubjected to England, met at London, to conſult 
with their fovereign. on this matter, and (as ſome writers 
ſay) unanimouſly came to this reſolution, that it would, be 
proper for Henry to adviſe thereupon with, his liege lord, 
the king of France. Indeed, for Jam to have — upon 
himſelf the whole burthen of defending the Holy Land, 
without the aid of that monarch, who had promiſed to 
join him, would have been moſt improper. But others 
tell us, that, after, a long deliberation, whether it would 
be moſt adviſable. for ng king, to fuccour in perſon the 
people of Jeruſalem, or continue to govern the kingdom 
of England according to his coronation oath, the whole 
aſſembly reſolyed, that to rule bis own ſubjefts with due 


moderation, and to defend them from foreign enemies, was 


more expedient and much more for the good of his ſoul, than 
70 riſt his perſon. in taking care of a people in the Eaſt, A 


molt wiſe determination, which, had it been adhered, to 


in the following reign, would have ſaved Henry's ſuc- 
ceſſor, and the whole Engliſh nation, from many great 
evils! - 
The patriarch, who was preſent at this conſultation, 
N with his colleague, the maſter of the hoſpital of 
t. John of Jeruſalem, deſired that Prince Richard, or 
Ge Plantagenet, might, as the parliament judged it 
inexpedient, at this time, for King Henry, their father, to 
go to to the Holy Land, be ſent thither in his ſtead: but, 
as they both were in France, nothing could be reſolved on, 
with relation to them, in their abſence, Yet, leſt it ſhould. 


be 
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be thought, that this embaſſy from Jeruſalem had been 
wholly unſucceſsful, many Engliſhmen were allowed to 
inliſt themſelves for the holy war by receiving the croſs 
from the hands of the patriarch, and Henry promiſed a 
ſubſidy of fifty thouſand marks, equivalent to one of five 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling given in theſe days. He 
had likewiſe by a will, made at Waltham, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-two, bequeathed to the general 
defence of the Holy Land five thouſand marks, over and 


above another ſum, not ſpecified in the will, which he 


had committed to the cuſtody of the maſters of the temple 
and hoſpital in Jeruſalem, ſome time before, to be em- 
ployed for that purpoſe, unleſs he ſhould in his life-time 
reſume the depoſit. © An hiſtorian, who wrote the 
beſt relation we have of the enſuing cruſade, ſays, it was 
reported that this money, remitted by degrees, through 
the courſe of many years, amounted in the whole to thirty 
thouſand marks, which afterwards were laid out in many 
uſeful ſervices, and particularly in defending the city of 
Tyre. There was alſo in the will a further bequeſt of ten 
thouſand marks to the two religious houſes of the templars 
and hoſpitallers, and of five thouſand more to all the 
other convents and hoſpitals in Jeruſalem : ſo expenſive 
to England was the zeal of this king for the welfare of 
that city, or his ſubmiſſion to the penance which the 
pope had laid upon him for having given occaſion to the 
murder of Becket! All the reſt of this teftament conſiſted 
in pious or charitable deviſes, amounting to great ſums; 
the beſt- directed of which were three hundred marks of 
gold to provide marriage portions for poor young women 
of free condition in England, a hundred to the ſame uſe 
in Normandy, and a hundred in Anjou, with fome 
legacies left to houſes for the reception of lepers in 
England and Normandy. At the concluſion the king 
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adjures his ſons, on the fealty they owed to him, and on 
the oath they had taken, to ſee x Oy whole firmly and in- 


violably obſerved, under the pain of incurring! his 


malediion. He alſo laid an injunction upon all his pre- 


lates, archbiſnops, and biſhops, in England and beyond 
the ſea, that, conformably to the oath which they had 
taken to him, and their duty to him and to God; they 


ſhould excommunicate all who ſhould reſume to infringe 


any article of his will; and notified to them (Which is very 
remarkable) ht the bpb had Cconfirmed-it under his hand 
and ſeal, and had denounced an anathema 6. p- any, by 


whom it Karen, be ob ru or infring 981191 Das 
The donations of lands or revenues made to Princs John 


in the convention of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
four, between the king and his ſons, were not mentioned 


in this will, but left to ſtand on the ſanction given to them 


in that act. 


Soon after the breaking” up of the great council aſ- 
ſembled an the affair of the holy war, the king held 
another in his caſtle of Windſor, wherein he gave to the 


king of Scotland the earldom of Huntington, efcheated 
to the crown by the death of Simon de Senlis, earl of 


Northampton, without iſſue. Many others laid claim to 
it, on different titles, and, agreeably to the ſcandalous 
practice of that age, made large offers to Henty for. per- 
miſſion to proſecute their ſuit in his court: but, whether 
he thought that the Scotch royal family had clearly the 
beſt 5% 4 or weighed the queſtion in the ſcales of policy, 
not of juſtice, he reſtored to William the earldom which 
that king and his brother David, enfeoffed in it by him, 


had formerly enjoyed many years, till, on aceount of the 


unjuſtifiable part they had taken in the young king 

Henry's rebellion, it was given to Simon, the late carl of 

Northampton, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
four. 
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four. William now renewed the grant he had TA before 
to his brother, who held it of him in fer. 

In this council Prince John was knighted by his father, 
8 ſent him from thence into Ireland, to govern that 
iſle, under him, as a, feudal dominion, according to the 
reſolution declared in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy 
even The jealouſy of Hugh de Lacy's affecting an in- 
dependent and regal power in that country, Which was 
the > cal of his being recalled into England in the year 
eleven hundred and e 3 had been ſo far removed, 


that, aſter an abſence of fix, or ſeven months, he was ordered 


to return, and reiuſtated in his poſt of deputy; but Henry 
ſent over with him a truſty eceleſiaſtic, named Robert de 
Salop, to aſſiſt him as a counſelor, and to be in reality an 
authoriſed ſpy on his conduct. Notwithſtanding this curb, 
he ſo adminiſtred the government, that, althoug h he 
ſerved the crown well in *bridling the Iriſh with forts, of 
which he built a great number, and. alluring. them with 
good uſage to return to the lands Which they had before de- 
ſerted, the former ſuſpicions of his ambitious, deſigns were 
continually ſtrengthened. For he drew. to himſelf the 
general love of that nation, by his courteſy, to the people 
and familiarity with their chiefs, whoſe pride the greater 
diſtance, at which they had been kept. by, moſt of his prede- 
ceſſors, had extremely offended. Nor did he fail to 
attach very ftrongly to his ſervice the Engliſh under his 
banner, by large and liberal grants, giving to them even 
lands that belonged to the crown in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom. With the Geraldine family, diſtinguiſhed by 
their valour, and much beloved by the troops, he made 
a cloſe alliance, marrying his niece to one of, them, namely 
Meyler Fitz- Henry, whoſe veins were full both of Welſh 
and Engliſh royal blood. The. ſtrength he gained by this 
match enabled him to controul all the other Engliſh nobles. 


inhabiting Ireland, and to treat them as his ſubjects. In- 
deed 
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deed it appears that his talents for government were 
much ſuperior to theirs, and that Henry, in committing 
the care of the realm to him, would have made a wiſe 
choice, if it were fafe for a king to have a lieutenant very 
able and great, in a part of his empire remote from his 
own eye, and not fully reduced under the power of laws. 

From the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, 
when the province of Cork or South Munſter had been 
equally parted between Milo de Cogan and Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, they had quietly governed it, in good 
harmony with each other, and conftant peace with the 
natives, during almoſt five years. Before the end of 
that term, in the year eleven hundred and eighty-two, 
a conference being appointed by Milo de Cogan, with 
ſome Engliſh at Waterford, upon a plain near Liſmore, 
while he waited for them there, a band of Iriſh armed 
with axes, under a chieftain of that country, named 
Mac Tyre, at whoſe houſe he had been aſked to 
lodge that night, ſuddenly coming behind him, murdered 


him and five knights who were careleſsly fitting by his 


{ide on the graſs. Among theſe was a young and valiant 
ſon of Fitz-Stephen, lately married to Cogan's daughter. 
The news of their death had been hardly brought to that 
lord, when he was himſelf beſieged in Cork by vaſt mul- 
titudes of the Iriſh, who, under Dermod Mac Carthy, 
and almoſt all the other heads of clans in thoſe parts, had 
joined Mac Tyre, whom they either had inſtigated to com- 
mit this murder, or deſired to protect from the vengeance 
of the Englith, as ſoon as they heard the deed was done. 
But Raymond Fitz- Gerald, being appriſed of the danger 
his uncle was in, took ſhipping at Wexford with twenty 


brave Engliſh knights, and a hundred ſoldiers more, partly 


| horſemen, partly archers, and failed along the coaſt to 


3 Cork, 
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Cork, which on the ſide of the ſea was entirely open, as 
the Iriſh had no fleet. This ſuccour enabled Fitz- Stephen 
to repel. the aſſaults of the enemy, and forced their chiefs 
to a peace. It does not appear that Mac Tyre was de- 
livered. up to juſtice, as he ought to have been; but great 
numbers of the Irifh are ſaid to have fallen in the ſeveral 
actions after Raymond's arrival; and ſome of them left 
the country, among whom it is probable this traitor might 
fly from the puniſhment due to his crime, if he was not 
among the ſlain, | 

When intelligence came to King Henry in England of — 
the death of Milo de Cogan, he ſent Richard, «Ty brother fupra. 
of the deceaſed, who was an officer not 34 DA to him. 
either in courage or conduct, to be joined with Fitz- 
Stephen (as Milo had been) in the government; of Cork, 
and to carry over. with him a band of choſen ſoldiers, be 
a preſent recruit to the garriſon of that town. An ad- 
ditional. force came from Wales, at the end of F ebruary in- 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-three, under the con- 
duct of Philip Barry, a nephew of Fitz-Stephen, for the 
defence of the province. Thus tranquillity was reſtored to 
the Engliſh colony in South Munſter. 

The Iriſh annals inform us, that, in the. year eleven 
hundred and eighty-three, a civil war breaking out be- 
tween Roderick, king of Conaught, and his ſon Conor 
Manmoy, the father agreed to compoſe this unnatural 
quarrel, and reſtore. peace to his country by retiring to a 
convent. This Iriſh monarch was moſt unhappy in his 
children. He had puniſhed the revolt of one of his ſons 
by. putting out: that prince s eyes, and was now depoſed by 
another. 

About the beginning of September in 5 5 year eleven lodem, 
hundred and eighty- four, a reſolution being taken, by MIN 
Henry and his council, to recal Hugh de Lacy a ſecond 
time 
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time into England, Philip de Worceſter, a courtier 
much in favour with the king and eſteemed a good ſoldier, 
was ſent into Ireland to govern that kingdom as deputy 
to Henry and his ſon Prince John, attended by a troop 
of forty knights. To this gentleman Lacy reſigned 


the government, and together with that the cuſtody of 


the capital, but found ſome excuſe for not going to 
England, and retired into Meath, of which province 


Henry's grant had made him lord. The brſt act of 


his ſucceſſor in the adminiſtration of the realm was to 


reſume all the lands of the royal demeſne which he had 


alienated from it and given to his friends. This being done 
without any oppoſition from him, that lord, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty- five, went, at the head of the 
army of the crown, into the province of Uiſter. 

Donald O' Lachlyn, prince (or petty king) of Tyrone, hav- 
ing ſubdued a rebellion within his own diſtrict, had, in the 


year eleven hundred and eighty-two, led his forces to make 
war againſt John de Curcy, with whom he had a ſharp 


conflict, but in the end was defeated. This battle, which 

Was fought at Dunbo in Antrim, broke the ſtrength of the 
Iriſh, and reduced all thoſe parts under the power of the 
conqueror, But it was requiſite that the natives of the 


whole realm of Ulſter, who hitherto had not ſeen any ge- 


neral of the Engliſh except John de Curcy, ſhould, be 
taught by the preſence of a. lord lieutenant among them, 
at the head of a royal army, that there was in Ireland ano- 


ther officer, inveſted by king Henry and his fon with a 
power ſuperior to that baron's, and who was able to 


make himſelf obeyed, as well by him as by them. Philip 
de Worceſter therefore marched into the heart of this 
province, and met with no reſiſtance. At Armagh he ob- 
rained, or (as Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays) extorted from the 


clergy, a tribute of ſome gold, on what pretence we know 


not; 
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not; but that hiſtorian complains of it as an execrable 
ſacrilege. Perhaps it was a fine for their having aided 
O'Lachlyn in the late war againſt Curcy, or their pro- 
portion of a general tribute demanded from all the Iriſh 
in Ulſter, as an acknowledgement of the ſovereignty of the 
crown of England over them, in like manner as all the other 
provinces in the iſland were tributary to Henry by virtue 
of former conventions. From Armagh the lord deputy 
went to Down-Patrick, John de Curcy's head quarters, 


and having ſettled, to his mind, the king's affairs in that 


country, he left it, as before, under Curcy's guard and 
rule, and returned to Dublin before the end of March. 

It has already been faid that Lawrence O'Tool, arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, had died in the year eleven hundred 
and eighty-one; to whom, on the recommendation of 
Henry, ſucceeded an Engliſhman, whoſe name was Cumin, 
and who had been chaplain to that prince. The election 
was made at Eveſham in Worceſterſhire, by ſome of the 
clergy of the city of Dublin, deputed to chuſe him. 
The next year he received prieſt's orders at Velitri 
from Pope Lucius the Third, and was afterwards 
conſecrated archbiſhop of Dublin by that pontiff at Rome. 
In the year eleven hundred and eighty-four the king ſent 
him into Ireland, where he remained till John came. 
On the laſt day of March in the year eleven hundred and 
eighty-five that prince went from Pembroke, conducted 
by the grand juſticiary, Glanville, to embark in Milford 
Haven, where a fleet of fixty ſhips was prepared to tranſ- 
port a large body of cavalry, four hundred of which were 
knights, and another of foot, that were archers. With 
this army, which, added to the Engliſh forces in Ireland, 
appeared more than ſufficient to eſtabliſh his power over 
all the inhabitants of that ifle, he arrived at Waterford 
on the firſt of April. The archbiſhop of Dublin and 
ather Engliſh lords reccived him at his landing. Theſe 
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fwore fcalty to him; and ſoon afterwards many chieftains 
of the [Iriſh in thoſe parts, who had always lived quietly 
under the Engliſh, government from the time of their firſt 
ſubmitting themſelves to it, waited on him in Waterford, 
and congratulated him on his happy arrival among them, 
acknowledging him as their lord, and giving him what 
nem. Ex they called the hiſs of peace. But he and the young nobles 
Who attended upon hir received them with derifion, 
and ſome of theſe were ſo rude as to pull them by their 
beards, which, according to the ancient mode of their 
country, different from that of the Normans and Engliſh 
in thoſe days, they wore long and thick. Uncivitiſed 
nations are proud, and more patiently bear oppreſſion from 
foreigners than ridicule and contempt. The Iriſh who 
thought very highly of themſelves, and ſtill more highly 
of their anceſtors, whoſe cuſtoms. they followed, were 
much enraged at this treatment. Thoſe to whom the of- 
fenſe had been imprudently given withdrew themſelves 
and the people of their clans or ſepts from their places of 
abode, as ſoon as they could, and took refuge in the terri- 
tory of Donald O'Brian, prince (or king) of Limerick ; to 
whom, and to Dermod Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond, 
(who Kill retained the title of king of Cork) and ta Roderick 
O'Conor, king of Conaught, they poured forth their com- 
plaints, with a warm indignation, againſt John and his 
courtiers, repreſenting him as a boy, ſurrounded by other 
boys, who were his only counſellors, from whom no ma- 
ture counſels, no ſteadineſs, ng ſecurity to the Iriſh nation, 
could be hoped for; but worſe inſults, worſe injuries, muſt 
be daily expected, if theſe were tamely endured. The 
three princes dd not doubt, that, if thoſe of their country- 
men who had always been. peaceable and loyal to the. 
Engliſh were treated in ſuch a manner, they, who by 
frequent revolts had drawn on. themſelves the nee 
4 0 
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ol that nation, would have greater evils to fear: for which 

reaſon, inſtead of going to wait on John and ſw eating fealty 
to bim; as they had intended to do, they pledged their 
faith to each other, that, laying aſide their o,] n quatrels, 
they would join to aſſert; at the peril of their lives, 95 
ancient Hberty, rights, and honour of their country. 
important to a prince, in the outſet of his government, are 
all his words and actions, and the conduct of thoſe who are 
about his perſon! All that authority over the minds of 
the Iriſh, which the courteſy, gravity, and prudence of 
Henry, during his abode in their iſland, had happily 
gained, was loſt in a few days by the petulant levity of 
John and his courtiers; the good will of that people, on 
which Henry had deſired to eſtabliſh his dominion, being 
mfantly turned into a national hatred - | 
Of the events of the war which followed this league 
the abbot of Peterborough and Hoveden have left this ſhort 
account, that John loſt, in many conflicts, which he had 
with the Iriſh, almoſt his whole army; the greateſt part 
of it having forfakett his ſtandard, and gon into the 
enemy's ſervice; which deſertion was cauſed by his having 
with-held from them, and applied to other uſes, the 
money due for their wages. But Giraldus Cambrenſie, 
who was with him in Ireland, imputes his bad ſucceſs, 
not to any of his Engliſh ſoldiers deſerting to the Iriſh, 
but to his being ill adviſed, ill ſerved, and ill obeyed. 

This author ſays that he gave the lands of ſome Irith, 
who, from the firſt entrance of Fitz-Stephen and Strofg⸗ 
bow into their country, Hd faithfully ferved the Engliſh, 
to ſome of the new comers whom he had brought over 
with him ; the effe& of which was, that the former, by the 
knowledge they had gained while they lived in familiar 
acquaintance with the E ngliſh, became uſeful informers 


and guides to the enemy in all attempts againſt them: 
H h h 2 That 
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That he committed the cuſtody of the maritime cities and 
caſtles, with the diſtricts —— and the receipt of the 
tributes, Which ſhould have ſupplied the cubic. ſervices, 
to thoſe Who threw them away in uſeleſs expences, to 
maintain their own riots: | That the care of the government 
and chief commands of the army were entruſted by him 
to men better ſxilled in the arts of peace than of war, who 


conſequently did nothing againſt the enemy; and that all 


his houſhold troops, purſuing the example ſet by their 
leaders, paſſed moſt of their time in the towns on the ſea- 
coaſt, given up to intemperance with women and wine, 
While the frontiers were expoſed, without proper guards, to 
continual attacks, depredations, and burnings. The ſame 


writer adds, that the Welſh and Engliſh ſoldiers eſtabliſhed 


in Ireland, to whoſe, valour 8 of that country 


was owing (fo far as it had been conquered) were unemployed 
by this prince, who, from a jealouſy of their chiefs, was 
unwilling tos call them to join in any action with thoſe he 
had brought over, or ever to aſk their advice; which they 
ſceing, and repining that their ſervices chould be 1lighted, 


or their fidelity doubted, retired and were ſilent, while 


the want of their aid, and the ignorance, ſloth, and de- 
bauchery of thoſe whom John employed or conſulted, 
entirely ruined his affairs. 

From the Iriſh, Annals we learn, that, preſently after 
the arrival of John, Roderick O'Conor, aſſiſted by Donald 
O'Brian, his half-brother, and the Englith of Munſter, 
came out of the monaſtery, into which the rebellion of his 
ſon, Conor Manmoy, had forced him to retire, and re- 
covered his throne from that prince, with whom he made 
ſome agreement, the particulars of which are not told. 
But the annals fay that O'Brian, in the war which ſuc- 
ceceded to this peace, defeated the Engliſh, and that an 
officer much in favour with John, whom they call his 


foſter- 
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foſter- brother; was ſlain in the battle. They likewiſe 
add that John ſent heavy complaints into England againſt 
Hugh de Lacy, who could not bear to have hir government 
of Ireland ſuperſeded by him, and uſed his utmoſt endeuvours 
to' ferip him of bis regal rights. From theſe words we may 
mfer that one principal cauſe of John's misfortunes in 
Ireland was the the diſcontent of this lord, Who, by his ex- 
tenſive connexions, and the ſuperiority of His talents, was 
able to obſtruct all che meaſures of that prince, and to 


diſgrace him in all his undertakings. Certain it is that 


King Henry, on the accounts he received of the ſtate of 
things in that iſland, thought it neceſſary to recal his fon 
from thence, and to give the entire adminiſtration of 
government, with the chief command of the forces, to the 
brave John de Curcy. On the ſeventeenth of December, 


in the year eleven hundred and ei ghty-five, the prince re- 


turned into England. But, before 1 relate the enſuing 
tranſactions in that country or in Ireland, notice muſt be 
taken of ſome preceding events, which, dating the courſe 
of this year, had happened abroad. 

On the fixteenth of April, King Henry, aceohnpanicl by 
the Patriarch of Jeruſalem and many Engliſh lords, paſſed 
from Dover to Witſand, and from thence into Normandy. 
The king, on his firſt arrival in that dutchy, aſſembled his 
troops with all poſſible expedition, in order to force his 
ſon Richard, who, while he (the king) was in England, 
had raviged the territories of Geoffrey in Bretagne, and 
ſtill perſiſted in that unnatural war, to lay down his arms. 
What new quarrel had ſo ſoon diſturbed the reconciliation 
between theſe two princes, which their father had made in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty- four, no account is 
given to us in any hiſtory” of thoſe times. All we know 
is, that Richard was certainly the aggreſſor, and had ated 
againſt his father's prohibition in thus attacking his bro- 


ther 
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ther. It was probably at the head of ſome mercehary 


troops the ready inſtruments of alb evil) that he made theſe 
incurſions; but, re his forces were, he ſcemed diſpoſed 
to reſiſt his father's commands, and maintain himſelf in 


Poitou independent of that monarch, who there upon had 


recourſe to an extraordinary method Jof reducing him to 


obedience. He fent him a mandate, which: ordered him 
to give up the dutchy of Aquitaine to his mother, Queen 
Eleanor, who then was in Normandy ;/ and it was notified 
to him, that, if this was not done without delay, a great 
army ſhould march to put her in poſſeſſion of her in- 
heritance, and chaſtiſe his rebellion againſt her and his 
father with a rod of iron. On receiving this order, Richard, 
by the advice of all his friends, ſubmitted quietly to ir, and 


returned to his father's court in Normandy. 


From this procceding it ſeems, that, although Henry, 
by virtue of his marriage with Eleanor, was earl of Poitou 
and duke of Aquitaine, yet her right in that earldom and 


the other parts of the dutchy remained entire; and he him- 


ſelf judged that Richard would not diſpute her claim; as 
in fact he did not. But how Eleanor could find means 
to prevail on her huſband to let her make that claim, or 
what induced him to it, if it was his own deſire, one can- 
not eaſily ſee. For, after what ſhe had done, it was not 
prudent or ſafe to let her be free from all controul, and en- 
truſted with the exerciſe of ſovereign power over her na- 
tural ſubjects. Perhaps he took this method of ſeparating 
from her as the gentleſt he could find, permitting her to live 
upon her own domains, rather than where he reſided, and 
where her eyes, which he knew to be exceedingly piercing, 
might too narrowly inſpect every part of his conduct. 

A conference was ſoon afterwards held on the borders 
of France and Normandy, between Henry and Philip, 
concerning the aid to be given to the Holy Land, on the 


preſſing 
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preſſing inſtances of Heraclius, the patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
who attended them at this meeting. They both promiſed large 
ſupplies of money and men; but the patriarch, who deſired 
that one of Henry's ſons (if the king himſelf could not go) 
ſhould be inſtantly ſent on this ſervice, being diſappointed 


in this, the principal object of his negotiations, departed 


much diſcontented, and about the end of June, in this year 
eleven hundred and eighty-five, returned to Jeruſalem, 
which he filled with great diſmay, by putting an end to 


the hopes, conceived before in that city, and entertained 


by himſelf, of his bringing thither a prince of the Angevin 
family, to take the command over all the nobility there, 
whoſe competitions with each other, from nearly equal 


pretenſions, now weakened the whole ſtate. Soon aſter 
his arrival, a knight templar, born in England, and named 
Robert de St. Alban, being afraid that the Holy Land, in 
its preſent bad condition, could not long be defended againſt 
Saladin, who was then at Damaſcus preparing to invade it, 
deſerted to that prince, and having gained credit with him 


by openly embracing the Mahometan faith, propoſed to 


him a project, which ſeemed ſo well contrived; and ſo likely. 
to do him a moſt important ſervice, that he married this 


apoſtate to a daughter of his ſiſter, and put under his com- 


mand a powerful army, two parts of which were detached, 
in ſeparate bodies, to ravage ſeveral diſtricts of the realm 
of Jeruſalem, on each ſide of that city, but at ſome diſtance 


from it. The alarm of theſe attacks drawing thither the 
chief ſtrength of all the Chriſtian troops, and the capital 
being left inſufficiently guarded, as Robert had foreſeen, 
he led his third diviſion, unoppoſed by any enemy, directly 
to the gates. But, While he was there expecting an anſwer 
to his ſummons, with much confidence that the place 
would be inſtantly yielded to him, the ſmall garriſon which 
was in it, and ſome of the. braveſt of the citizens, taking 
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with them a croſs, believed to be that on which our Saviour 


had ſuffered, ſallied forth on a ſudden, and, by a bold, 
unlooked for charge, ſo daunted the Saracens, that they 
fled in great confuſion. Many of them were ſlain in their 
flight by the Chriſtians, who aſcribed to the croſs, which 
they had uſed as their ſtandard, the victory they had 
gained, And, undoubtedly, it was helped by the enthu- 
ſiaſtic courage, which the fight of that object and the 
power they imagined it would have to aſſiſt them infuſed 
into their minds. Thus Jeruſalem was delivered from the 
danger of this treaſon: but the two detachments which 
Robert had ordered to invade other regions of Pa- 
leſtine, deſtroyed many places, particularly the towns 
of Jericho and Sebaſte, with all the open country 


adjacent thereunto, and the government was informed that 


Saladin himſelf now intended to lead another army into the 
Holy Land. With a view to gain time for the arrival of 
ſuccours from England, France, and other countries, 
where many barons = knights, by the exhortation of the 
pope and the patriarch Heraclius, had been induced to 
take the croſs, the knights templars and hoſpitallers nego- 


tiated with the ſultan, and purchaſed of him a truce till the 


end of Eaſter next enſuing, for ſixty thouſand beſants. 
Soon after this convention the king of Jeruſalem died, and 
left his crown to his nephew, the ſon ot Sibylla, who being 
a, child of no more than nine years old, his mother and 
father-in-law, Guy de Luſignan, really governed the 
kingdom. 

On the twenty-fourth of November, in this year eleven 
hundred and eighty-five, died Pope Lucius the Third. 
His pontificate had been ſhort, yet long enough to decree 
(for the better preventing the growth of hereſies, which 


alarmed the ſee of Rome) that eccleſiaſtics convicted of 


Maing any opinions againſt the faith ſhould be deprived of 
| | their 
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their orders, and of any benefices they poſſeſſed, and be 


then delivered over to the ſecular power for condign puniſh- 
ment, if they did not make a publick abjuration of their 
errors, without delay, before the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
to which they belonged. Laymen convicted, and not ab- 
Juring their errors, were likewiſe to be brought before the 
ſecular judge, and puniſhed by him. Perſons only ſuſ- 
pected, if they did not prove their innocence by a proper 
juſtification, were to undergo the ſame pains: but thoſe 


who after abjuration, or juſtifying themſelves, had relapſed, 


were to be. given up, without hope of any further 
hearing, to the ſecular judge, for pumiſhment. It appears 
that the puniſhment of hereticks at this time was burning 
alive: For I find in a French contemporary writer, that in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty three many ſuffered 
the torment of that moſt dreadful death in Flanders; the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, as legate from the pope, and the 
earl of Flanders himſelf, aſſiſting in the judgement. 
That none might eſcape from the flames, the council of 
Verona eſtabliſhed a general inquiſition, directing every 
biſhop, by himſelf, his archdeacon, or other capable 
perſons, to viſit twice in a year thoſe places in his dioceſe 
which were ſuſpeted to have any hereticks in them, and 
oblige two or three of the reputable inhabitants, or even 
the whole vicinage (if it ſhould be thought proper) to cer- 
tify upon oath, whether they knew of any ſuch, or of any 
who held ſecret meetings, or led a difterent life from the 
generality of the catholicks. If they did, they were or- 
dered to denounce them to the biſhop, or to the archdeacon ; 


one or other of whom was required to call before him the 


parties ſo accuſed. An oath was likewiſe to be taken, by 
earls, barons, governors, and magiſtrates of all kinds, 
that they would aſſiſt the church in the execution of this 
decree, on pain, (if they failed to do it) of loſing their 
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offices and being incapacitated ever to hold any other. 
Any city, which ſhould oppoſe or neglect to obey the ſaid 
decree on the biſhop's requiſition, was to be deprived of all 
commerce with other towns and of the epiſcopal ſee. All 
favourers of hereſy were to be noted with perpetual infamy, 
and deemed incapable of being advocates or witneſſes in a 
cauſe, or of exercifing any public function whatſoever. 
To this iniquitous, cruel, and moſt unchriſttan ſyſtem of 
perſecution, the emperor was conſenting; and theſe were 
the firſt fruits of the union lately reſtored, by his recon- 
ciliation with the ſee of Rome, between the imperial and 


pontifical powers | 


On the tenth of March, in the year eleven hundred 
and eighty-f1x, the kings of England and France had an 


interview at Giſors, in which the affair of Richard's pro- 


poſed marriage with the princeſs Adelais was reſumed by 


her brother, who preſſed the concluſion of it, and extorted 


from Henry, who had no excuſe to make, a promiſe upon 


oath, that it ſhould be accompliſhed without any further 


unneceſſary delay. But ſome time was gained by the break- 


ing out of a war, in which Richard was employed. Henry 


altered the whole ſyſtem upon which he had proceeded the 
year before. Inſtead of keeping Richard out of Aquitaine, 
and leaving Eleanor there, he now ſent that prince thither, 
with a great ſum of money, and with orders to raiſe an army 
there, which he was to lead agaiſt the earl of "Toulouſe. 
While theſe preparations were making, at the end of 
the month of April, the king went into England, and 


took with him his queen, whom ſoon afterwards he 


again confined in a priſon, from which ſhe was not 
delivered till after his death, when Richard, her ſon, 
ſet her free. What occaſioned this change in her huſband's 


treatment of her, the very imperfe& accounts of this part 


of his life have given us no intimation. Probably, there- 
HEAT fore, 
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fore, her offence was not of a political but a private na- 
ture; ſome ſecret which the writers of thoſe times could 
not penetrate, or were afraid to report. Our chronicles, 
which have left this matter ſo dark, afford us no better 
lights concerning the nature and origin of the quarrel with 
the earl of Toulouſe, Henry's claim to that earldom, 
which had cauſed the former war between him and the 
earl, had been given up, in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-two, by an amicable agreement; the earl binding 


himſelf to hold it as a fief of the dutchy of Aquitaine, under 


homage and fealty, by the ſervice of a hundred knights, 
and a yearly preſent of forty of the fineſt horſes in the 
country, Perhaps he had failed to ſend the ſtipulated 
force, at Henry's requiſition, on occaſion of ſome of the 
late diſturbances in Poitou, or other parts of the dutchy : 
but, whatever he had done to draw on himſelf this attack, 
Richard made it with ſuch a ſuperiority of valour and con- 
duct, that, within a very ſhort time, the greater part of 
the earldom was conquered by that prince. The ear], 


flying before him from one poſt to another, ſent meſſage 


after meſſage to implore the king of France, as his ſovereign 
and near kinſman, to give him ſome aſſiſtance in this ex- 
tremity: but he could obtain none: from whence it may be 
inferred, either that Philip diſapproved the grounds of the 


war on his fide, or that powerful reaſons inclined that 


king, at this time, to avoid any quarrel with Henry and 


Richard. Indeed his interfering in favour of the earl 
might have given Henry a pretence to break off or delay 
Richard's marriage with his ſiſter, which neither her 
honour, nor his, could longer endure to have poſtponed. 
While the glory of Henry's arms was ſuſtained and en- 
creaſed in Aquitaine by his ſon, that king was in England, 
attending, with his uſual, unwearied application, to the 
various affairs of that realm. His, fixſt care was to fill 
2 25 11319 the 
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the extraordinary number of epiſcopal ſees vacant there; 
namely, Lincoln, Cheſter, Hereford, Saliſbury, Exeter, 
Wincheſter, Carliſle, and York. It has been mentioned 
before, that, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-two, 
Geoffrey, Henry's natural fon by Roſamond Clifford, had 
been. choſen biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards taking arms, 
for the defence of his father, did him eminent ſervice 
againſt the rebel lords in the northern parts of England. 
But though, as a ſoldier, he gained a great reputation, he 
was very. deficient in his duty as a churchman, neglecting 
to be conſecrated, or even to take prieſt's orders, and yet 
enjoying the profits of his biſhoprick, till the year eleven 
hundred and eighty-one, when Pope Alexander the Third 
ſent a mandate to. Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


which required that prelate to compel him, by eccleſiaſtical 


cenſures, no longer to defer what could not without ſcandal 
be any longer diſpenſed with; or to renounce his election. 
He choſe the latter, from a ſenſe of his incapacity to 
ſuſtain the epiſcopal charge, or from a greater in- 
clination to the pleafures and liberty of a ſecular life. 
On his refigning his ſee, the office of chancellor was. 
given to him by his father, with other revenues to the 
value of a thouſand marks a year in Normandy and in 
England, equivalent to an income of ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling in this country at this time. But the vacancy 
was not filled till the year eleven hundred and eighty- three; 
and in the following year the new biſhop was tranſlated to 
the archbiſhoprick of Rouen; ſo this ſee was again in the 
cuſtody of the. king, who enjoyed: the profits of it till his 
return into England in this year eleven hundred and eighty- 
fixz He now. recommended Hugh, a Burgundian by birth, 
who was prior of a Carthuſian convent at Witham in the 
county of Somerſet, to the choice of the chapter. No 
monks of this order had: been ſettled in England till the 

— | year 
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year eleven hundred and eighty-one, when the king 
brought them over, admiring the auſterity and total ab- 
ſtraction from the world, which diſtinguiſhed theirs from 
all other monaſtical inſtitutions, then known in the Weſtern 
church. But the chapter of Lincoln, not pleaſed to have 
for their biſhop a foreigner and a monk, who was likely 
to carry the ſeverity of his convent into his dioceſe, pro- 
poſed to the king his own treaſurer Richard, who was 
alſo. dean of Lincoln, cr Godfrey de. Lucy, a canon of that 
church, and one of Henry's. chaplains, or another chaplain, . 
named Herbert, Who was a canon. of. Lincoln and arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. But Henry told them, * all theſe 
were already rich enough; and, for the future, he would 
never beſtow any biſhoprick from favour, or interceſſion, 
or. any other. motive. than fancere belief that his choice 
would be pleaſing to God.” Hereupon they conſented to 
his recommendation, and Hugh was elected. In ſupply- 
ing ſome. of the other ſees he met with ſome difficulties 
not worth mentioning here. I: will only take notice, that, 
for the archbiſhoprick of York, five perſons, who were offered 
to his option by the chapter, were all refuſed by 
him; and the {ce continued vacant till after his death. ; 
The ſmall biſhoprick of Carliſle had been without a biſhop 1.1... 
almoſt twenty-nine years; and he who now was elected 
refuſed to accept it without an augmentation of it's reve- wat 
nues, . which Henry made, to the value of three hundred wart] 
marks a year, by the. gift of. two royal manors, . and .ſome. 
defalcations from neighbouring benefices, which had wealth 
to ſpare. William of Newbury ſays, that, when this Neubrigens. 
prince was blamed for keeping prelacies too long vacantt, 
and applying the revenues to ſecular uſes, he aſked, Gibbon ot 
te whether it was not better that they ſhould be employed | 
to anſwer the neceſſary ſervices of the realm, than to main 
tain the luxury of the prelates, who. ered e, u BOOT 
rom 
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from the primitive biſhops, being languid in all their 
ſpiritual duties, but ardent lovers of this world?” The 
ſame hiſtorian obſerves, - that this plea rather ſerved to 
condemn and diſhonour thern, than to juſtify Henry. A 
better excuſe would have been the great unwillingneſs of 
the people to be burthened with new taxes in any exigence 


of the ſtate, which in thoſe times was the cauſe of many 


irregular and blameable methods to ſupply the publick 
wants. 

Before I end the account of eccleſiaſtical matters in the 
courſe of this year, it may be worth obſervation, that ſome 
Spaniſh aſtrologers (inſtructed by the Moors in that pre- 
ed ſcience, as well as in moſt of their other real know- 
ledge) having foretold that in the month of September of 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-fix, from the con- 


junction of planets in Libra, which they called a formy 


en, great tempeſts would ariſe in the weſtern parts of the 

world, and be followed by a pettilence, with many other 
evils; ſuch credit was given to this prediction in England, 
and ſuch a terror cauſed by it, that, to avert the impend- 
ing calamities, the archbiſhop of Canterbury ordered a 
general faſt of three days to be obſerved in his province. It 
appears, that not only the Mahometan and the Chriſtian 
princes of Spain, and the king of Sicily, Henry's ſon-in- 
law, had aftrologers in their ſervice, but the conſtable of 
Cheſter had one belonging to him: yet Henry himſelf had 
none; which ſhews that his mind re ſiſted the contagion of 
this deluſive folly, from which, even in times of much leſs 
ignorance and credulity, many perſons of high rank, and of 
no mean underſtandings, have not been free. The Chothice 
aſtrologer ventured to publiſh a prediction, very different 
from the former, though founded on the ſame conjunction 
of planets, in which he ſaid, that ozr climate would mitigate 
heir malignity, and interpreted ſome of the ſigns more 
favourably ; 
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favourably ; while from others he foretold, not tempeſts 
or plagues, but other miſchiefs which threatned the 10b/es 


of this land, yet which they might avert by penitence, - 


prayers, and amendment of their lives. This partly ſaved 
his credit: but the Spaniſh aſtrologers loſt theirs; the 
ſeaſon proving, in a more than uſual degree, ſerene and 
benignant. | 

The deceaſe of Gilbert, prince, or chieftain, of Galloway, 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty- five, had occaſioned 


a bloody civil war in that country. For Duncan, Gilbert's. 


fon, being detained. as a hoſtage to King Henry in England, 
purſuant to the agreement of the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-{1x, Roland nephew to Gilbert, whoſe: father, in 
the year eleven hundredand ſeventy-five, had been murdered 
by Duncan, ſeeing now a fair occaſion, not only to re- 
cover his. patrimonial lands, which his uncle had ſeized, 
but to gain the whole province, got together ſome auxiliary 
or mercenary forces, and being joined by the people, from 
their hatred to the nobles, who had favoured his uncle, 
quickly ſubdued all that party, put to death the moſt 
powerful and wealthy among them, confiſcated their 
eſtates, and built thereon many caſtles, to ſecure the do- 
minions, his proſperous arms had acquired. This revo- 
lution layed Henry under very great difficulties, as to the 
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part he ought to take, Roland's father, whoſe blood had. 


been thus avenged by his ſon, was, on the fide of his mo- 
ther, related to that monarch; and Roland himſelf had 
undoubtedly ſuffered great injuſtice from Gilbert. Yet, 
Duncan having been made the hoſtage of a treaty 
between Henry and Gilbert, which the latter had not 
broken, it concerned Henry's honour, that, while he re- 
mained in that ſtate, his abſence from Galloway ſhould: 
not prejudice any claim he could lawfully make. And 


Roland, by the violent methods he had. taken to poſſeſs 


kimſelf 
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himſelf of that country, had acted in contempt of an abſo- 


lute prohibition, ſignified to him, when firſt he took up 


arms, by the juſticiaries of that king. Theſe conſidera- 
tions having been duly weighed, he was ſummoned to ap- 
pear, and anſwer to Henry in his ſupreme court of juſtice, 
for what he had done: but, if he would not obey, 
the king of Scotland was ordered, as his lord and Henry's 
vaſſal, to ſubdue and chaſtize him. Hereupon Roland 
levied a numerous army, and barricading all the paſſes that 
led into his country with the trunks and branches of trees 
cut down for that purpoſe, reſolved to ſtand on his de- 
fence. Henry, informed of theſe proceedings, did not 
think it expedient, that the Scots, now his ſubjeQs, 
ſhould bear alone the whole burthen and danger of this 
war, but called forth all his tenants by military ſervice in 
the ſeveral counties of England, and marched with them 
to Carliſle; at which place the king of Scotland and his 


brother came to him, with propoſitions from Roland, who 
deſired to obtain the benefit of a peace through their in- 


terceſſions. Henry ſent them to bring the Gallowegian 


chief to him: but, he refuſing to come without a ſafe con- 
duct, they, with Ranulph de Glanville and Hugh, biſhop 
of Durham, were impowered to give him the ſecurities he 
deſired, and brought him to Carliſle. There a peace was 
concluded on the following conditions, that he ſhould 


keep poſſeſſion of that part of Galloway which his father 
Uchtred had held, but ſhould ſtand to the judgement of 
the King of England's court, concerning the land which 
his uncle had poſſeſt before Uchtred's death, and Duncan 


claimed to inherit. For the performance of this, he de- 


livered up his three ſons as hoſtages to Henry, and ſwore 
fealty to him and to the heirs of his crown, as his ſupreme 
lords, by the king of Scotland's command. That prince 


and his brother David took likewiſe an oath, that, if 


Roland 
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Roland ſhould depart from the terms of this convention, 
and from his allegiance to the king of England, they 
would faithfully aſſiſt that monarch againſt him, till due 
ſatisfaction was given. 

One ſhould have thought this a ſufficient guarantee; 
but ſo great was the terror of excommunication in that age, 
even among the moſt lawleſs and barbatous people, 
that the biſhop of Glaſgow's ſwearing, on the relicks of 
ſaints, to excommunicate Roland, and put his territory 


under an interdict, if he did not keep this agreement, was 


judged neceſſary to be added to the other ſecurities, as the 
ſtrongeſt curb on that prince. 

Thus did Henry get rid of a very troubleſome war, 
which might have coſt him the blood of many of his 
ſubjects, and from which he could not hope to draw 
any benefit, by a fair accommodation of the claims of thoſe 
princes whoſe quarrels had diſturbed the peace of thetr 
country; at the fame time confirming to himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors the ſovereignty over Galloway, with the ac- 
knowledgement and concurrence of the Scottifh king and 
nation. 

About this time news was boeight of an important 
event which had happened in Ireland. Afﬀer the recall 
of Prince John, the active valour of Curcy, to whom 
Henry had given the government of that iſle m the 
abſence of his ſon, and who was fit for the office, had 
repelled and reſtrained the incurſions of the Iriſh, but 
could not prevent Hugh de Lacy, whoſe abilities were 
ſtill greater, from exerciſing a power independent on him, 
and dangerous to the crown, in many parts of the country. 
The Iriſh annals affirm, that this lord, having ſettled his 
vaſſals and partizans through all the province of Meath 
in it's utmoſt extent, took the title of King of Meath 


and of the neighbouring territories, Breffny and Orgial, 
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received tribute from Conaught, and extended his authority 


over all Ireland, William of Newbury tells us, that he ſeemed 


to aſpire to make himſelf (not his ſovereign). maſter of that 


realm; and it was reported, he had even proceeded ſo far, 
as to order a regal diadem to be prepared for his own head, 
Henry, alarmed at this conduct, ſent him poſitive orders 
to return into England. But he Rill diſobeyed; which 
verified the ſuſpicions before conceived of him, PEE! greatly 
embarraſed the king. A war which would divide the 
Engliſh forces in Ireland, and turn the arms of one part 
of 1; an againſt the breaſts of the other, was ſuch an 


encouragement to the whole Iriſh nation, already ill diſ- 


poſed, to unite for the purpoſe of deſtroying them all, 


as could not with prudence be given. On the other 


hand, to connive at Lacy's obſtinate difobedience, and 
let him go on to confirm and ſtrengthen his power, in 


defiance of his ſovereign, was what neither the policy 
nor the ſpirit of Henry could any longer endure. But 
from this dilemma he now was unexpectedly freed. 
On the twenty- fifth of July, Lacy, who, for ſome time, 
had been ſuperintending the building of a caſtle on the 
border of Meath, went forth to take a view of ſome of the 
outworks, with only three Engliſh ſoldiers and an Iriſhman 


named O' Meey, whom the chieftain of Teffa, a ſmall diſtrict 


in Meath, had bred up in his family, and Lacy had lately 


| erte 3 in his. Converſing with this man, of whom 


he had no ſuſpicion, that baron advanced about a_ ſtone's 
throw before his other attendants; and, as he ſtooped to. 
mark the line of a fortification deſigned by him in that 
place, his companion ſeized the moment, and with an ax, 
which he drew from under his mantle, cut off his head at 
one ftroke, The guards, ſeeing him fall, ran inſtantly to 
avenge him on the murderer 3 ; but the diſtance they were: 

| at,. 
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at, and O'Meey's natural ſwiftneſs, which much exceeded 


their's, enabled him to eſcape into a neighbouring wood, 
where he eaſily eluded their purſuit. What provoked him 


to this deed we are not told: but it might be ſome offence 
which Lacy had given to the perſon or family of the 


chieftain of Teffa, from whom this aſſaſſin had received 


his firſt nurture. 


Thus, fortunately for Henry, the ambitious deſigns of this 
great lord, whom the regal power in Ireland could hardly 


ſubdue, were defeated by an act of private revenge | When 


the account of it was received by that king, he preſently 
ordered John to return into Ireland, and take into his 
cuſtody Lacy's caſtles and lands, during the nonage of 
Walter, the eldeſt ſon of that baron. But, before this 
command could be put in execution, Geoffry, duke of 


Bretagne, had died of a fever, on the nineteenth of 


Auguſt, at Paris. 

This prince, full of ſpirit, and endowed with great 
talents, had been, for ſome time paſt, caballing with 
Philip, to obtain from his father, by that king's interceſ- 
ſion, the earldom of Anjou. It was for the intereſt of the 
French monarchy, that the heir to the realm of England 
and all its dependencies ſhould not inherit this country, 
together with the two very powerful dutchies of Aquitaine 
and Normandy; and that it ſhould, in Henry's life-time, 
be given to a much lefs formidable potentate, the duke of 
Bretagne: eſpecially, as the hatred between him and his 
elder brother, which the interpoſition and authority of their 


father with difficulty reſtrained, would, after his deceaſe, 


be likely to keep them in continual diſcord, and force the 
younger to lean on the French king for ſupport. Philip 
therefore employed his mot ſollicitous endeavours to ſerve 


Geoffry in this point. But Henry would not agree to ſuch 


a propoſition without the free conſent of Richard, to whom 
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the inheritance of the earldom of Anjou belonged, and who 
vehemently oppoſed the alienation of it, as dividing a ſuc- 
ceſhon which unqueſtionably the greatneſs of 'the houſe of 
Plantagenet required to be preſerved entire, Geoffry, thus 
diſappointed of what he ardently coveted, and almoſt 
equally angry with his father and brother, reſolved to 
throw himſelf into the arms of Philip; and, uſing the 
pretence of a tournament held at Paris, concerted with 
that king the meaſures to be taken for extorting by force 
the boon he could not gain. It is ſaid, he propoſed the 
invading of Normandy: but, whatever were his deligns, 
(which the hiſtory of thoſe times has not well explained) 
the hand of Providence cruſhed them in the bud, Some 
contemporary authors only mention a fever as the cauſe of 
his death: but others tell us, that he and his horſe were 
thrown down in the tournament above-mentioned, by the 
ſhock of the lances of the oppoſite body of knights, and 
trampled upon by their horſes; after which, through the 
care that was employed to heal him, he ſeemed well re- 
covered; but, while he was plotting with Philip, he was 
ſeized with a violent pain in his bowels, ſuppoſed to be the 
effect of ſome internal bruiſes; and a fever came on, which 
put an end to his life, 

The character of this prince, in other reſpe&s much the 
ſame, was diſtinguiſhed from that of his two elder brothers 
by a greater degreee of cunning. In the warmth of youth 
he diſſembled, he plotted, he deceived, like a veteran 
politician, He had an eloquent tongue, but it hardly ever 
{ſpoke the real ſenſe of his heart, No fits of remorſe, no 
return to any ſentiments of filial duty or love, ever checked 
his ambition in the purſuit of it's objects. His father's 
goodneſs in pardoning his former rebellions raiſed no gra- 
titude in him. Not even on his death-bed did he expreſs 

any forrow for his laſt intended treaſon. His father, 


therefore, 
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therefore, who was not uninformed of his guilt, ſhewed 
little concern for his loſs. But Philip, whoſe affections he 
had artfully won, and whoſe policy would have found it's 
account in his crimes, greatly lamented his death; and not 
only took care that his body ſhould be buried, with extra- 
ordinary honours and pomp, in St. Mary's church at Paris, 
but founded, at his own coſt, a perpetual proviſion for the 
maintenance of four prieſts, to put up prayers for his ſoul. 
It was the cuſtom of this monarch to unite acts of piety 


and ſuperſtitious devotion with political meaſures, which 


were far more agreeable to reaſon of ſtate than to the 
moral laws of God! + 

Soon after this event, Henry gave to the king of 
Scotland his kinſwoman Ermengarde, the daughter of 
Richard, viſcount of Beaumont, whoſe mother Conſtantia 
was an illegitimate child of King Henry the Firſt. This 
match, though leſs honourable than that before propoſed 
with the duke of Saxony's daughter, was made with the 
approbation of the barons of Scotland, for the fake of the 
alliance with the Engliſh royal family, defired by both na- 
tions. The ceremony was performed on the fifth of 
September, in Henry's palace at Woodſtock, by the 
miniſtry of Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
preſence of the father and mother of Ermengarde, of the 
King of England, of David, the King of Scotland's bro- 
ther, and of many other nobles belonging to both realms, 


before whom the royal bridegroom gave the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which Henry had reftored to him for that 


purpoſe, in dower to his bride, beſides forty knights 


fees, and a revenue of one hundred marks a year. The 


dower was ſmall for a queen; but the king of Scots was 


not rich, and probably her portion was not great. Henry, 
having joined their hands, left his palace to them, and 
went to another houſe ; but entertained them four days, 

| and: 
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and together with them all the nobles attending on the 
nuptials, in a magnificent manner, at his own expence. 
The princeſs of Saxony, whom the king of Scotland 
would have married, if he could have obtained the pope's 
leave, loſt this year another crown, offered to her by Bela, 
king of Hungary, While the embaſſadors of that prince 
were waiting for an anſwer in the court of her grand- 
father, who delayed it ſome time, he, thinking himſelf 
ſlighted, ſent others into France, to aſk in marriage 
Philip's ſiſter, the widow of young Henry; which pro- 
poſal being inſtantly accepted by Philip, an end was put 
to the treaty commenced with the Engliſh monarch for his 
grand-daughter Matilda, Perhaps the delay on his part, 
which deprived her of a match ſo defirable for her, may 
have been cauſed by his ſtaying, and not without her con- 
ſent, till the king of Scotland, by agreeing to marry ano- 
ther, ſhould have freed her Sad him from any poſſible im- 
putation of violating the engagements they had taken with 
him: a very proper and commendable delicacy of honour! 
The princeſs remained ſingle till after Henry's death, and then 
married a huſband of much inferior rank, the count of Perche. 
In the conference held at Giſors, on the tenth of March 
this year, ſome diſcontent which had feſtered in the mind 
of the king of France concerning his ſiſter Margaret's dower, 
which the king of England was to pay, had been removed. 
That queen had complained, (as it ſeems not unjuſtly) of 
its being too ſmall; and we find by a letter from Pope 
Lucius the Third, written in the year eleven hundred and 
eighty-four, that he was of her opinion: for he there ex- 
horts Henry, and even 1njoins him, for the remiſſion of his 
ſins, to make ſome addition to it; which was probably 
done in this meeting; as we are told the diſpute was ami- 
cably concluded : but what Henry gave is not mentioned. 


He would hardly have delayed ſo long to comply with 
ſuch 
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fuch an admonition, nor have ever put that princeſs under 
the neceſſity ,of having recourſe to it, if he had not been 
greatly diſſatisfied with her conduct while ſhe lived with 
his ſon. Perhaps he knew, ſhe had done him ill offices 
with her brother, or ſuſpe&ed that her influence over her 
huſband had been uſed to ſeduce him from his filial duty, 
in the latter part of his life. 

Prince John is not mentioned among thoſe who were 
preſent at the king of Scotland's marriage ; but probably 
he was there; for his father, on the news of his brother 


Geoftrey's deceaſe, had ſtopt him from going, as he was 


ready then to do, with the firſt fair wind, into Ireland. 
Why that event made a change in Henry's intentions 
with relation to that kingdom, no reaſon is given. It has 
been ſaid before, that, when he firſt conceived the idea 
of granting it to that prince, he obtained the conſent of 
Pope Alexander the Third to infeoff him in it, or any 
other of his ſons, at his own choice. Hoveden ſays, that, 
in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, by the con- 
ceſſion and confirmation of that Pontiff, he (Henry) con- 
ſtituted John King of Ireland, in the general council at 
Oxford. But it appears from records, that John only 
took the title of Lord of that iſland, /dominus Hibernie). 
Nor did his father himſelf, though he exerciſed all the 
plenitude of royal power there, aſſume any other; becauſe 
he had not been crowned, Yet it appears, that, before 
John went into Ireland, in the year eleven hundred and 
eighty-five, Henry had aſked the agreement of Pope Lucius 
the Third. to John's being crowned; which that Pontiff 
refuſed. We are not told on what reaſon this refuſal 
was granted; but, Urban the Third, foon after his elec- 
tion, granted to Henry a bull, which impowered him to 
cauſe any one of his ſons, whom he ſhould chuſe, to be 
crowned king of Ireland ; and ſent him, as a mark of his 
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(the pope's) conſent and confirmation, a crown of peacocks 
feathers interwoven with gold. | 
It is worthy of notice, that, although there appears to 
have been no variation in Henry's deſire of conferring on 
John the government of that kingdom, preferably to either 
of his two other ſons, yet he was ſolicitous that the choice 
ſhould be left entirely free to him; in order, I preſume, 
to make it more apparent that the gift was from him, not 
a favour conferred on any one of the three by the ſpecial 
grace of the court of Rome : but, this option being gained, 
he named John to the pope, and applied for a legate, 
to aſſiſt at the ceremony of that prince's coronation, 
On the twenty-fixth of December in this year eleven 
hundred and eighty-fix, Cardinal Octavian, deputed from 
Urban the Third for this purpoſe, arrived in England, 
and with him one of Henry's own chaplains, who hay- 
ing gone to negotiate this affair with that pontiff, was 
joined in commiſſion as legate @ latere, with the Roman 
prelate z a compliment paid to his maſter, which ſhewed 
a very favourable diſpofition in Urban. But Henry's 
mind was now changed. Probably it occurred to him, 
that, as he himſelf had not been crowned in Ireland, the 
giving his ſon that mark of ſovereign power, and the title 
of king, might prejudice his own right to ſupreme do- 
minion there, in the thoughts of the Iriſh. This ob- 
jection was indeed ſo obvious and ſo great, that one can 
hardly conceive how it ever ſhould have been overlooked 
by his prudence] But he alſo laid aſide, for other 
reaſons unknown, his intention to ſend John, at this 
time, into Ireland; nor did he reſume it while he lived, 
though this prince ſtill retained the feudal grant of the 
kingdom, made to him, in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-ſeven, with the advice and conſent of parliament, 
according to the terms on which it then was given. 
I William 
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William of Newbury ſays, that, after Lacy” 8 death, 
Henry managed more cautiouſly. his affairs in Ireland; 

but under what order and regulations he put them we are 
not well informed. We only know, that the chief admi- 
niſtration of government was 1 to Curcy. If the 
king's affairs would have ſuffered. him to go over to Ireland 
and. be crowned there himſelf, that country would un- 
doubtedly have been brought into a better political ſtate, 


than under any viceroy; but, though the late machinations 
between Geoffry and Philip had produced no effects, yet 


the death of the former gave the latter a pretence to quar- 
rel with Henry, by demanding the cuſtody of the heireſs 
of Bretagne, Geoftrey's daughter, whom her father had 
left an infant, and of the dutchy itſelf till the princeſs ſhould 
be of a proper age to marry. Theſe claims, if Bretagne 
had been held of the crown of France without any middle 
tenure, would have certainly been well founded: but, as it 
was a fief of Normandy, the right of Henry, as duke ot. Nor- 
mandy, to the cuſtody of it, and of the perſon of the 
heireſs before ſhe was marriageable, could hardly be diſ- 
puted, It is true indeed that the Bretons had been always 
deſirous to have their duke not acknowledge any other 
Feudal lord in the kingdom of France than the king; and 
it may be ſuſpected (though I do not find it ſaid by the 
| writers of thoſe times) that Geoffry had agreed, in his late 
cabals with Philip, to hold his dutchy immediately of him 
and his ſucceflors: but ſuch. a convention could. give no 
right to that king, being contrary to the known and eſta- 
bitſhed ſuperiority of the dukes of Normandy in Bretagne. 
Henry therefore ſent to Philip his grand juſticiary, Glanville, 
the en of Rouen, and William de Mandeville earl 
of Albemarle, who obtained from him a truce till the feaſt 
of St. Hilary next enſuing. A private broil which hap- 
pened between the governors of Giſors and of a neighbour- 
Vol. III. E ing 
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ing fort, on the tetritory of Philip; difturbed the negotia- 


tions which Henry was carrying on for a more ſettled 
peace, but did not produce an actual war. | Nevertheleſs 


all the fſymptoms of | Philip's difpofitions appeared ſo un- 
favourable, that Henry, expecting an attack from that 
monarch on his territories in France, as ſoon as the winter 


ſhould be paſt, was very anxious to eſtabliſh tranquillity 
in South-Wales, the diſorders of which ſtill continued. 

In the year eleven hundred and eighty- five, the Welſh, 
after Henry's departure out of England, had made great 
ravages in Glamorganſhire, and fired the town of Cardiff; 
but, attempting to beſiege the caſtle of Neth, had been 
beaten by an army which came from England againſt them, 


do the relief of the fortreſs. They had moreover received 


another defeat, the next year, from the Engliſh of the 
counties of Cheſter and Hereford; which having humbled 
their pride, Henry thought it a good time to offer them 


peace, and ſent his grand juſticiary, Ranulph de Glanville, 


who had lately returned from France, to treat with Rhees 
ap Gryffyth and the other chiefs of South - Wales, not only 
for the purpoſe of finiſhing the war, and bringing back the 
rebels to their fealty, but likewiſe for that of procuring im- 
mediately a body of their foot, to ſerve him againſt Philip. 
This Glanville obtained, to the great ſatisfaction of 
Henry, who remembred how uſeful his Welſh ſoldiers had 
been in conſtraining the French and Flemiſh armies to 
raiſe the ſiege of Rouen. Indeed better light infantry was 


not then in all Europe. And the nation was ſo inclined 


to war, that the beſt way of preventing them from annoy- 
ing the Engliſh, was to employ them in their ſervice 
againft foreigners. It was, in truth, the only ſecurity 
for their allegiance, They were faithful in proportion as 
they ſaw themſelves. truſted; and this compliment paid 


by 
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by their ſovereign to their valour pleaſed them more than 


any favours he could otherwiſe grant, * 

At the Chriſtmas feſtival of this year eleven hundred 
and eighty- ſix, which was ſolemnized at Bedford, the 
earl of Leiceſter is mentioned as one of the nobles who 
ſerved at the king's table, He was therefore now freed 
from that impriſonment, which had been brought upon 
him and ſeveral other great lords by the jealouſy of the 
government in the year eleven hundred and eighty-three. 
They were, probably, all diſcharged ſoon after the death 
of the young king, with whom, juſt before, they had 


been ſuſpected of plotting ſome new treaſons, perhaps on 


no other grounds than their having been the adviſers of 
his former rebellion; for it does not appear that any of 


them were puniſhed, or even brought to a trial. 

During the courſe of the above- related events in the 
year eleven hundred and eighty-fix, the infant king of 
Jeruſalem, who had ſucceeded to Baldwin ſurnamed the 


Leper, and was the Fifth of that name, died after a reign of 


no more than ſeven months. The arts of his mother 
Sibylla, who gained to her party the patriarch Heraclius 
and the knights of the temple and the hoſpital, prevailed 
to place in the vacant throne Guy de Luſignan, her 
huſband, againſt the minds of the people, of moſt of the 
ſoldiery, and of many of the nobles, who thought the 
earl of Tripoly abler to defend, and therefore fitter to 
govern the kingdom of Jeruſalem, which was likely to ſuffer, 
not only from the loſs of his ſuperior talents in the cabi- 
net and the field, but alſo from his reſentment at being 
thus deprived, by a crafty woman's intrigues, of all power 
in the ſtate. Soon after this election, the truce made 
with Saladin in the preceeding year to the end of Eaſter 
in this, was renewed for three years more; that ſultan, 


who wanted time to ſettle ſome matters in the adminiſtra- 
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tion of Egypt, deſiring chis prolongation; and Guy, to 
whom the, delay was very advantageous for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his power, gladly embracing the offer. It was 
but newly concluded, when a multitude of cruſaders from 
England and France arrived at Jeruſalem; 3- many: of 
whom, when they heard that there would be no oppor- 
tunity of where their valour in the defence of the 
Holy Land for ſo long a term, returned home: yet ſome 
ſtayed, in which, number two of the greateſt Engliſh lords, 


Roger de Mowbray and Hugh de e are par- 


Senta mentioned. 
1 Octavian and Hugh de Nonant, wan the 
had commiſſioned, as his 3 a latere, to crown 


| apt John king of Ireland, had alſo a power to hear 


and determine all appeals made to Rome by the Engliſh 
or Iriſh, in eccleſiaſtical cauſes : for which purpoſe, though 


Henry had laid afide the defign of giving his ſon the regal 


di 2 855 or ſending him now into Ireland, they ſtayed in 


England, and performed, with great pomp and oſtentation, 


that part of their office. This was very diſagreeable to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, as ordinary legate 


from the ſee of Rome in this kingdom, ſaw his au- 


thority ſuperſeded by theirs, and his luſtre, as primate, 
much impaired by their preſence. He therefore, and with 
him all his ſuffragan biſhops, remonſtrated to the king, 
that their longer ſtay in the realm would only turn to 
the diſhonour and damage thereof; and adviſed him to 
carry them into Normandy, where they might be employed 
more uſefully for his ſervice, in mediating a peace be- 
tween him and Philip. To this counſel he agreed, 
and accordingly took them with him, at the ſame 
time tranſporting a conſiderable army of Engliſh and 
Welſh foldiers, to add force to perſuaſion. On the twentieth 
of February, in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 

ſeven, 
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feven, he landed at Witſand, where the earls of Flanders 
and Blois, with many other French nobles, received 
him on the ſhore with great honours, and conducted 
him to the borders of the dutchy of Normandy : but, 
whilſt he was on his journey, no ſmall number of his 
houſhold, attempting to paſs the Sea between Shoreham 
and Dteppe, were caught in a tempeſt and drowned ; with 


whom periſhed alfo rey: 3 tor of the wealth of Aaron the 


Few of Lincoln, one of the richeſt in England, which, 
on his death the king inherited, by the iniquitous law or 
cuſtom of thoſe times. 

When that prince arrived at Albemarle, his ſon 
Richard duke of Aquitaine, and John, whom he had 
ſent over a little before him, came, with the principal 
Norman lords, to wait on him there, and to conſult on 
the 'meaſures it would be proper to take, if a war with 


France ſhould break out. In the months of March and of 


April he and Philip had two conferences, for the ſettling 
of the points conteſted between them. Tatts 

The abbot of Peterborough and Roger de Hoveden ſay, 
that they parted without a hope of peace, by reaſon of the 
intolerable demands of Philip. What theſe were they do 
not tell us; but from Gervaſe of Canterbury we learn, that 
he demanded back his ſiſter, who, having been many years 
accorded to Richard, was not yet married to him, but was 
kept like a captive, under ſtrict cuſtody, by King Henry, in 
England. He alſo required that the portion which his 
father had given to his other faſter, Margaret, at the time 
of her marriage with the eldeſt fon of that king, namely, 
Giſors and it's territory, ſhould be reſtored to him. 

As to the laſt of theſe demands, it muſt be obſerved, 
that in the conference at Giſors, on the tenth of March in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-fix, where Henry had 


taken an oath, that Adelais, the younger ſiſter of Philip, 
{ſhould 
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ſhould be married to Richard with all convenient ſpeed, 
Philip alſo had covenanted, in conſideration of this 
match, to give up, for himſelf and heirs, all claim to 
Gilors, on the reſtitution of which he had firenuouſly i in- 


ſiſted in the year eleven hundred and eighty-three. = 


ſince this agreement more than twelve months had 
and Adelais remained, in Henry's cuſtody, ſtill unmar- 


ried. The quarrel and war between Richard and the 


earl of Toulouſe, which had been an excuſe for ſome 


delay, no longer continued; the latter having (as it ſeems) 


ſubmitted to the former, before the end of autumn in the 
year eleven hundred and eighty-ſix. Certain it is, that, 
this year, all was quiet in Aquitaine, and Richard at 


liberty to fulfil the engagement which he and his father 


had taken. Philip therefore had great cauſe for im- 
patience and reſentment at its not being fulfilled. 
If Henry (as ſome modern hiſtorians have ſuppoſed) 


was afraid of contracting another alliance with the French 
royal family, from the experience he had of che bad effects 


of that which his eldeſt ſon had made, he ſhould not 
have ſworn to let this be accompliſhed, but ſhould have 
reſtored the princeſs to her brother, whether he did, or 
did not, admit the pretenſions of that king to Gliders, 
For, he could have no right to detain her in his cuſtody 
one ſingle day, after he had reſolved to break the match, 
on account of which ſhe had been, ſo many years before. 
entruſted to his care. The deſire he had ſhewn of marry- 
ing her to John, inſtead of Richard, had been dropt in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-five, and could not 
now be reſumed conſiſtently with the oath taken by him 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty-{ix. Nor is it ſaid by 
any one contemporary writer, that he made mention of it 
in the conferences now held with the king of France on this 


ſubject. 
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ſubje&. It vas, therefore, extremely difficult to juſtify 
or / excuſe his not doing one of theſe two things, either 
marrying Adelais, without delay, to Richard, or ſending 
her back to her brother. When wiſe. men act unwiſely, 
the cauſe / muſt be uſually ſought for in their paſſions. 
I therefore cannot doubt, that the real motive of his 
otherwiſe unaccountable conduct was a paſſionate love for 
this princeſs. It has been mentioned before what rea- 


ſon there is to believe, that he had ſought a divorce 
from Eleanor his wife, by the authority of Pope Alexander 
the Third, which would, if obtained, have enabled him 
to wed Adelais himſelf: but, even when this had been 
refuſed, he might flatter himſelf that ſome of Alexander's 
ſucceſſors would be more complaiſant; or that Eleanor, 
who was old, might die before him, and leave him free 


447 


to make this lady his queen. Love too eaſily hopes what 


it ardently wiſhes; and the ſuppoling him under the 
tyranny. of that paſſion, which is commonly attended with 
a greater degree of dotage in elderly. men than in young, 


unravels the whole myſtery of his preſent and ſub- 


ſequent proceedings. For it was natural, if he loved. 


Adelais, that he ſhould rather incline to riſk a. war 
(however dangerous it might be) than to think of 


parting with her, and delivering her to her brother, 
who might preſently marry her to another prince. 


Accordingly he had now recourſe to arms, colouring 
the quarrel with anger at the demand of Giſors, which 
place he maintained to be his, independantly of the match 


between Richard and this princeſs, by virtue of former 


rights; and complaining of Philip for claiming a. por- 
tion of the dutchy of Bretagne as a domain of his crown; 
which is mentioned by. Gervaſe as one of the points on 


which that king had inſiſted. 


As 
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As for Richard, I do not find that he ever had preſſed 


the concluſion of the marriage deſigned for him with this 


princeſs. There is ſome” reaſon to think, that he now 
was in love with Berengaria the daughter of the king of 
Navarre, whom he afterwards married: but, as it does 
not appear that he thought of marrying that lady, ſo long 
as his father lived, though, probably, the conſent of that 
king to the match would have been willingly granted, I 
rather aſcribe his not haſtening the union propoſed with 
the king of France's ſiſter to a habit of indulging himſelf 
in looſe pleaſures, and a diſinclination to wedlock. Nor 
yet did he chuſe that Adelais ſhould now be ſent 
back to her brother; as he knew that the inveſtiture of 
the dutchy of Aquitaine had been given to him by her 


father on the proſpe& of his becoming her huſband. 
Nor could he like that Bretagne, or any portion thereof, 
ſhould be free from it's dependance: on the dutchy of 
Normandy, which he was to inherit; or that Giſors, by 
which that dutchy was defended on the fide of the French 


Vexin, ſhould be ſeparated from it and yielded to Philip. 
The French hiſtorians, who wrote in thoſe times, affirm, 


that Philip required homage for the dutchy. of Aquitaine 


to be done to him by this prince, who, under his fa- 
ther's directions, refuſed to pay it, and that this was given 
out as one cauſe of the quarrel between the two monarchs, 
It muſt be obſerved hereupon, that Henry had done 


homage for theſe dominions to Philip as his immediate 
vaſſal; and it now began to be thought a principle of the 


feudal law. in France, that ſub-vatlals were not to do 
-homage for their fiefs to the lord paramount, but only to 


him of whom they immediately held them. And Henry 


had ſpecial reaſons to be jealous of Richard's connecting 


himſelf with Philip by an act of this. nature, with reſpect 


to thoſe dominions, leſt he ſhould think that he held them 


3 as 
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as a tenant in chief of the French crown, independently of 
his father's ſuperiority in them. But, whether this 
ueſtion was agitated now, or ſome time afterwards, (as 
5 Engliſh hiſtorians ſuppoſe) I think may be doubted. 
It is certain that Richard was ſatisfied at this time with 
the power given to him in the dutchy of Aquitaine from 
and under his father, and cordially joined to aſſiſt that 
king in the war with which he was threatned. | 
Great forces were levied on both ſides. About Whit- 
ſuntide Henry, having aſſembled his army, divided it into 
four parts; one of which he put under the conduct of 
Geoffry, his and Roſamond's ſon, who had been formerly 
biſhop elect of Lincoln, and now was his chancellor, but 
who had ſhewn by his actions, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeyenty-four, that nature had eminently given 
him thoſe talents, which beſt qualify a man for a military 
command. At the head of another body was William 
de Mandeville earl of Eſſex and Albemarle, who ſince 
the deceaſe of the earl of Arundel had more of the king's 
truſt in all his arduous affairs, either of peace or of war, 
than any other baron. The two other diviſions were 
ranged under the banners of Richard, duke of Aquitaine, 
and his brother, Prince John, who had lately received, 
From the bounty of his father, the earldom of Mortagne, 
To theſe ſeveral chiefs Henry aſſigned the defence of four 
different quarters of his territories in France, giving them 
money and all they wanted for that ſervice. But this 
diſpoſition was ſoon changed. For, Philip leading all 
his forces to befiege Chateauroux, the principal fortreſs 
in Berry, Richard and John, who commanded in the 
countries neareſt to it, threw themſelves into that 
place, and were beſieged there ſome time: but, Henry 
advancing with all the reſt of his troops to ſuccour theſe 
princes, the king of France raiſed the ſiege, and, they 
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Joining their father, both armies now prepared, with great 


ardour, for a battle. William of Newbury ſays, that, 
each nation being emulous for the glory of it's king, they 
appeared no leſs animated the one againſt the other, than 
if every man amongſt them had come to maintain his o 
intereſt, his own honour; or to revenge his own wrongs. 
But, juſt in the moment when they were eagerly waiting 
for the ſignal to fight, the two legates of the pope, ad- 
vancing between their foremoſt lines, denounced againſt 
againſt the two kings, in the name of his Holineſs, the 
terrible ſentence of excommunication, if they did not 


make peace; and extended it to all thoſe, who ſhould, 


Gol. Armor, 
& Rigard. 
ut ſupra. 
Benedict. 


Abb. 
Hoveden, 


ad ann. 1187, 


on either fide, do any hoſtile act. This ſtopped, like 
a charm, the fury of both armies: their ſwords were 


inſtantly ſheathed ; and, through the mediation of all the 


pirelates and nobles who were in the two camps, a truce 


for two years was concluded; the matters in controverſy 
being (as the French hiſtorians ſay ) referred to the 
judgement of the king of France's court: but the Engliſh 
only tell us, that, during the term abovementioned, the 
baron de Fretteval, whoſe ſervice in Aquitaine Henry 
had claimed hitherto, was to pay it to Philip; and 
the town of Iflodun, which the latter had taken in the 
war, before he laid ſiege to Chateauroux, was to remain in 
his hands. The truth ſeems to be, that all claims on 
either ſide were ſuſpended for two years, with a ſmall 
advantage to Philip, as Henry's ſovereign in France. 
But the former quickly made a greater acquiſition : he 
gained the heart of Richard! This prince, going to him 
upon the concluſion of the truce, was ſo careſſed by him, 
and ſo won by his kindneſs, that, without Henry's leave, 
or even returning to aſk it, he attended him from his camp 
in Berry to Paris. Their intimacy was ſuch, that, wha 

they 
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they were on their journey, they conſtantly eat together 
at the ſame table, and ſlept every night in the ſame bed. 
Henry heard, with no leſs anxiety than ſurpriſe, of this 
ſudden, exceſſive friendſhip. Nor was his jealouſy ground- 
leſs. The artful character of Philip gave that king great ad- 
vantages over the open ſincerity and impetuous temper of 
Richard. What deſigns the former put, during this fami- 
liarity, into the head of the latter, we are not well informed : 
but -the effe& of their converſation was, that Richard, 
who had received repeated meſſages from his father, de- 


firing him to return, and. aſſuring him of a ready com- 


pliance with all he could reaſonably aſk, promiſed indeed 
to obey, and left the French court, but, going to Chinon 
in Touraine, ſeized a treaſure which Henry had depoſited 
in that caſtle, and paſſing from thence into Poitou uſed 
the money to fortify his caſtles in that province, and 
ſeemed reſolved to ſtay there. A negotiation enſued, of 
which we know nothing more than that it proved ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful as to bring him back to his father, and that, be- 
ing at Angers, he took a new oath of allegiance to that 
king, and likewiſe ſwore, in the preſence of a great aſſembly 
of people, that he would, for the future, be guided by 
his counſels. After this reconciliation, Henry, freed from 
the uneaſineſs which had for ſome time employed his 
thoughts, went into Bretagne and retook a caſtle there, 
which, on Geoftrey's deceaſe, one of the lords of that 
country had got poſſeſſion of, by the treachery of the go- 
vernor. 1 | 715 
On the twenty-ninth of March, in this year eleven 
hundred and eighty ſeven, Conſtantia, the dowager 
dutcheſs of Bretagne, had been ſafely delivered of a poſthu- 
mous ſon, heir apparent to the dutchy. King Henry 


had directed, that his name ſhould be given to this infant, 
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his grandſon 5 but the Bretons, who were preſent at the 
ceremony of the baptiſm, demanded, with a loud and 
general acclamation, that he ſhould be named Arthur: 
ſo fondly did they believe the fabulous ftories about the 
Britiſh Arthur; and ſo agreeably did they flatter them- 
ſelves with the thought, that this child, who, by his mother, 
was the laſt male deſcendant of the Armoric princes, would, 
together with the name, inherit the valour of that ſup- 
poſed hero of their ancient country, Cornwall. Their 
deſire was gratified ; and Henry conſented that Conſtantia 
ſhould be made ſole guardian to her. fon, but under an 
obligation of adviſing with him in the affairs of the 
dutchy. From hence it appears, that the Bretons now 
acknowledged his right of dominion over their ſtate, as 
duke of Normandy, although his ſon, their late duke, 
had been encouraged by them to ſhake it off; and that no 
regard was paid to the king of France's pretenſions, of which 
an accouut has been given. But, before the end of this 
year, Henry ſettled more firmly his power in that country, 
by betrothing Conſtantia to Ranulph earl of Cheſter, whoſe 
father had died in the year eleven hundred and eighty-one. 
This marriage, which was not diſagreeable to the Bretons, 
(who thought the earl their countryman, as both he and his 
father were born in Wales,) was conſummated the next 
year; and Henry added to Bretagne, of which Ranulph 
took the government in right of his wife, the great earldom. 
of Richmond, uſually annexed to that dutchy. It was 
generous in the king to make this match, or give his 
conſent to it, in favour of a man, whoſe father had ſo 
criminally revolted againſt him: but he had pardoned that 
guilt, and would not permit any memory of it to hurt the 
unoftending fon. On the contrary, he defired to con- 
firm this young lord and all his great relations in loyal 

affection 
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affection to him, by ſuch benefits as the family had never 
yet received from any of his predeceſſors. Rite 

If the Bretons were rejoiced at the birth of a prince to 
inherit their dutchy, the people ef France were ſtill more 
ſo, at their queen's having brought forth, on the fifth of 
September this year, an heir to that kingdom. The Pari- 
fans, in whoſe city this fon of Philp was born, celebrated 
his birth with ſuch joy, that, for ſeven ſucceſſive nights, 
they ſung hymns, and danced, by torch-light, in the 


ſtreets: a remarkable inſtance of the natural gaiety of their 
temper and affection for their kings! Indeed they had 


then a more than ordinary cauſe for immoderate glad- 
neſs; ſince, if Philip had died without a ſon, diſputes, 
might have ariſen about the ſucceſſion, which would have 
endangered the kingdom. But Henry, who had hoped 
great benefit from that chance, little thought that this 
prince would in proceſs of time be invited by the barons 
of England to take that crown from his ſon John, who 
had ſubmitted to hold it in vaſſalage of the pope ! 

The rejoicings in France were changed, by news from 
the Holy Land, into a general mourning, which extended 
itſelf all over Chriftendom. The truce renewed with 
Saladin by the king of Jeruſalem, in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty-ſix, for three years to come, had 
been infamouſſy broken, before the end of that year, by 
Arnaud, or (as ſome call him) Renaud de Chatillon. 
This lord, who had married Conſtantia, the widow of 
Raymond, prince of Antioch, and had, for ſome time, 
adminiſtred the government of that principality, during 
the nonage of her ſon, was now præfect of the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem on the ſide of Arabia Petræa, 
where he held two ſtrong caſtles, which the ſteep- 
neſs of the rocks on which they were built made —_— 

nable 
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| nable by aflault, or by any means except famine. A Ma- 


hometan caravan from Ægypt to Damaſcus paſling near to 
theſe places in confidence of the truce, he could not reſiſt 
the temptation of plundering the merchants, and ſeizing 
their perſons, in order to put them to ranſom. The cap- 
tives complaining to him of this violation of public faith, 
and upbraiding him with it, he threw them into cloſe dun- 
geons, and inſultingly ſaid, that their prophet, if he could, 
might ſet them free. Saladin, who was in truth, and af- 
fected to appear, a moſt zealous Muſulman, ſo reſented 
this uſage of his innocent ſubjects, and the contumely 
thrown upon his religion, that he ſolemnly vowed, if ever 
this offender ſhould be in his power he would put him to 
death with his own hand | Nor was his anger confined to 
him alone: for he conſidered the truce with the king of 
Jeruſalem as broken by this act of hoſtile violence, com- 
mitted openly by a vaſſal whom his ſovereign had not 
puniſhed, nor delivered up to him ; and therefore he re- 
ſolved to make himſelf full amends by the conqueſt of 
Paleſtine, which he had wiſhed to attempt for ſome time 
paſt, but had been diverted from it by other occupations, 
or accidents intervening. The winter, indeed, and the 
want of ſome neceſſary preparations, obliged him to defer 
it till the following year, eleven hundred and eighty-ſeven, 
when his firſt operation was to guard from all danger the 
pilgrims returning from Mecca to Damaſcus, by poſting 
Vita Saladini himſelf between them and Chatillon's two caſtles, while 


ut ſupra p. 66, 


67. Galfr, de other bodies of his troops made incurſions into Paleſtine 
iniſauf, I. i. 


c. 2. Benedidl. and laid all waſte. Againſt one of theſe, conſiſting of no 
2 467% fewer than ſeven thouſand Turks, five hundred knights of 
the temple and hoſpital of Jeruſalem, with ſome infantry 
drawn from the circumjacent diftrias, ventured to come to 


an action, on the firſt day of May, in the foreſt of Safford, 
3 where 
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where the grand maſter of the hoſpital, with ſome of his 
brethren, and fixty templars were lain. | 
Saladin having performed his pious intention of ſecuring 
the pilgrims, and having received large ſupplies from Egypt, 
Moſul, Aleppo, and Meſopotamia, advanced into Galilee, 
and encamping his army near the lake of Genezareth, at the 
foot of the hilly country, intended there to give battle to the 
king of Jeruſalem; who he believed would come thither, in 
order to oppoſe his further advances towards the capital. 
But that prince was deſirous, and not without reaſon, to 
avoid an engagement, and protract the war by defending his 
fortified places. To force him from this reſolution, the 
ſultan left the main body of his army encamped in its for- 
mer ſituation, and putting himſelf at the head of a choſen 
detachment, ſtormed and took, ſword in hand, the city of 
Tiberias; after which he laid ſiege to the caſtle, or citadel, 
where the counteſs of Tripoli, who was by inheritance 
princeſs of Galilee, had ſhut herſelf up, with a few knights. 
Her huſband, who, enraged at Luſignan's having gained 
the crown of Jeruſalem in preference to him, had, ſoon 
after that event, made a treaty with Saladin, by which he 
agreed to hold his dominions in a kind of vaſſalage to 
that prince, had been drawn from this compact. by the 
prayers and reproaches of the patriarch of Jeruſalem and 
others of the clergy, who, when the war firſt broke out, 
implored him to ſacrifice his private reſentment to the 
common cauſe of religion, and join his arms to the king's. 
He did fo, and, aſſiſted by the ſympathy of Sibylla for the 
danger and diſtreſs of the counteſs of Tripoh, determined 
Luſignan, againſt his own inclinations, to attempt the 
relief of the caſtle of Tiberias. For this purpoſe all his 
forces, even many that were neceſſary for the defence of 
the towns and forts of his kingdom, being ordered to 
attend him, they were led by the carl to a hill, adjacent to 
I Tiberias, 
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Tiberias, on the weſtern fide of that city, and poſted at 


the opening of a narrow paſs, or defile. In a letter written 
to King Henry, not long after this time, by the patriarch 
of Antioch, they are faid to have been twelve hundred 
horſe and | thirty thouſand foot. In another letter from the 
Genoeſe in the Holy Land to the pope, Saladin's forces 
are reckoned to "ol exceeded fourſcore thouſand. On 
the fourth of July, in the year cleven hundred and eighty- 
ſeven, a battle was fought, of which the moſt circumſtan- 
tial and authentic relation 1s given us, by one of the 
miniſters of the ſultan, who attended him in this war, 


and has written a hiſtory of his life and acts. He fays, 


that. this prince, being informed of the king of Jeruſalem” 8 
motions, left only a force ſufficient to blockade the caſtle 


of Tiberias, and with the reſt of his troops haſtened back 


to his camp. That the two armies were ranged in fight of 


each other near a village called Allubia, a little before 


night, the approach of which ſtopped them from coming 
to action. That, the next morning, they fought, with 


great fury on both ſides, and the battle laſted all day: 


but, Saladin's archers continually infeſting the Chriſtians 
with ſhowers of arrows, and ſelected bands of his troops 
ſucceſſively making very ſharp attacks upon them, they 


were ſlaughtered in their poſt like flocks of ſheep in a fold, 


and evidently ſaw they muſt 3 their fate being defer- 
red, only till the next morning, by the darkneſs coming 
on. That both armies paſſed the night in arms, though 
wearied ſo much with the toils of the preceding day as 
hardly to be able to raiſe themſelves from the ground on 
which they repoſed. That, when the firſt dawn of 


light appeared, Saladin ordered tis centre, which extended 


as far as the whole line of the Chriſtians, to charge them 


in front, whilſt his wings, which were ſtretched far beyond 
them on each fide, attacked their Hanks. That this was exe- 


| cuted 
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cuted with a univerſal ſhout, which they all ſet up as 
one man, according to his command, and ftruck thereby 
ſuch a terror into, the hearts of the Chriſtians, as deprived 
them of their laſt remains of ſtrength. That the earl of 
Tripoli, who till now had been the moſt courageous and 
the fierceſt among them, ſeeing the marks of a ene 
rout, and forgetting the fair fame of all his former deeds, 
took no care to form, or to encourage, the troops, by put- 
ting himſelf at their head; but, before the defeat became 
total, accompanied by a few of his own peculiar vaſſals, 
Hed out of the fight towards Tyre. That, ſome of Saladin's 
horſemen being ordered to purſue him, they maſſacred all 
his attendants; he alone eſcaping from them. That the 
other Chriſtians, incloſed, like beaſts in toils, were over- 
whelmed with the arrows of the Mahometans or cut to 


pieces by their ſwords ; from which ſlaughter ſome flying, 


they were ſo cloſely purſued that not a man was faved : 
but one part of them retiring to a neighbouring hill, Sa- 
ladin ordered the woods, which ſurrounded them, to be 
fired, and thus forced them, almoſt dead with extreme 
heat and thirſt, to yield themſelves captives. That among 
theſe was the king, the maſters of the Temple and the 
Hoſpital, and Arnaud de Chatillon.“ | 

This account, on the whole, is of better authority 
than any other now extant: but the Arabian author 
appears to have been mifinformed where he ſays, that no 
Chriſtian, except the earl of Tripoli, eſcaped with life and 
liberty out of the battle. For we have a letter from one 
who ſtyles himſelf great præceptor of the Temple at Je- 
ruſalem, to all the knights of his order diſperſed over 
Europe, in which, together with that earl, he mentions 
himſelf, and the prince of Sidon, and another man of qua- 
lity, whom he names, as having eſcaped from this field. 
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Of the action he ſays only, *-that the enemy having driven 
them intb a very bad place, among rocks, aſſaulted them 


there with ſuch fury; that, the king and the holy 


croſs being taken, a multitude of them were ſlain, and, 
particularly, a hundred and thirty knights templars The 
croſs mentioned in this letter was ſuppoſed to be that on 
which our Saviour had ſuffered. The biſfiop of Ptolemais 
had carried it in the battle, as the ſtandard under which 
the Chriſtians fought; till, having received a mortal wound, 
he delivered it to the hand of another dignified churchman, 
who attended him for that purpoſe, and with whom it was 
taken at the ſame time as the king. Robert de Mowbray 
and a lord of the noble houſe of March were made pri- 
ſoners in this action, and Hugh de Beauchamp was killed. 


William of Newbury ſays, that all the knights of the 


Temple and Hoſpital, who did not fall in the field, were 
ſeparated from the other captives by the orders of Saladin, 


and beheaded in his fight; which cruelty in him was cauſed 


(as other writers inform us) by the cuſtom of thoſe knights 


to put all the Mahometans whom they took to the ſword. 


However this may have been, the fact is confirmed by the 
hiſtory before cited of that prince's life, which gives this 
further account of what was done by him after his victory. 
The ſultan," joyful and exulting on this extraor- 
dinary mark of the favour of God, commanded that 
King Guy, and Arnaud de Chatillon, ſhould be brought 
to his tent. There he gave to the king, who was ready 
to die with thirſt, a bowl of ſherbet cooled with fnow, 
which that prince, having drunk as much as he would 
thereof, delivered to Chatillon. Saladin, turning, hereupon, 
to his interpreter, ſayed, Tell the king, that it is not I, but 
he, who has given drink to this man. The meaning of which 
words the hiſtorian thus explains, that, according to the 
cuſtom of the Arabians, ariſing from their ſacred regard 
2 to 


OF EKEING{HbENAQ;H.; :; 
to hoſpitality, and their generoys ſentiments of virtue and 
honour, when anyccaptive has received from the perſon 
who took him either meat or drink he is thereby 3 
of life. The ſultan, having ſo ſpoken, difmilſed. the pri- 
ſoners to the lodging which ha: had:/afſigned, for them, 
where! ſome fobd was given to them; and, ſoon afterwards, 
when he was left in his tent with only a few of his ſer- 
vants, they were bid to return; and, the King being ſeated 
in the veſtibule of the tent, Chatillon was introduced to 
Saladin, who reminded that lord of what he had ſaid to 


the diſhonour of Mahomet, and added, I will now be the 


prophet's. champion. He then made him a proffer of the 
Mahometan faith, which being reſuſed, he drew his ſcy- 
meter, and Ka a blow at Chatillon' 8 neck, but wounded 
him in the ſhoulder. [| His attendants immediately finiſhed 
the execution, and threw the dead body, \blecding, out of 
the door of the tent, at the feet of the king g, who, behold- 

ing this ſad object, did not doubt that he himſelf muſt 
within a few minutes undergo - the ſame. fate. But the 
ſultan, calling him in, bad him ge of good: comfort; for 
it was not the cuſtom of kings to murder kings; and as for 
that man, he had brought this death on bimſelf by his int- 
quitous conduct. 

On the following day the caſtle of Tiberias was ſurren- 
deted to this victorious prince, and after a few more Pto- 
lemais, the moſt opulent, trading city on all that coaſt. 
But, before I proceed to relate the particulars of his further 
conqueſts, it will be proper to obſerve, that, neither in tlie 
account of the battle of Tiberias, delivered by the writer of 
the Life of Saladin, from the teſtimony of thoſe who had 
been preſent therein (as he declares), nor in the letter above- 
cited from one of the knights templars who had alſo been 
in that action, is there any accufation of the earl of Tri- 


poli, for having (as many writers of that age have ſuppoſed) 
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in conſe c of a ſecret agreement with Saladin; betrayed 
the Chri an army, by poſting them in a place; where they 
had not room to act, and where no water could be found. 
On the contrary, the letter ſays, rbęy were turtutn ob yo the 
enemy from their fit poi. An As 2 .therduJtan 
had a cavalry-:farfaperior in unden üb. Mir the earl 
acted with: prudence in endeavouring to ſecure the flanks. 
and rear of 5 army entruſted to his conduct by mountains 
and defiles. But they were greatly over- matched; andi it 
is rather ſurpriſing, that they ſhould” have been able to 
maintain a fight, againſt ſuch odds, one whole day, than 
that they ſhould have been forced to quit their ground the 
next morning, and retire to an eminence, where the firing 
of the woods, and want of water, which that place did 
not afford to them, conſtrained them to lay down their 
uſeleſs arms. The carl of Tripoli's early flight ſeems to 
have been the foundation of all the imputations of perfidy 
and treaſon which: were afterwards thrown upon him: but, 


had there been any treaty, or amicable intelligence, between 


him and Saladin, the writer of that ſultan's Life, who ap- 


pears to have been truſted with the ſecret of his moſt im- 
portant affairs relating to this war, would, probably, have 
known it, and could not have any reaſon to conceal, it 
from his countrymen when he publiſhed his book, after 
the death of both parties: but he ſpeaks of the earl in a 
manner very hoſtile, and particularly inconfiſtent with the 
notion entertained by ſome ancient writers, of his having 
apoſtatiſed from the Chriſtian to che Mabometan faith, or 
promiſed ſo to do. 

The conſternation in Eubepe on the Grit ridings bevahs 
thither of this defeat was exceſſive. We have a letter to 


Henry from Peter of Blois, who then was in Sicily, giving 


him an account, in few words, of what they had heard 
about it, and of the effects which the news had there pro- 
duced. 
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cloth, and, paſting; 


four entire days in d 
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there was nothing which fo 


croſs, on which (ſays an Engliſh contemporary hiſtorian) 
our Lord and Redeemer bud hung, which had been wetted 
irh the blood o Cbri; ' the fign of 'which men venerate, 

angels adore, devils dræad; and hy the 


all their wars. 

Some writers An, that dia dbeneing of thanows actes 
lerated the death of Pope 
out with age, and had been fick for ſome time. 
at Ferrara on the nineteenth of October in this year eleven 
hundred and eighty-ſeven. A little before his deceaſe, the 
report of thefe diſaſters being brought into Aquitaine, 


Richard, ſeized with the general fanaticiſm of the times, 


(which was ſtrengthened in him by another kind of enthu- 
ſiaſm more natural to his temper, a paſſionate ardour for 


glory,) without aſking his father's leave, or adviſing with 


any friends; or allowing himſelf proper time to conſider the 


conſequences which might p robably follow from it, imme- 


diately took the crols. 'When this was told to his father, 
who then was in Normandy, that monarch was ſilent, and 
continued to be fo, on the ſubject, till Richard came to his 


court, and ſome days afterwards; but, at laſt, he mildly aſked: 


him,' whether he had done well and agreeably to his duty 


in ſo haſtily undertaking ſuch an arduous enterpriſe without 


conſulting him Nevertheleſs (added he) I will by no means 


oppoſe your pious reſolution, but enable JO to en it. 
in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner.“ 15 


Doubrle, 


that the king aramediate} y-put on fack«/ 
werhent and 
mourning; devoutly vowed and reſolved 40: . the Hdly 1 


y accounts appear Few in thi” dlamainy a 
mently affected the paſſions 
of men in all 0 of — as the loſing of that 


protection of which- 
the Chriſtians in that —— had' hitherto been Aer in 


Urban the Third, who was worn. 
He died 
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Doub tleſs, le thought it prudent (as the act Was ir. 
ate a a diſpenſation from the papal. authority) 
not to, blame what he knew could not eakly | be prevented. 
But it is alſo very p probable, that he Was not lorry t 7 ſee 


the fie ery ſpirit of Richard, 77 he c on. the > call c of f this 
extraor mary OCCA 100, thogld's othe hoty'\ war, 
be uni 125 


raiſing diſturbances during that expedition, either in Fr rance 
or in ” Eoghan, Nor was it unpleaſing to him, that the 
match of his ſon with Adelais of France, if that Prince 
ſhould not preſs. the conſum mation thereof before his return 
from the Faſt might thus be eluded, and the difficulty of 
refuſing or to give her to him, or ſend her back to 
Philip, which embarraſſed him more than all ng other 
aft removed. to a, great, diſtance. 
e Gregoty "the Fig zhth, who ſucceeded to Urban the 
Thick by 2 general e piltle, dated on the twenty-ninth 
of October eleven, hiladred and eighty- ſeven, exhorted all 
chriſtian Princes, nobles, and people, to join in this cru- 
ſade, promiſing. to as many as ſhould engage therein the 
ſame indulgences from his lee, and the ſame protection 
with reſpect to their goods and poſſeſſions, as former 
popes had conferred on any former cruſaders. From this 
epiſtle it appears, that, When Gregory wrote it, the news 
of Jeruſalem's having been taken by Saladin was not yet 
brought to Rome; but, probably, i it was known there be- 
fore bis deceaſe, which happened on the nineteenth day of 
December. The, moſt authentic accounts of this memo- 
rable revolution i in contemporary authors I find to be as 
follows: 

Almoſt all the oarriſons 1 in the ſeveral 3 of the 
Holy Land and the adjacent ſea coaſt, having been drawn 


out, or much weakened, to form the army which Saladin 


en in one battle, Cæſarea, Sidon, Berytus, Jaffa 
(called 


defence; was facilitated to him by his having induced the 


- 
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the month of May in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
eight, From Aſcalon, Saladin, having firſt, by detach- 


had indeed, by the numbers that had fought a refuge there 
from many parts of the country, a vaſt multitude of de- 
ſenders, but very few foldiers, and all under the orders of 
a prieſt and a woman, the patriaxch Heraclius and, the 

| k A | Ci Ole CI MIITY CERLIELY 
queen Sibylla, aſſiſted only by one chief, who! knew any 
thing of 'war, the prince of Sidon, The ſultan, therefore, 
from whom their weakneſs was not hidden, refuſed at firft 
to grant them any eapitulation, declaring, he would take 
the town by ſtorm, as the Franks had taken it from the 
Mahometans. But, perceiving that deſpair infpired them 
with courage, and deſiring to finiſh his conqueſt, he allow- 


ed them to- purchaſe their lives and liberty with ten biſants 


of gold for every man in the city, five for every woman, 
and one for every child; all who ſhould not be able to 
pay thoſe ſums being devoted to bondage. In conſequence 
of theſe terms fourteen. thouſand were made ſlaves; and 
all the others, who had paid the rate impoſed, were ſafely 
conducted to Tyre and Antioch, which yet remained un- 
fubdued. The queen went to the latter, having been 
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kindly and honourably treated by Saladin. The only 
offence that was given, by that prince or his army, to 
any of the chriſtians, in the taking of Jeruſalem, was, 
that a large gilded crucifix, erected on the top of Alc 
church of the hoſpital, was pulled down by des ſoldiers, 
dragged in the dirt, ſpit upon, and (as ſome writers ſay, 
whipt, through all the ftreets of the city, for two days 
together. We learn from Abulfeda, an Arabian hiſtorian 
who flouriſhed in thoſe times, that, on its being thrown 
down, a louder ſcream of lamentation was raiſed by the 
Franks, than the Muſſelmen ever had heard before from 
that people, on any other occaſion, in the whole courſe of the 
war. It muſt however be obſerved, that this contume- 
ly was not deſigned againſt Chriſt, whom the Mahome- 
tans venerate, but againſt the ſuperſtitious and idolatrous 
worſhip of croſſes and crucifixes, which they juſtly abhor. 
William of Newbury mentions a noble act of humanity 
done by the ſultan, in permitting all the ſick in the hoſpi- 
tal at Jeruſalem to remain quiet there, till they ſhould die 
or recover, and appointing ſome knights, belonging to 
that houſe, to attend upon and nurſe them, though he 
was not bound to this by the capitulation. 

Thus, on the twenty-ninth day of September in the 
year eleven hundred and eighty-ſeven, Jeruſalem was re- 
covered by the Mahometans, and again annexed to ZAgypt, 
after having been held by the Latin Chriſtians, or Franks, 
| ninety-ſix years, and governed by princes of the 
family of Anjou during fifty-eight, taking into the account 
the reign of Sibylla, who ſhared the throne with her hul- 
band. If a land be more defiled (as it certainly is) by 
the wickedneſs: of thoſe who dwell therein, than by er- 
Tors in points of faith, the Holy Land was much purified 
by Saladin's conqueſt of it, he and thoſe he brought thither 
being infinitely leſs vicious than thoſe he expelled from it, 
as even the beſt Chriſtian writers of that age confeſs. Nor 


could 
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could it be otherwiſe : for the moſt atrocious offenders, in 
all parts of Chriſtendom, were, by the mode of devotion 
which then prevailed, ſent thither to gain a remiſſion of 
their fins, or fought a ſecure aſylum there againſt the 
vindictive juſtice of their ſeveral countrics, The king 
himſelf had been one of theſe fugitive criminals :, whereas 
Saladin (excepting a boundleſs ambition which had impelled 
him to many unjuſt uſurpations) appears to have had no 
one vice, but to have excelled in all virtues; and the good 
example he gave, with the ſtrictneſs of his Juſtice, made 


his ſubjects more obedient to all the moral laws of civil 


ſociety, than moſt others in the world. His uſurpations 
themſelves were excuſed by the zealous Mahometans, as 
conducive to what the ſpirit of their religion, and the 
poſitive precepts of their law, taught them to think a moſt 
meritorious deſign, the uniting of all the Muſulmen under 
his orders, to make war on the Franks, and drive them out 
of the Eaſt. With this purpoſe (ſays the author of his 
Life before cited) his whole ſoul was taken up; all his 
« diſcourſe, meditation, and attention being drawn to this 
* one point!” Accordingly, though the winter of the 
year eleven hundred and eighty-ſeven was now begun, he 
had no ſooner ſettled Jeruſalem to his mind, than he 
undertook the fiege of Ty re, which had not yet received 
his yoke. | 

It's reſiſtance was owing to the unexpected arrival of 
Conrade, the youngelt ſon of the marquis of Montferrat, 
and brother to Queen Sibylla's firſt huſband. This prince, 
who had married a ſiſter of the emperor of Conſtantinople, 
having taken the croſs, propoſed to go by ſea to Paleſtine, 
and came, the third day after Ptolemais was taken, within 
view of that city; but obſerving, as he approached, that no 
croſſes could be ſeen on the ſteeples or towers, and that he 


heard no bells ring he concluded that it was in the ſultan's poſ- 
Vo. III. Ooo ſeſſion, 
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ſeſſion, and failed from thence to Tyre, wich he found 
juſt preparing to , ſubmit to Saladin. Some forces he 
brought with him, his animating difiourſes,| and the high 
reputation he had gained in arms, by ſubduing a rebellion 
at | Conſtantinople, the leader of which he had killed 
with his. own hand, ſo raiſed the drooping ſpirits of the 
citizens, that, putting themſelves wholly under his com- 
mand and government, they reſolved to N out to the 
utmoſt extremity. 
Salad. Vit. Thus a remainder of ſtrength, and à obmmümication 
Benda“ by fea with ſuccours from Europe, were preſerved in 
pre nw thoſe parts. Saladin had beſieged Tyre before he took 
Hoveden ad Aſcalon; but, finding that the latter would be the eaſier 


ann. 1187, 


Galf. de Vini- conquelt, he then raiſed his ſiege, to which he now re- 


ſauf. 1. i. c. 10. 


Newbrig. turned, on the eleventh of November in this year eleven 
5 hundred and eighty- ſeven, and, having ordered a fleet of 
5 gallies from Ægypt to cruize before the port, aſſaulted 
„ the city a the fide of the continent, with thirteen 


catapults (the great artillery of thoſe times) which threw 

heavy ſtones againſt the walls. He alſo tried another 
method to conquer the obſtinacy of the intrepid Conrade, 
by threatening, if he did not ſurrender the place, to put 
to death his father, the old marquis of Moutferrat, who, 
having come to Jeruſalem a little before the battle of Ti- 
berias, had attended the king to that unfortunate action, 
and had, with him, loft his freedom. But Conrade ſlighted 
this menace, and the ſultan did not carry it into execution. 
On the twenty-ninth of December, about break of day, 
a fleet, fitted out within the harbour of Tyre, ſuddenly 
attacked that of Egypt, took five of the gallies, and de- 
ſtroyed all the others. This defeat conſtrained Saladin to 
raiſe the ſiege with diſgrace. Moſt of his troops were ſent 
home, and he, with the Mamalukes (a body of ſoldiers 
formed by him, and attendant on his perſon) wintered at 
Ptolemais. 
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The day after Conrade had been received into Tyre, the 
earl of Tripoli and the prince of Sidon, having made their 
eſcape from the battle of Tiberias, came to that city, and 
endeavoured to get it into their poſſeſſion; but Conrade 
drove them out, and hanged ſome of their party. The 
ear], covered with ſhame, took refuge at Tripoli, where, 
ſoon after his arrival, he died of a pleuriſy, according to 
the writer of the Life of Saladin above- cited, or (according 
to others) of a fever, attended with a frenzy. His ſubjects, 
after his death, put themſelves under the government of 


Boamond, prince of Antioch: and the prince of Sidon 


went to aid the queen of Jeruſalem in defending that city, 
which, if he and the earl of Tripoli had been accomplices 
(as ſome authors ſuppoſe) in treaſon againſt her huſband, 
he, ſurely, would not have done, but would rather have 
repaired to the camp of the ſultan. Nor would ſhe have 
admitted him to her court and her council, had there been 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of ſuch a perfidy at that time. 

We have a letter to Henry from the patriarch of An- 
tioch, written juſt after Saladin had laid fiege to Jeruſalem, 
in which that prelate tells the Engliſh monarch, „that, 
« as he was pre-eminent above all other kings of the Weſt, 
&« in prudence, fame, and riches, the diſtreſſed Chriſtians 
« of the Eaſt implored him to make haſte, and bring 
* them, in that extremity of their danger, a powerful 
«© ſuccour, that the holy ſepulchre of our Lord, and the 
© noble city of Antioch, might be ſaved by him from 
e ſubjection to foreigners and infidels, which would be an 
c eternal diſgrace to Chriſtendom.“ 

Henry's anſwer was addrefled, not only to this patriarch, 
but alſo to Heraclius, to Boamond, prince of Antioch, 
and to all the eaſtern Chriftians, whom he aſſures, „ that, 
« even ſooner than they could hope, ſuch a multitude of 
e the faithful would come to their aſſiſtance, as eye had 
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4 „0 feen, nor ear beard,” neither bad it e into the 
« heart of inan 10 conceive: and that, among other princes, 
« he and his fon Richard,” rejecting all the glory of this- 
world, deſpiſing all it's pleaſures, and ſubmitting all 
it's intereſts: to their concern for this object, would 

< perſonally. viſit: them, and em ploy their whole e to 
0 r defend them gn ,- u 

This reſolution having been taken, Henry: widhed to go 
over from Normandy into England, in order to make there 
all the neceſſary preparations for ſuch an enterpriſe, and 
to aſk the conſent and aid of his parliament for the 
carrying it on: but, when he was come to the ſea fide; 
he was ſtopt by receiving intelligence from his miniſters, 
that the king of France was arming, to force him imme- 
diately to reſtore Giſors and all its dependencies, or marry 
his ſon to the Princeſs Adelats. Hereupon he turned back, 
and haſtened to Giſors, between which place and Trie he 
and Philip held a conference on the twenty-firſt day of 


January in the year eleven hundred and eighry-eight. 


To this meeting came William, the learned archbiſhop of 
5 ye, who has left us à hiſtory of the holy wars, from 
8 firſt beginn ing of them to the year eleven hundred 
and eighty- three, in ſtyle and matter far fuperior to _ 
other hiſtorical compoſition of that age, or of many 
ceding ages. He was ſent to implore all the powers 'of 
Europe to aid the Holy Land, and did it ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that not only the king of England, who appears to have 
determined upon it before, but the king of France alſo, 
and with him the earl of Flanders, the earl of Champagne, 
and a great number of princes, lords, and knights, aſſembled 
here to deliberate on this propoſition, took the croſs from 
his hands. As Philip now had a ſon, the objections to 
his going on ſuch a dangerous expedition were in ſome 
degree leſſened; and his quarrel with Henry was caſily 


made 
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made to give way, in the preſent temper of his mind, to the 
exhottations of the prelates and interceſſions of the nobles, 
without any great diſcuſſion of the points in difpute/ 


Ptoper methods of providing for the enormous expences 
a this undertaking were ſettled between the two kings, 


with the aſſent of all preſent ;\ and we find that this plan 


was afterwards ratified in a council of the barons of Anjou, 


Maine, and Touraine, convened by Henry at Mans, the 
acts of which are preſerved. in Roger de Hoveden's annals : 
nor do J doubt of it's" having' been likewiſe confirmed in 
Normandy and in Aquitaine by particular acts of thoſe 


ſtates: but that it was ſo in England is undeniable; and, 
as the ſubſtance of what the ſeveral aſſemblies enactel is 


much the fame, I will only recite the reſolutions or ſtatutes 


of the Engliſh parliament thereupon, omitting to mention any 
further particulars of theſe proceedings in France, except, 
that, to diſtinguiſn the nations engaged in this ede the 
oroſſes there given to the French were red, thoſe to the Fle- 
miſh were green, and thoſe to the Engliſh were white. 

On the thirtieth of January in the year eleven hundred 
and eighty-eight Henry landed in England, and on the 
ele venth of February met his great council at Gedington' 
in Northamptonſhire, where, after much debate, it was 
reſolved to agree to the following articles relative to the 
crulade. 

The firſt was only a declaration of | plenary abſolution 
from all ſins repented of and duly confeſt, which, it was 
ſaid, would be given, by the authority of God, of the bleſſed 


apoſtles: Peter and Paul, and of the Chief Pontiff, to all 


perſons, whether eccleſiaſticks or laymen, Who ſhould take 
the croſs. | 
The next confirmed the ordinance, made in France by 


both kings, and by the archbiſhops, biſhops, and other 
nobles there aſſembled, that all thoſe, whether eccleſiaſticks 
Ox. 
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and from ever having at their tables more than two diſhes of 
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or laymen, who did not go to this war, ſhould give 
the tenth part of all their rents for one year, and of all 
their goods, in gold, filver, or any other things, except 
the books, the wearing cloaths, and the ſacred veſtments 
of clergymen, and the ornaments of chapels, and jewels, 
(whether belonging to clergymen or laymen) and the horſes, 
arms, and apparel, of military men, which were for their 
own proper uſe. All clergymen, knights, and ſquires, 
who ſhould go to this war, were to have the tenths | 
of the lands held under them in demeſne, and of the 
lands of their vaſſals; and to give nothing themſelves. 
But burgeſſes, or free ſocmen, going without the conſent 
of their reſpective lords, were nevertheleſs to give tenths: 
a clauſe inſerted, to hinder theſe two claſſes of men, by 
whoſe abſence from their homes the tillage and trade of 
the kingdom might be grievouſly hurt, from engaging in 
this warfare : notwithſtanding which it appears that many 
of them took the croſs ; ſo ſtrong was the deſire of gaining 
the indulgences offered by the pope, and ſo contagious the 
frenzy of this ſpecies of fanaticiſm among all ſorts of people 

Regulations were made to reſtrainthe cruſaders from ſwear- 
ing, and from gaming, and from any luxury in their dreſs, 


any thing bought; and to forbid every man from taking 
with him any woman, except a ſingle waſherwoman, who 
was to go on foot, and of whom (ſays the ſtatute) there can 
be no ſuſpicion: that is, (I ſuppoſe) ſhe was to be old and 

ugly. But no perſon was to go in torn or ragged cloaths. 
Almoſt all theſe reftraints were very proper and 
uſeful; as one of the greateſt difficulties in theſe ex- 
peditions was the being incumbered with ſuperfluous 
numbers and unneceſſary baggage. By other clauſes, here 
enacted, power was given to any of the clergy or laity, 
going upon this ſervice, to mortgage all their revenues, 
eccle- 
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eecleſiaſtick or ſeeular, for the term of three years from 


the enſuing feaſt of Eaſter, during which time the creditors 
(whatever- became of the debtors) were to receive all the 


fruits of what had been mortgaged to them. And out of 


any eſtates Which had been mortgaged before the taking 
of the croſs; the debtor, who had taken it, was to receive 
all the profits during one year, and then they were to 
revert to the ereditor; but ſo, as that whatever fruits he 
received were to be reckoned in diſcharge of the principal 
ſum of the debt, Which was to carry no intereft during 
the time of the debtor's being abroad. The money 
any who died in this expedition was to be divided accord- 
ing to the advice and direction of certain diſcreet perſons, 
appointed for this purpoſe, and agreeably to the uſes for 
which it had been brought. This was a wiſe regulation; 
as from the numbers ſo dying a large fund would accrue 
for the ſervices of the war, and for the ſupport of the ſer- 
vants, whom the death of their maſters might otherwiſe 
leave in want. 

Theſe articles having had a abfanetnsy ſanction, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, together with the biſhops 
of Durham and Norwich, had already taken the croſs, 
riſing up in the general aſſembly, and haranguing the 
people, denounced excommunication againſt any perſons, 
who, for ſeven years to come, ſhould begin or foment any 
war. This was done to ſecure the internal peace of the 


kingdom during the crufade. The archbiſhop and his 


vicar, the biſhop of Rocheſter, preached, the ſame day, 


before the king and parliament o zhe niyſtery of the crojs, 
moſt impertinently applied to this intended warfare, in 
which, among many others of the nobles preſent there, 
engaged Ranulph de Glanville, grand juſticiary of che 
realm, whom his office and age would have certainly kept 
in Bngland, to attend to the gorernment and cuſtody of it 
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while the king ſhould be abſent, if enthuſiaſm could have 
liſtened, in any degree, at this time, to the dictates of 
reaſon. _ 

The method uſed .by the king, with the advice of * 
parliament, for collecting the tenths which that aſſembly 
had granted, was to chuſe a certain number of the clergy 
and laity, in whoſe prudence he put a ſpecial truſt, and 
to ſend them into all the ſeveral counties, as his com- 
miſſioners on this buſineſs. He likewiſe ordered, that two 
hundred of the wealthieſt men in London, one hundred 
in York, and proportionably in all the other cities of Eng- 
land, ſhould appear before him, at times and places aſ- 
ſigned. From theſe he took the tenth part of their reve- 
nues and chattels, according to the eſtimation of men of 
good character, who knew what they were. How the tax 
was colleted from the poorer inhabitants we have no in- 
formation; only it may be preſumed from what is ſaid by 
ſome writers, that leſs ſtrictneſs was uſed in valuing their 
chattels: but we are told, that if any who came before 
the king, for the payment of theſe tenths, were re— 
fractory againſt it, he inſtantly threw them into jail, and 
kept them there in irons till they had paid the laſt far- 
thing. This he was forced to do; immenſe ſupplies be- 
ing wanted to defray the expences, which the enterpriſe 
wherein he and multitudes of his ſubjects, with their own 
conſent, were engaged, would neceſſarily demand. On 
ſuch an occaſion the ſparing the money of thoſe who 
did not go out of the kingdom would have ſacrificed 
the lives -of thoſe. who did. Yet moſt of the monks 
were diſpleaſed, that their wealth was not free from this 
general contribution, though required for a ſervice, which 
even their maſter, the pope, had declared to be holy, and 
vehemently preſſed on all princes. But William of New- 
bury, the moſt candid of all the ecclefiaſticks who wrote 


5 in 
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in that age, bears teſtimony to Henry, “that, during his 
«.whole reign he had never impoſed, either on his Engliſh 
or tranſmarine dominions, any one grievous burthen, till 
« theſe zenths for the Holy War, which were equally le- 
vied in many other countries. Nor had he, on pretence 
of any neceſſity (as other princes uſed to do) ever laid 
ce any tax on the lands that were held by churches and 
«+ monaſteries in frank almoigne, but had always been as 
careful of their rights and poſſeſſions as of his own de- 
« meſnes.” 1 
Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays, that in England, by theſe 
tenths, above ſeventy thouſand pounds were raiſed from 
the Chriftians, and fixty thouſand from the Jews, which 
all together may be eſtimated, on the loweſt computation, 
as equivalent in thoſe days to little leſs than a grant of two 
millions ſterling in theſe. The ſum paid by the Jews 
amounted (as appears by the Exchequer accounts) to a 
fourth part of their chattels. Their numbers had, pro- 
bably, much encreaſed in England, by the expulſion of all 
their countrymen out of France, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty-two, an act done by Philip to gain popu- 
larity, and to profit (as he did) by the confiſcation of all their 
immoveable goods, but coloured perhaps, and reconciled to 
his conſcience, by the bigotry of the times. Henry's mind, 
more enlightened, ſaw that- men of all religions are enti- 
tled to all the rights of ,humanity, and that no blaſphemy 
is ſo horrid againſt the name of Chriſt, as the making it au- 
thorize any violation of the moral laws of nature, or of 
that univerſal benevolence to mankind, , which his precepts 
molt ſtrongly inculcate and injoin. He alſo ſaw that the 
Jews, by ſettling in his kingdom, greatly added to its 
wealth, and therefore gave them encouragement to make 
it their aſylum, when driven from other countries, by pro- 
tecting them from all wrongs, and ſhewing them many fa- 
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vours, as far as the prejudices of that age would permit. 
The ſhare they bore in this tax was grievous to them, and 
much eaſed his other ſubjects, but could not foften the 
rage of religious hatred againſt them, in the breafts of the 
common people, which broke out, at the beginning of the 
following reign, to the deſtruction of many of them, and 


to the foul diſgrace of Chriſtianity. 


During the courſe of this ſummer the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury preached the cruſade in Wales. By means of 
his exhortations three thouſand of that nation inliſted in 
this ſervice. Rhees ap Gryffyth himſelf would have been 
one of the number, if he had not been withheld from ex- 
ecuting his purpoſe by the prayers and tears of his wife, 
who was daughter to Madoc, the prince of Powis-land. 
For this ſhe is cenfured by Giraldus Cambrenfis : the zeal 
of thoſe times being ſuch, that (as we learn from another 
contemporary hiſtorian) * wives incited their huſbands and 
* mothers their ſons to this glorious warfare, only grieving, 
« that, by reaſon of the weakneſs of their ſex, they could not 
&« 79 with them. It is very remarkable that Owen Ce- 
vilioc was actually excommunicated by the archbiſhop, be- 
cauſe he alone of all the Welſh princes did not come out, 
with his people, to meet that prelate ! 


One might wonder that no miſſionary went into Ireland, 
to preach the cruſade in that iſle: but it ſeems to have 
been owing to the following weighty reaſons. If a num- 
ber of the Engliſh, or of the Welſh, ſettled there, had 
gone from thence to the Eaſt, the natives would probably 
have driven out the remainder; and therefore Henry 


could not deſire, or ſuffer, ſuch a dangerous diminution of 


his ſtrength in that Kingdom. As for the Iriſh, want of 
money rendered moft of them unable to bear the heavy 
charges of ſuch an expedition; and ſome of them were, 
at this time, engaged in civil wars, particularly thoſe of 

| Conaught ; 
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Conaught; a party there having riſen againſt Conor Man- 
moy, ſon of Roderick O Conor, to whom his father, after 
John's return out of Ireland, had again reſigned the reins 
of government in that province. Theſe rebels, among 
whom were ſome of Conor's own relations, invited Curcy, 
the Engliſh deputy under Henry and his ſon, to come 
to their aid. The conqueſt made by that lord of the 
province of Ulſter had juſt before been ſecured by the 
death of O Lachlin, prince or chieftain of Tyrone, who 
was killed by an Engliſh arrow, in a fight with ſome 
maroders from the county of Down. Curcy therefore 
was glad to carry his arms into Conaught, and take this 
opportunity of reducing that kingdom, which had revolted 
againſt John, to the obedience of England. But Conor 


Manmoy procured aid from Donald O Brian, prince of 


Limeric ; and, by their united forces, the Engliſh army, 
after doing great miſchief in that country, was forced to. re- 
tire out of it, the rebels were defeated, and Conor's autho- 
rity ſeemed to be firmly eſtabliſhed. Yet, the next year, 
he was murdered ; ſome of his own neareſt friends con- 
ſpiring againſt him with the late vanquiſhed party. Nor 
did the blood of this prince quench the flame of civil diſ- 
cord in this unhappy realm: it continued to burn with the 
moſt deſtructive fury till aſter the times of which I write; 
Roderick O Conor remaining, in the monaſtery choſen by 
him for his place of retreat, a quiet and helpleſs ſpectator 
of the miſerable calamities of his family and his people. 
Things being in this ſtate, no ſupplies for the holy war 
could be drawn out of Ireland, but Henry did what he 
could to procure ſome from Scotland. William the Lion 
had lately, in a conference with him, deſired the reſtitution 
of Roxborough and Berwick, two of thoſe caſtles which, in 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-four, had been given 
to him as pledges for the execution of the articles of the 
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all the 3 of Scotland, attending, with their king, in 


Rome, and exempted from all ſubjection to archbiſhops or 


Henry therefore thought it beſt to poſtpone the deciſion of 
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treaty between them, whereby Scotland was made ſubject 
to the ſovereignty of England. Jedburgh, Sterling, and 
Edinburgh had been N21 and it does not clearly ap- 
pear why Henry ſtill retained the other two: but I pre- 
ſume it was becauſe a diſpute ſtill continued concerning 

the dependance of the Scottiſh church on the Engliſh. 
The treaty had declared, that the former ſhould pay that 
obedience to the latter, witch was due to it, and had been 
uſually paid in the times of William's predeceſſors. But 


the parliament of Northampton, which was held in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy-fix, denied that any was 
due, or had ever been paid, by their church. Whereupon, 
the archbiſhop of York maintained, that the biſhops of 
Glaſgow and Wittern had acknowledged themſelves ſubject 
to his predeceſſors ; and produced papal bulls, which con- 
firmed the metropolitan rights of his ſee over the church 
of Scotland. To theſe allegations the biſhop of Glaſgow 


replied, that his ſee, by ſpecial grace, was the daughter of 


biſhops; and, if York ever had any authority over her, it 
had 2h forfeiakd; and did no longer exiſt. Before this 
diſpute was ended, another aroſe, between the archbiſhops 
of York and Canterbury; the latter affirming, that to his 
fee, not to York, the church of Scotland was ſubjeR. 


the principal queſtion till the two metropolitans had ſet- 
tled the controverſy between themſelves. He diſmiſſed _ 
Scottiſh prelates, who, at their return into Scotland, 
vately ſent to the pope, - and implored his holineſs to re- 
eeive them into his own hands, and protect them, as his 
immediate dependants, from that ſubjection which the 
church of England required. This conteſt was not brought 
to its final concluſion till after Henry's death; but the 
preſent 
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preſent ſtate of it, with undecided claims, and much heat 
on both ſides, may have been the excuſe for detaining the 
fortreſſes of Roxborough and Berwick. William offered 
to redeem them with four thouſand marks. To which 
Henry made anſwer, that they ſhould be reſtored; if Wil- 
lam would pay to him the tenths of his kingdom for the 
uſe of the holy war. That prince, well diſpoſed to ſatisfy 
him herein, returned ſpeedily into Scotland, on the borders 
of -which country he ſoon afterwards met the biſhop of 
Durham, and other miniſters ſent by Henry on this er- 


rand, In this place were aſſembled, with and under their 


king, almoſt all the Scotch barons, ſpiritual and temporal, 
and an infinite multitude of his inferior vaſſals, whom he 
informed of the cauſe, for which theſe Engliſh came, and 
what they demanded. At the concluſion of their deli- 
beration upon it, he notified to the envoys, that he could not 
per/uade the members of the council to give the tenths. And 
they anſwered for themſelves, that they never would give 


them, even though the king of England, and their lord the 


king of Scotland, ſhould have ſworn, they would have them : 
which determination no entreaties or menaces of the en- 
voys could prevail upon them to alter: a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the freedom and the ſpirit of the Scotch parlia- 
ment in thoſe days! 

I preſume, the ſole reafon of their obſtinacy in this 
matter was the poverty of the nation. For it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that they had leſs zeal for the recovery of 
the holy land than the other chriſtian ſtates which agreed 
to this tax; and they had a further inducement to per- 
ſuade them to pay it, viz. the deſire of regaining the 
two forts above-mentioned. Ihe ſame national poverty 
may have been alſo. one cauſe of their having given up 
the ſovereignty of their kingdom for the liberty of their 
king. If they had not redeemed him by making that con- 
ceſſion, they muſt either have paid a heavy ranſom for 

him, 
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againſt any revolt of that people in his abſence. 


of the empire, as in France and in England: but, to pre- 
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him, os have left him, all his life, a wretched captive in 
bonds. They would not do this ;- they could not do the 
other. Therefore the modern Scotch writers, who blame 
Henry for impoſing too hard terms on that prince, and, 
through his diſtreſs, on the nation, do not conſider that 
he ſet him free without aſking any ranſom. _ 

I will only add, on the ſubject of the preſent demand, 
that, as William did not chuſe to take the croſs, and ac- 
company Henry and Richard into Paleſtine, it would have 
been very unſafe to reftore to him the forts of Roxborough 
and Berwick till their return from thoſe parts; more eſpe- 
cially, as the Engliſh were deprived of their wealth for the 
ſupport of this war, to which the Scots would pay nothing. 


Henry therefore retained them as ſecurities to his crown 


While theſe things were tranſacting in the iſland of Great 
Britain, during the courſe of the year eleven hundred and 
eighty-eight, the archbiſhop of Tyre had gone from France 
into Germany, and there preached the cruſade, aſſiſted by 
a legate from Pope Clement the Third, with whom he was 
Joined in commiſhon. Their ſucceſs was as great as they 
could wiſh | The emperor himſelf, although he was now in 
the ſixty-eighth year of his age, took the croſs in a diet 
aſſembled by him at Mentz on the twenty-ſeventh of 
March, and ſo did moſt of the princes and counts of the 
empire, incited by religion, by their natural bravery, and 


by his example. The tenths were granted by all the ſtates 


vent the diſorders which might be cauſed by a multitude. 
of indigent people engaging in this ſervice, a wiſe regula- 
tion was made, that no man ſhould be permitted*to march 
with the army, who had not means of his own to provide 
himſelf with all neceſſaries for a journey of a year: not- 
withſtanding which order, the number of forces that 

marched 
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marched out of Germany, under the imperial ftandard, 
was found, on a review which the emperor made in Hun- 
gary, to be then about a hundred and fifty thouſand. Be- 
fore that prince ſet out, he was careful to ſecure the tran- 
quillity of the empire during his abſence; and therefore 
adjufted, or waved, ſome diſputes between him and the 
Roman pontificate, which had almoſt drawn upon him an 
excommunication from Pope Urban the Third. With the 
ſame intention he obtained a decree from a diet aflembled 
at Goſlar, in this year eleven hundred and eighty-eight, 
by which Henry the Lion was obliged to accompany him 
to the holy war, or ſwear to go immediately out of the 
empire, and not return into any part thereof before the 
end of three years. 

This unfortunate duke, whom the emperor had permit- 
ted to come into Germany in the year eleven hundred and 
cighty-five, had, from that time, been vainly folliciting a 
reſtitution of the territories, which the ban of the empire had 
torn from him in the year eleven hundred and eighty. But, 
notwithſtanding the repeated interceſſions of his father-in- 
law, the king of England, and his ſon-in-law, the king 
of Denmark, nothing was done in his favour. It is ſaid 
indeed, that now, in the diet of Goſlar, an option was 
given to him, either to be reinſtated in ſome of his fiefs, 
it he would go with the emperor to the holy war; or, if 
he declined that propoſal, to wait in exile for the full re- 
covery of them till the end of three years, at which term 
this aſſembly encouraged him to expect it. He choſe the 
latter, not, perhaps, from any confidence in the promiſe 


condition of his joining the other potentates of the empire 
in this cruſade, His dutcheſs, who had gone, in the year 
eleven 


or hopes thrown out to him, but becauſe his ſtay in Europe 
might procure him opportunities, during that period, to 
do more for himſelf than was offered by the diet, on the 
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eleven hundred and eighty-ſix, to live with: him at Brunſ- 
wick, not being able, in the preſent infirm ſtate of her 


went back to his former refuge, the court of King Henry, 


the emperor had requeſted that the duke's eldeſt ſon ſhould 


The emperor's ſecond on attended him to the holy war; 
but his eldeſt, named Henry, who had been, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-two, choſen king of the Ro- 


year eleven hundred and eighty-five he had married Con- 
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health, to follow him again into exile, remained in that 
city, where ſhe died in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
nine. But the duke, quickly after the riſing of the diet, 


whoſe peace of mind the unhappy ſtate of this branch of 
his family not a little diſturbed. Some of our hiſtorians ſay, 


go with him to the Eaſt, meaning thus to make that prince 
a hoſtage for his father: but the duke excuſed himſelf 
from giving his conſent to this propoſition, till he ſhould know 
the advice of King Henry upon it, which appears to have 
been ſuch as he defired; for the young. prince did not go, 


mans, ' ſtayed behind him in Germany, to govern the em- 
pire, by virtue of that dignity, during his abſence, and 
ſucceed to it in caſe of his deceaſe. They had both, in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-three, made peace with 
the Lombards; in conſequence of which Henry was crown- 


ed king of Lombardy by the archbiſhop of Milan, and, 
his authority in thoſe parts being firmly eſtabliſhed, in the 


ſtantia, a poſthumous daughter of Roger, king of Sicily. 
This alliance, as William the preſent fovereign had no iſſue, 
after living wirh his wife, the king of England's daughter, 
about nine years, and as there was no lawful ſon or bro- 
ther of his father, to claim the ſucceſſion, gave the king ot 
the Romans a reaſonable expectation (which did not prove 
falſe) of inheriting Sicily and all that is now called the 
kingdom of Naples. The barrenneſs of Queen Jane, pro- 
bably cauſed by her having been married too young, de- 

33 ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed the hopes, which her father had entertained, that 
thoſe opulent countries would long continue ſubje& to 
prinees of his race. It likewiſe made the ſee of Rome 
exceedingly apprehenſive of the conſequences of the match 
between the king of the Romans and the Princeſs Con- 
ſtantia, as likely to produce a formidable augmentation 
of the imperial power, which the popes always dreaded, 
eſpecially when they ſaw it encreaſe in Italy. So much 
did this jealouſy inflame the mind of Pope Urban the 
Third, that he ſuſpended, as ſoon as he heard of the mar- 
riage, all the biſhops afliſtant in the celebration of it: a 
moſt ſcandalous uſe of eccleſiaſtical cenſures for political 
ends | But Clement the Third, at this time, found it ne- 
ceflary to be reconciled, however unwilling, to the king 
of the Romans, that no impediment might prevent the 
emperor's taking part in the preſent Holy War, to which 
the papal bulls and legates were warmly exciting all the 
princes of the empire. He alſo finiſhed a pacification be- 
tween the republics of Genoa and Piſa, which his pre- 
deceſſor, Pope Gregory the Eighth, had begun, and per- 
ſuaded them to unite their maritime forces, very conſider- 
able in thoſe days, againſt the Mahometans on the coaſt 
of Paleſtine and Cœloſyria, in aid of the Chriftians. The 
king of Sicily, who was ſtill more potent at fea, and 
nearer to thoſe coaſts than any other of the European princes, 
ſent thither a ſtrong fleet, very early in the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, by the aſſiſtance of which, Tyre, 
Tripoli, and Antioch, which would elſe have been loſt, 
were defended. 
The king of England, ſoon after he had taken the 
croſs, ſent a miniſter to the courts of the emperors of Ger- 
many and of Conſtantinople, and likewiſe to that of Bela, 
king of Hungary, to aſk a ſafe paſſage for himſelf and his 
army through their territories, and free markets to fur- 
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won from the Chriſtians the cities of Gabala . Laodi- 
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niſh the neceſſary proyiſions. Mention is made in the 


letters he wrote on this ſubj ect, that the king of France 


and his forces would accompany him in his march. Hence 
it appears, that theſe monarchs had determined, at this 
time, to go together, by land, from France into Paleſtine, 
a reſolution, which, afterwards; was ptudently altered by 

Philip and Richard, on account of the great difficulty of 
Gadling ſubſiſtance for two ſuch armies combined. It may 
nevertheleſs be preſumed, from the naval preparations 
now made by King Henry, that his purpoſe was to ſend 
ſome. part of his forces, from England to Tyre, by ſea. 
His requeſt was granted by all the three potentates above- 


mentioned: but it is worthy of note, ne the German 


emperor ſtyled him, in the ſuperſcription of his letter, 
his deareft brother, the. illuſtrious Ring of England; but 
the Greek neither gave him the appellation of brother, nor 
the epithet of laſtrious in the ſuperſcription, nor any 


higher title in the body of his letter, than your Nobility 
(veſira nobilitas), . This prince, Ifaack Angelus, had, in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-five, ee An- 
dronicus, who, after having depoſed and put to death 


Alexius, the ſon of Manuel Comnenus, had ſupported 


his uſurped dominion two years, by many cruel deeds, 
which the furious populace, to whom Iſaack delivered 


him up, revenged as cruelly. upon him. Vet the. empire 
was worſe governed by his. ſucceſſor than by him. For, 
inhuman as he was, he had in his character ſome of 
thoſe qualities which are uſeful to a ſtate: but in Iſaack 
Angelus a moſt green pride. was the only. mark of 
greatneſs. 

During the courſe of this year 8 hundred ad 
ezghty-eight, while the princes of Europe were prepa- 
ring to endeavour the recovery of the Holy Land, Saladin 


Cca 
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Syrian coaſt, with many ſtrong caſtles to the 


66a on the 


fouth of choſe places, betuvefl them and Damaſcus, and 


to the north in the territory belonging to Antioch, even 

within a few miles of the capital itſelf, which forced the 
citizens to agree to deliver it up, at the end of eight 
months, if not ſuccoured from Europe before that term, 
But the garrilons and inhabitants of toſt of thoſe for- 


treſſes, being allowed to go to Tyre, much ſtrength- 


ened that town. The captive king of Jeruſalem had 
been freed by the ſltaty about the beginning of May, after 
ſolemnly: promiſing, that he would never bear arms againſt that 
prince; and that, 'renouncing his kingdom, he would in- 
ſtantly go beyond the ſea, into perpetual exile. But, on 
his arrival at Antioch, the clergy abſolved him from this 
oath, - becauſe the city of Aſcalon had been yielded to Sa- 
ladin as the price of his liberty, after which he had ſtill 
been detained in captivity during ſeveral months, and 
theſe conditions had finally been ſuperadded, and extorted 
from him by force. His breach of faith having thus 


been excuſed to the Chriſtians, though not to the Maho 
metans, who loaded him with reproaches, as perfidious 
and” perjured, he drew together ſome troops, and de- 


manded admiſſion into his city of Tyre; but Conrade 
refuſed it, and this quarrel produced an inteſtine war 
in thoſe parts among the Franks, which ſome writers 


ſuppoſe the politick ſultan foreſaw, when he ſet the king 


free. But, before the end of the year, the interpoſition of 
friends ſuſpended the effects of ſo pernicious a diſcord, Con- 


rade remaining ſole maſter of the city of Tyre, and Guy de 


Luſignan making his abode at Tripoli, where his ſove- 


reignty was acknowledged, till about the end of Avguſt 


in the following year, when he and Conrade joined their 
arms to beſiege Ptolemais, under the walls of which 


town, defended by all the forces of Saladin, and aſſaulted 
24 42 „ 
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by the kings of England and * the r 
af this cruſade were performed. | 19WoQ Inqpy 
Before I proceed to relate the bude of che year 
eleven hundred and eighty- eight in-Henry's' a domi- 
nions, it will be proper to finiſh the eceleſiaſtical hiſtory 
of the reign of that king, by mentioning ſome particulars, 
relating to the churches of England, en, and n 
of which no account has yet been given. 
While Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Egate of 
the apoſtolical fee, was exhorting the Welſh to attempt the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, the monks of Canterbury 
were as buſy, and with no leſs heat of zeal, in trying to get a 
college for ſecular canons, which he had begun to build 
at Hackington, near that city, pulled down. They 
ſuſpected the truth, that his ſecret purpoſe was, to make 
this foundation a rival to their convent; and, in order to 
fruſtrate that project, had, in the preceding year, ſo exerted 
their intereſt with the ſee of Rome, always diſpoſed to 
favour them in preference to the biſhops or other 
ſecular clergy, that Pope Urban the Third, who had au- 
thoriſed his deſign, and allowed him a fourth part of the 
offerings made at Becket's tomb, for this, or for any other 
uſe, at his pleaſure, ſoon afterwards ſent him an apoſto- 
lical mandate to put a ſtop to the building, and likewiſe 
to reſtore the prior of the convent and one of the monks, 
whom he had dared: to ſuſpend for having appealed to the 
Roman ſee on this buſineſs. But, the primate not paying 
the leaſt regard to this bull, and even refuſing to anſwer 
to the appeal, Urban appointed the abbots of Battle- 
abbey, Feverſham, and St. Auguſtin's, his legates, to en- 
force the execution of what he had commanded ; which 
they preparing to do, the grand juſticiary of the king- 
me Ranulph de — forbad them to proceed: 


a. very 
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a very remarkable act of the royal prerogative againſt the v. Apper d. 
papal wry The reader may fee; the, writ of inhibition, 1 | 
tranſcribed from the Chronicle of Gervaſe of Canterbury 

in the Appendix to this book. It ſtopped their proceed- 

ings ; and the archbiſhop, ſupported, by the — of 

the crown, forbad the monks from holding their uſual 
manor-courts, and ſeix ed their poſſeſſions. 

The pope, informed of Ä things, rependgd bis 

orders to two of the abbots above-named, that, under pain Ong. 
of incurring the heavy diſpleaſure of The apoſtolic ſee, 7 272 
they ſhould compel the. elner archbiſhop to obey his 
injunctions, within the term of thirty days, and added to 

them the biſhops of Bath and Chicheſter Helikewiſe wrote 

to the king, and reminded him bow expedient it was for 

his kingdom, that. the glorious martyr, St. Thomas, ſhould 
continue io b an iuterceſſor for. him, which' he could 

not expect, if he did not maintain the privileges and 
dignities of the church of Canterbury. His Holineſs, . 
therefore, exhorted him ia the Lord, and injoined- him, 

for the remiſſien of, his ſins, not to ſuffer that church to 

be injuriouſly treated, nor prohibit or hinder the compleat 
execution of the mandate now ſent to the perſons before · 
mentioned. But the deceaſe of this pontiff, which ſoon 
enſued, and Gregory's friendſhip for Baldwin, rendered 

all that had been done to favour the monks. of no effect; 

and the archbiſhop proceeded with ſo much rigour againſt I. 
them, that, their revenues being all detained, they were 
forced to live upon alms. Nevertheleſs; as the life of 
Gregory, aſter his election, was, of very ſhort duration, 

they quickly found a new, and zealous protector in his 

9 Clement, who not only reiterated Urban's in- 
junctions, but alſo commanded the prior of Feverſham 

and another eccleſiaſtick to excommunicate thoſe en 
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been guilty of violence againſt the monks. This mandate was 


obeyed; but the ſentence was ſlighted even by the ſecular 
clergy. of the city of Canterbury, who, in the name of 
the king and of the archbiſhop, forbad their pariſhioners 
to Ok the ſociety of the excommunicated perſons, ſay- 
ing publickly i in their ſermons, hat abe pape s ſentence bu 
70. force. in the archbiſhop, 8 dioceſe. + And ſome citizens, 
among whom was a nephew of Becket, for refuling to 
hold communion with thoſe who were under this ana- 
thema, were committed to the -publick ; houſe of | corre- 
ion by an order from the king. Clement, amazed and 
alarmed at this rebellion 3 his ſpiritual monarchy, 
ſent to England a cardinal legate on this buſineſs, which, 
however light in itſelf, was now become of great moment. 
But, he dying on the road, nothing effectual was done in 
favour of the monks, till ee legate arrived in Henry's 
foreign dominions, with power to enforce the former 
bulls; which brought the archbiſhop to offer a reſtitution 
of the lands of the convent on certain conditions. Yet 
the whole diſpute was adjourned till the legate ſhould be 
able to go into England, and take cognizance of it there. 
In the mean time the grand juſticiary, being fent into 
England on another affair, had ſome diſcourſe with the 
ſub-prior of the convent of Canterbury, who intimating 
to him how much they. deſired and wanted the king's 
mercy, his anſwer was, © You yourſelves will have no 
© mercy, but, from your attachment to the court of 
*© Rome, refuſe to ſubmit to the advice of your ſovereign, 
* or of any other perſon ; nor will you do any thing to 
* pleaſe your archbiſhop, or even condeſcend to aſk his 
“ forgiveneſs with the leaſt ſupplication.” The ſub-prior 
replied, as Becket himſelf would have done, that, /aving 
the intereſts of their monaſtery, and the rights of the church, 
they were ready to ſubmit to the counſels of the king | 
and 
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and of all good men, but were greatly deterred from truſting 
to thoſe f the king, by his having ſuffered them to re- 
main, during almoſt two years, deprived of all their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and in a manner impriſoned within their own 
walls. If you doubt the king (anſwered Glanville) 
«there are biſhops and abbots of your order, and there 
© are barons and churchmen belonging to the court, who, 
<« if you would truſt your cauſe to them, would certainly 
* do you juſtice.” The reply to this was a declaration, 
that all theſe were ſo partial on the fide of the archbiſhop, 

{o complaiſant to the king, and fo unfriendly to them for 
whom he (the ſub- prior) was concerned, that they did 
not dare to confide in their - arbitration. Whereupon 
Glanville, quitting him with indignation, ſaid, © You monks 
turn your eyes to Rome alone; and Rome alone will 


© deſtroy you.” | 
Soon after this converſation, ſome deputies from the Gewa% 


, | col. 1544. 
convent, who had gone into France to thelegate, were ad- 1545, ad ann. 
viſed by that prelate to wait upon the king, who was 
then lying fick at a caſtle in Touraine, and try to touch 
his heart, which his preſent condition might render leſs 
obdurate, with compaſſion towards them. Having, not 
without difficulty, got acceſs to him, they opened their 
buſineſs by ſaying, he convent of Canterbury ſaluted him as 
their: lord. To which he abruptly made anſwer, *© Ye wicked 
© traitors, I have been, am, and will be your lord. But go 
ce ruickly away : I will tall on your affair with my faith- 

« ful ſulljects. As they went from him, one of them 
(perhaps Gervaſe himſelf who has given theſe particulars) 
uttered this imprecation, May Almighty God, through 
« the merits of the bleſſed martyr, Thomas, do us juſtice 
« 0x thy body.” We are not told whether Henry heard 
him or not, but only that he poſtponed the deciſion of 


the controverſy till he ſhould return into England, which 


| 5 | he 
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| he did not live to do. From the whole tranfaction it 
ſeems that, as he had the advantage, in this combat 
with Rome, of fighting behind an archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, he fought more boldly, and with better ſucceſs, 
than he had formerly done, when an archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury had been his opponent, and the THIN of Rome a- 
gainſt his crown. 

In Scotland the diſpute, between William the Lick and 
the Roman pontificate, concerning the ſee of St. Andrew's, 
was determined about the feaſt of Pentecoft in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-nine, to the king's ſatisfaction, 
The accommodation attempted by Pope Lucius the Third, 
in the year eleven hundred eighth fu, had not taken el. 
fect; William having refuſed to quit the temporalities * 
the biſhoprick of Dunkeld to John Scott: for which reaſon 
Pope Urban, the ſucceſſor of Lucius, ſummoned Hugh, who 
by virtue of that agreement had gained the ſee of St. An- 
drew's, to appear before him at Rome. But, this citation 


having been difobeyed by that prelate till after. Urban 8 


death, Clement the Third, in the year eleven hun- 


dred and eighty-eight, depoſed him from his ſee, and 
ſtrongly recommended the electing of John Scott to fill 
his place. The king, to whom his Holineſs wrote on this 
ſubject in very reſpectful terms, was brought to receive 
Scott as biſhop of Dunkeld, on condition of. his abſo- 
lutely renouncing for ever any claim to St. Andrew's. 
Hugh was obliged to go to Rome, in order to obtain ab- 
ſolution of the pope from excommunication, and died in 
that city, with almoſt all his houſehold, of a ſickneſs 
which raged there in the month of Auguſt this year. Soon 
after his deceaſe, a mandate to the clergy of che dioceſe 
of St. Andrew's was ſent by the pope, requiring them to 
receive John Scott as their biſhop, within fifteen days 
from the delivery thereof, and annulling by the apoſtolic 


4 authority 
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authority any other election, which they had made or 
ſhould make. He alſo wrote to King Henry, entreating, 
admoniſhing, and even injoining that prince, for the re- 
miſſion of his ſins, to exhort and perſuade, or (if it 
ſhould be neceſſary) compel the king of Scotland, by the 
power he had over him, to let Scott enjoy in peace the ſee 
of St. Andrew's, as that prelate, on his part, was ready 


to be, in all points, obedient and faithful to the royal 
majeſty, /o far as in reaſon be could. But, theſe letters 


not producing the defired effect, the ſame pontiff, in the 
year eleven hundred and ſixty- nine, addreſſed another to 


ſeveral prelates of Scotland, ordering them to repeat to 


the king his injunctions concerning this affair, and, if he 


did not comply with them before the end of twenty days, 
to excommunicate him, and to put his whole kingdom 


under an interdict. 
This letter was delivered into the hands of Scott, to be 


uſed by him at his pleaſure : but, tired of the conteſt, 


and thinking it more defireable to take quietly what his 


ſovereign was willing to grant, than endeavour to ob- 


tain, by ſuch violent methods, a forced confent from that 


prince to his former election, he ſuppreſſed the pope's 


mandate, and permitted the chapter, without contra- 


diction from him, to ele& a ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, 


recommended by William to the ſee of St. Andrew's. 
He likewiſe fuffered the king to give in his preſence, 
to one of his own chaplains, the office of chancellor, 
which he had formerly aſked ; contenting himſelf now 
with the peaceful enjoyment of the revenues of Dunkeld, 


together with thoſe of the archdeaconry of St. Andrew's, 


which he had poſſeſt before his conſecration, and was. 

allowed to retain. | 
Thus honourably for his crown did William the Lion 

end his long diſpute with Rome! but he owed his ſuc - 
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ceſs to the quiet temper of Scott, as much as to his own. 
perſeverance and firmneſs. - If that prelate had acted with 
the ſpirit of Becket, or even of 'the monks of Canterbury, 
this affair might have had a different concluſion. .. 

In the year eleven hundred and eighty-ſix, a provincial 
ſyitod* was held, under John, Cumin,” the Engliſh arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, for the better regulation of he manners 
and Tipline of the clergy of Thckind: On the ſecond. 
day of their meeting, an Iriſh abbot, there preſent, to ex- 
. the incontinence with which the ecclefiaſticks of his 
nation were charged, laid all the blame of the fact (which 
he did not deny) on the bad examples given to them by the 
Welſh and Engliſh clergy, who were come into their coun- 
try: and this was verified by two prieſts of the province of 
Wexford, tranſplanted thither from Wales, who. accuſed. 
one another of living each with a woman he had publickly 
married: which being proved to the council, the archbi- 
ſhop immediately ſuſpended them both, in order to clear 
himſelf (ſays Giraldus Cambrenſis) , approving ſuch un=. 
cleanneſs and ſuch enormities. By way of recrimination,. 
that author preached, the next day, againſt the general 
dtunkenneſs of the Iriſh clergy, and the negligence of their 
prelates in the paſtoral duties. On the firſt of theſe points 
he iays, that the Iriſh, who were in holy orders uſually. 
faſted till the evening, but made themſelves amends by im- 
moderate drinking of wine and other liquors, the greater 


part of the night. And he argues, that probably thoſe 


who were drunk were not chaſte. 

Iwill only obſerve, that the chief intention of this coun- 
ci] appears to have been, the fixing the unnatural reſtraint 
of celibacy on the clergy of Ireland, from the conſequences 
of which great wncleanneſs and great enormities did really 
ſpring, but which helped to ſecure the eccleſiaſtical inde- 
pendance upon civil ſociety, which Rome made the corner- 
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ſtone of the mi ghty fabrick of her power. ' Yet] it Gems, 
that in Ireland the deſigns of the church inſt the ſtate 
were ſomewhat checked at this time. For, Giraldus 
Cambrenſis informs us, that Prince John, in whoſe ſer- 
vice King Henry had fent him thither, having offered to 
give him the biſhoprick of Fernes,, or that of Lechlin, 
and he having declined to accept either of them, it was 
propoſed by the prince to unite the two. dioceſes, and make 
him biſhop of both: to which, he ſays, he replied, © that 
«if he faw the mind of John — 5 to exalt the Iriſh 
„church, he might erhaps take this offer, for the fake 
ce of cooperating with him therein: but, there being no 
ce ſuch intention, he choſe to remain a private man, rather 
C than to be uſeleſs in an eminent ſtation.” 


It was this zeal for the exaltation, not of the Iriſh 


church alone, but of the whole Chriſtian prieſthood, 
which probably was tlie cauſe of his not being raiſed to 


any higher di nity than the archdeaconry of Brecknock, 
though he falſely imputes it to a prejudice againſt him be- 
cauſe he was a Welſhman: for Henry had 7 by the 


favours he beſtowed on the Geraldine family, that no ſuch. : 


narrow partiality obſtructed the adyancement / of merit in 
his reign. And ſome merit, as à man of learning, Gi- 
raldus certainly had: but his mind was ſo tinctured with. 
the principles of Becket, - chat it would not have been 
prudent to let him poſſeſs an epiſcopal ſee in England. 1. 
even incline to bel; eve, that bis havmg been ſent into Tre- 
land by Henry, as an attendant on John, was not fo much 
for the fake of any inſtructions, which he could give to that 
prince, as from a deſire, by promoting and fixing him there, 


to remove out of England a troubleſome and dangerous ec- 


cleſiaſtick. But he diſappointed this purpoſe by refuſing the 
the offers ſo liberally made in Ireland by John, and never had 


one in England; to the wantof which I aſeribe that ran- 
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corous hatred, which Mewes itſelf. againſt Henry 477 nch 
of his wtitings, after the death of tfiat King 

1 {hall now proceed to relate, without lncarindptiohy. 
what ee th ber, told of the eee this 
reign, amidſt the continued Dae which, Henry 
ended his life. 29559 2 1 . Be 07; TOW. 

All. the — 1 of the fenen Fi the preſent, aid. 
in the firſt beginnings of it, could not — internal 
peace of France] Duke Richard himſelf, the foremoſt to 
engage in that religious warfare, was conſtrained, with 
the croſs upon his breaſt, to draw his fword againſt his 
own . vaſſals in the dutchy of Aquitaine, preſently after 


3 his father's return into England, in the year eleven hun- 
* dred and eighty- eight. For, Geoffrey de Luſignan, a 


ann. 1188, brother to the king of Jeruſalem, following the example 
| of that prince, had, on ſome private quarrel, . perfidiouſly 
killed a gentleman of Poitou, whom Richard had honoured 

with an intimate ſhare of his friendſhip. The duke flew 

to revenge him: but the criminal was aſſiſted by all the 

lords of his Kindred, 4 numerous race of nobles, the ter- 

rar and peſt of that country „who, confederating together 

in 7 85 deeds of blood. in murders and rebellions, 
maintained their ,own greatneſs; and drew to their aid other 

barons, whom-fear of puniſhment, from a conſciouſneſs of 

having deſerved it, impelled to faction for ſafety, or who 

hated Richard on account of. former chaſtiſements in- 

flicted on them by him, or of former wrongs he had done 

them. Vet all the ſtrength of their league was unequal 

to the power and valour of that prince. He took and 
demoliſhed their caſtles, ſet fire to their towns, and rooted 

up all their vines and other fruit · trees on their lands; by 

which deſtruction the laws and cuſtoms of thoſe times 

Oat eV puniſhed felonies and rebellions. Geoffery de Luſig- 
25- nan ſaved his life by fling « out. of F rance, from whence 
he 
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he went by: ſea! to Tripoli, where his brother Guy then 
reſided. Among his accomplices none were. ſpared by the 
duke, except thoſe who redeemed "themſelves . from the 
fury of his vengeance, by | taking the croſs, as many of 
ſpeedily cruſhed this rebellion; he led 
his troops to attack the earl of Toulouſe, ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor to that prince againſt whom he had made war in 


them did. Having 


the 


ſome merehants, who came into his country (perhaps to 


carry on a forbidden commerce there) from Richards ad- 
jacent domains, and had treated them very cruelly, keep- 
ing many of them in cloſe priſon, depriving ſome of their 


eyes, and others of their lives. In revenge of this injury 
done to his ſubjects, the duke, more inclined to ſeek re- 


year eleven hundred and eighty-ſix. This earl; at the 
inſtigation of Peter Seilun, his favourite, had arreſted 


dreſs by arms than by any other methods, laid wafte the 


earl's lands, and carried off many captives; but his moſt 
important prize was the favourite, Seilun, for whom he 


aſked ſuch a ranſom, as the priſoner could not pay, and 


would be a heavy tax on the bounty of his maſter, if paid 
by that prince. To fave himſelf this expence, the eatl ſeized 
the perſons of two Engliſh gentlemen, belonging to the 
king of England's own: houſehold, who were paſſing 


through Toulouſe, on their return from a pilgrimage to 


St. James of Compoſtella, and, after they had been con- 


fined ſome time, ſent one of them to the duke, with a 


power to treat for the liberty of both, on condition 
that Seilun ſhould be alſo releaſed. But this propoſal. 
was refuſed, and with good reaſon, by Richard, be- 


cauſe pilgrims were ſuppoſed to be under the. ſacred: pro- 


tection of the ſaint, whoſe ſhrine they viſited, and their 
perſons were privileged, by the cuſtom) of thoſe times, in 
going and returning. The king of France, whom this 
quarrel, which he wiſhed to ſee eompoſed, had drawn 


into 


* 
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into thoſe parts, agreed with Richard in this point, and 
| ordered' wig earl to ſet the twWo pilgrims free, out of re 
ſpect to St. James. Vet that prince {till inſiſted on their 
being redeemed by the releaſe of his impriſoned miniſter: 
whereupon. Philip left him to make a peace for himſelf, or - 


lots, | ſuſtain he war as he could. Richard t then, being hes to 
_— obtain by force of arms the juſtice he PURI hired 


Gervaſe, ad Brabanters, with whom, joined to his military vaſſals of 
e, the dutchy of Aquitaine, he compoſed a great army, and 
in a very ſhort time took the city of Cabon, the ſtrong 
caſtle it Moiſſac, all the province of Quercy, and ſeven- 
teen caſtles in the neighbourhood of Toulouſe. The carl, 
fearing the loſs of his capital itfelf, implored the aid of 
Philip : whence it may be preſumed (though I do not find 
it mentioned) that he had freed the two pilgrims; as 
without doing this, he could not well expect a favourable. 
anſwer. Philip choſe, hereupon, to negotiate with Hen- 
ry, rather than with Richard, and ſent complaints to that 
king of Richard's diſpoſſeſſing the earl of his ter- 
ritory, and violating the peace of the kingdom of France, 
which the-ſovereign was obliged at all times to maintain, 
but more eſpecially now, when a cruſade was begun. 
Henry anſwered very truly, that none of theſe things had 
been done by his advice, or even with his conſent. But 
Philip marched into Berry, where he knew that Chateau- 
roux and other places of importance would be quietly 
yielded to him, by the treachery of the citizens and no- 
les of that province, whom he had ſecretly gained, and 
that ſome were not able to make any reſiſtance, expecting 
no attack. Accordingly, moſt of the towns and fortreſſes 
in that country opened their gates to receive him; and by 


ſimilar arts he alfo gained poſſeſſion of whe town and di- 
ſtrict of Vendome. * a 


When 
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When Henry, enquired for what reaſon ih was robbed 
of theſe territories by "that king, who, even before theit 
uniting in the cruſade, had, by a. N ſolemn act, 


preparatory t to it, engaged to protect 
powers, the anſwer made, to him was, Philip had 
done it to revenge the wrongs which he and the earl of 


Toulouſe had received from Duke Richard. But that 


prince aſſured his father (and probably told him no falſe- 


hood) that he had done nothing without Philip's permiſ- 


fon, grounded on the perverſe refuſal of the earl to accept 
a peace offered to him. Henry therefore ſent Baldwin, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, 
to repreſent to that monarch the injuſtice of his conduct, 
and the inconſiſtency of it with his former covenants 
upon oath, and the ſacred vow he had made. But he 
hardly vouchſafed to give them an audience, and, when 
he did, was unmoved with all their remonſtrances and 
all their exhortations. This forced the king of England, 


much againſt his inclinations, to haſten back into France. 


On the Tith of July he landed at Barfleur, from whence- 


he went to Alengon, where an army of Normans, (which 


John, whom he had ſent, for that purpoſe, before him, 


had already aſſembled) was joined to another, compares 
of Engliſh and Welſh brought over by his orders. 


It is certain that Philip's attacking of Berry, in the 
manner above-mentioned, was not (as ſome modern hi- 
ſtorians have ſurmized) concerted with Richard : for that 
prince, while his father was detained in England, led an 


army to oppofe the French in that province, and, on the 


waſte the domains of the earls and barons there, whom 
Philip had ſeduced_ from their fealty to Henry, and. took 


many of them priſoners. He alſo made himſelf maſter 
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of -: a ver cable not far diſtant from Wemdame in 
which were twenty-five. knights and forty men at arms, 
beſides. archers, and! foot- ſoldiers. Aſter Henry's arrival, 
the biſhpp.of Beauvais firſt, and then the king of France 
2 himſelf , burned ſome caſtles and towns on the borders o- 
p. 516.57. Normandy. „But Henry, -defarous to tree; himſelf 
an 1183. the blame of willingly making this war, and to — 
with the forms eſtabliſhed in thoſe days, when vaſſals were 
forced to fight; in defence of their rights, againſt their 
ſovereigns, ſent a meflagerto Philip, — reſtitution 
of what had been taken from him, and, if this was refuſed, 
renouncing the allegiance he oweditocthar wbnarch for the 
fefs he held in his kingdom, and: declaring he would treat 
him, from henceforth, as an enemy: To which Philip 
replied, that he Would not ſheath his ſword, till he had 
lab ved and! to his royal domain the entire pro- 
vinces of Berry and the Norman Vexin. When this an- 
ſwer was — Henry put himſelf at the head of a 
powerful army, ęntered into the French Vexin, and ra- 
vaged the whole country from Giſors as far as to the gates 
of Mante. Philip did not oppoſe him: but a party of 
French horſe, under William des Barres, and Drogo de 
Merlou, meeting Richard and the earl of Albemarle, 
with the knights of Henry's houſehold, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mante, a ſharp combat enſued, in which Des 
Bartes, who: was called The Achilles of France,” was un- 
horſed- by Richard and taken; but, having given his word 
of honour, as a priſoner, and therefore not being guarded, 
while Henry's foldiers were intent on ſecuring other cap- 
tives, he mounted his page's horſe, and made his eſcape; 
which fixed ſuch a ſtain upon his reputation, as could 


not be removed 12 5 all che iS ae he gained upon other 
— 


This 
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This action happened about the latter end of a8. 
and a few days afterwards Henry, not venturing to at- 
tempt the ſiege of Mante, retired to Ivery, atid permit- 
ted his fon Richard to return into Berry, where that 
prince, whole: active mind was r on new projects, 
propoſed to do him good: ſeruice. The next day, his 
Welth forces pillaged and butned to the ground the caſtle 
of Damville, and many other towns or villages in the 
territory of Philip, and killed all the men they found 
therein; while the earl of Albemarle, at the head of ano- 


Epte, and deſtroyed a fine garden which the king of 
France had planted with his own hands. 


Theſe were barbarous methods of carrying on a 
war; but, that very day, an embaſſy came from Phi- 


lip, to offer Henry peace, with a reſtitution of all 


which he had loſt in Berry. This propoſal ſoon after- 
wards brought on a conference between the two 
monarchs, in a plain near Giſors, which was open 
and entirely deſtitute of ſhade; except in one part, 
adjacent to the caſtle, where ſtood an ancient elm, of 
an extraordinary ſize and beauty, under the branches 
of which a great number of men might be eaſily ſhel- 
tered, at any hour of the day, from the heat of the 
ſun. Many conferences had been held, in ancient times, 
on this plain, between the kings of France and the dukes 
of Normandy; and, probably, when their quarrels were 
inflamed by no reſentments of a perſonal nature, the 


ſhade of this tree, though the land on which it grew be- 


longed to the —— as made equally ſerviceable to 
the chiefs of both nations, who met and talked beneath it. 
But, the preſent animoſity between Henry and Philip be- 
ing greater than uſual; the former ſtood, with his nobles, 


under the canopy of the ſpreading bouzhs; protected from 
Vo L. III. 81 _ the 


ther detachment, ſet fire to the town of St. Clair fur 
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the heat, which at this time was extreme, while the 
latter and his nobles, were rudely ſuffered to en- 
dure the violence of it. without any ſhelter. After diſ- 
puting two days, the French, impatient of this affront 
to their king, and further provoked by the petulant rail- 
1 * lexy of ſome of Henry's e eee attacked them ſword 
1 20 2 Ii hand. Henry pod to the caſtle, but, 1 any} paſſing the 
bridge, many of thoſe who endeavoured to ſecure his 
eſcape were killed or drowned. Philip, maſter of the 
field, commanded the tree to be cut down; Which being 
done, he departed, and rsturnedoto a caſtle within his 


own borders. 


_ Yet, notwithſtanding. theſe” marks of: 4 hoſtile temper 
„ both ſides, the war did not go on: for the earls of 
ad ann. . 


Flanders and Blois, with other nobles of France, plainly 
declared to the king, that it was a reſolution, taken by 
them all, to lay down their arms, and uſe them no more 
_ againſt Sheila, till after their return from the cruſade. 
Some notice of this had probably been the cauſe of his 
offering peace before, and it forced him to deſire another 
meeting with Henry, on the 7th of October, which was 
not refuſed by that prince; but nothing was ſettled, be- 
Gt. col Cauſe Richard, whom his father had recalled out of 
Berry, where he had made a fruitleſs attempt to recover 
Chateauroux, objected to a general reſtitution propoſed as the 
baſis of the treaty, alledging that Cahors and the other 
places gained by him in the earldom, of Toulouſe, be- 
ing held in demeſne, produced to him a revenue of more 
than a thouſand marks a year, which he would not give 
up, to purchaſe the reſtitution of caſtles and baronies, the 


3 fruits of which would accrue to thoſe who held them 
Abb. Under him by a military tenure, , His. father allo refuſed 
lp. to deliver to Philip the caſtle of Pacey, which that 


king had demanded as a ſecurity for the peace. This 
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interview therefore proved as ineffectual as the former, 
and Philip, ' though deſerted by almoſt all his nobles, re- 
newed hoſtilities againſt Henry by the help of ſome Bra- 
banters, at the head of whom he took a caſtle in Berry: 
but, a body of theſe troops having mutinied for their 
pay, he promiſed to give it them in the city of Bourges, 
and having thus drawn them thither, ſecretly ordered his 
forces in garriſon there to ſeize their arms and horſes; 
which difabling them to reſiſt, he took from them alſo 
the money they had juſt received, with all they had be- 
ſides, and turned hell out almoſt naked: a uſeful exam- 
ple of terror to the mercenaries of thoſe days! 

Winter now coming on, no farther operations of war 
were attempted by either of the parties: but the cam- 
paign being over, Richard preſſed that his marriage with 
the princeſs Adelais might be no longer deferred. What 
excuſe Henry found for denying his requeſt, or evading 
the performance, we are not told: but, probably, he 
might urge the impropriety of contracting ſo cloſe 
an alliance with Philip before peace was concluded; and 


it might be with a view to remove this objeftion,” that 


Richard ſent, at this time; an offer to that monarch of 
attending his court. of juſtice, and ſubmitting all diſ- 
putes with the earl of ' Toulouſe to their judgment. 
The propoſal was fair; but Henry was not pleaſed 
with it, objecting, JI preſume, to the partiality of. the 
judges, as Philip had before taken part in the contro- 


verſy on the fide of the earl. Another plauſible reaſon 


for delaying Richard's marriage was his having engaged 


in the cruſade: but, if this was uſed by Henry, it had 


no effect on that prince. He inſiſted, that the ceremony 


ſhould inſtantly be concluded, and: was ſtrongly backed: 
by Philip, who likewiſe joined thim in requiring 
that an oath of fealty to' him, as heir apparent to his 


8 f 2 father, 
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father, ſhoyld be taken by all ' Henry's: liege. en 
England and in all his tranſmarine d N 247 Donna 

It has been ſhewn in this work, that ſuch an acknow 
ledgment of the right of ſuceeſſion, and ſecurity for it, had 
always been * to the eldeſt ſon of the king, from the 
time of Henry the Firſt inelufavelyi! It had been given 
to the elder brother of Richard before he Was rr mẽëd; 
and, though Henry had good reaſons for not drowning 
Richard, be could have none for denying him the: cuſto- 
mary. aſſurance; of his claim of inheritance, unleſs: he 
meant to leave by his laſt will and teſtament, or to grant, 
in his life-time, ſome part of his texritories to his youngeſt 
ſon, John, And, probably, he did wiſh, that either 
Anjou or Aquitaine ſhould be made over to that prince. 
But Richard, not inelined to relinquiſh any portion of 
what he was iy to, either from his 4 father or mother, de- 
fired to have the whole ſecured by the oaths of the vaſlals, 
and, for the ſake of ' engaging the king of France to aſſiſt 
him in this important ohject, urged the marriage with his 


ſiſter, which he had never till now. very. eagerly ſought, 


but had rather ſeemed to ayoid. In this temper of mind; 
he accompanied Henry, on the eighth of November, to a 
conference with that monarch, where, in concert with, 
him, Philip offered a reſtitution of all he had taken 
if Henry would deliver Adelais to Richard, and let 
that prince receive, from all his ſeveral vaſſals, the 
oaths of fealty he aſked. Henry's anſwer was ſhort, 
that he would not yield to either of theſe propoſitions: in 


the preſent ſtate of things, when it might ſeem that he 
did 1 not ſpontaneouſſy, but by force. The firſt day's 


conference paſſed with ſome decency on all ſides: in a 
ſecond the words grew high and warm: but in the third 
the debates were accompanied with ſuch menaces, that the 


knights who were preſent laid their hands on their 


ſwords. 
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ſwords; - The: mediation of the/ prelates with. difficulty 
prevented the inſtant effects of: this: rage, and, prolonged 
the truce till the feaſt of St. Hilary next enſuing After 


now ſee, that a report, Which I thought incredible, Hoveder, ad 
eis likely to be true; and then turning to Philip, did 


Phi- 
lip promiſed, in return, to reſtore to him all the conqueſte, 
| made 1n Berry, or elſewhete, by his forces, this y car, Henry T 
confounded at what he ſaw and heard, broke off the con- 
ference, and ſending Geoffrey, his natural ſon, into An- 
jou, with inſtructions to take care of the fortreſſes in that 
vince, went himſelf into Aquitaine, to provide for the 


ſpeedy defence of that country. 


Richard's words to his father. alluded: to a current re- 
port in France, that Henry's intention was, to crown 
John king of England. This was certainly falſe: but 
the arts of Henry's enemies, and particularly of Philip, 
had prevailed to infuſe ſome jealouſies of it into the mind 
of the duke; and his father's reluctance to give him even 
the uſual and proper ſecurity. of his right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown of that realm ſo much, encreaſed his ſuſpicion, 
that he became quite dependant on the king of France 
for ſupport againſt this ſuppoſed danger, and as ho- 
{tile to his father as his eldeſt brother had been in the 
height of rebellion. Perhaps the chief reaſon of Henry's 
obſtinacy in this matter, was a deſire, that his having re- 

jected 
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jeaed the peace offered to him by Philip might not be 


wholly imputed to his averſeneſs from marrying Adelais to 
Richard, which was indeed the true cauſe, and of ſuch a 
nature as would bend to no conſiderations of intereſt or of 


ſafety. 


The truce, Which had been protracted til the feat of 
IJ Hilary in the year eleven hundred and eighty-nine, was 
no ſooner expired, than incurſions were made into Henry's 
French dominions by Philip and Richard. The latter 
prince had drawn with him into this rebellion all the army 
raiſed by him in the dutchy of Aquitaine for the ſervice of 
his father. Ranulph de Fougeres, an inveterate enemy 
of that king, and other nobles of Bretagne, were alſo in- 
duced to confederate againſt him. But, after the Eaſter 
holidays, the truce was renewed by the powerful mediation 
of a cardinal legate, who now arrived in France, and in- 
terpoſed all the weight of the papal authority to ſtop the 
effects of this diſcord, which obſtructed the accompliſh- 
ment of that pious enterprise, wherein all the three princes 


had by their vows been engaged. During this period, 


Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſent by Henry 
to Richard, with a view to bring him into a ſeparate 
treaty, and, detach him from Philip; but he obſtinately 
refuſed to hear that prelate. Nevertheleſs the two kings 
conſented to ſtand to the judgement of the legate, and of 
the archbiſhops of Rheims, of Bourges, of Rouen, and 
of Canterbury, concerning all their diſputes, under the 
penalty of immediate excommunication, which the legate 
was to inflict, in the name of the pope, on either of 


thoſe monarchs, who ſhould not obey the decree of the 


ſaid arbitrators, - as an enemy 29 the croſs of Chriſt and to 


the whole Chriſtian faith, For this deciſion a conference 


was appointed to be held at La Ferte Bernard, a town in 
Maine, eight days after Whitſuntide; and a great aflem- 
bly 
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bly of nobles attending there on each prince, Philip de- Sn co 


clared in few words (as it was not his cuſtom to uſe many) Benediet, 
that he was ready to reſtore all his conqueſts to Henry, if 54 542. N 
that ling would reflore to him his ſiſter Adelais, whom he 

had now kept in cloſe cuſtody almoſt twenty years, from the 

zime when her father had delivered her to him as a wife 

for his ſon Richard. That prince alſo claimed her as pro- 

miſed to him in marriage, and he further required, that 

ſome fecurity ſhould be given for his right of ſucceflion to 

the kingdom of England, and that his brother John ſhould 

go with him to the holy war, inftead of his father; with- 

out which condition, he ſaid, he would not go. In theſe 
demands he was ſtrongly abetted by Philip; but Henry 

rejected them all; and it ſeems that the prelates, to whoſe 
judgement both kings had bound themſelves to ſubmit, did 

not agree in their ſentence: for, though peace was not 

made, no excommunication went forth againft either of 

thoſe. princes. But the legate threatened Philip to lay all 

his dominions under an interdict, by virtue of his own 

power, if he did not compoſe all his differences with 

Henry. That monarch replied, that he was not afraid 

* of his ſentence, and would have no regard to it, as it 

« had no juſt foundation. For the ſee of Rome had no 

* right to exerciſe any authority of this nature, again/t 

«© the realm of. France, on account of its ſovereign's ha- 

* ving taken up arms, for the honour of his crown, again/} 

&« his offending and rebellious vaſſals. Remarkable words! 

to which he likewiſe added, that the legate had ſmelt to 3 
the king of England's ſterlings. And thus the conference 


ended with much anger on all fides. 


* 


If Philip had ſtopped at his firſt demand upon Henry, 
which was that his ſiſter ſhould be reſtored to him, or had 
only abetted Richard in demanding that princeſs, and ſe- 
curity for his rightful ſucceſſion in England, according fo 

the 
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the cuſtom of thoſe times, it would"have been very diff- 
cult for Henry to refiſt any of thefe propoſitions. Por ir 
muſt have ſecmed moſt unjuſt any Tonger to detain Ade - 
lais from her brother, or from her intended hufband; when 
peace and a compleat reſtitution of the'tertitorities Tot by 
that king, were offered for her freed&Mi. ” AHd, "whatever 
might be, urged for NY es OA to gie or be- 

dominions, feln Þy mien in 


queath to John any feudal 

France, now, when Richard's demand was Himited to 
England, nothing could be objected to the letting him 
have an acknowledgement of his claim to inherit that 
kingdom, if there was no intention (and one cannot ſup- 
poſe there was any) to defeat his ſucceſſion. But it was 
not ſo clear, that Henry ought to conſent to expoſe 50 
His ſons to the danger of the holy war, or, having taken 
the croſs, Race himſelf from that fervice, which he 

had vowed to perform. This gave him a pretence to put 
a negative on the whole, and break off the treaty ; which 
he was the leſs afraid to do, as the blame of the rupture, 
by the favour of the legate, which he had found means 
to gain, would be laid by the fee of Rome, not on him, 
but on Philip. Yet in taking this party, he ran ſuch 
"riſks, as he probably would have avoided, if reaſon, not 
paſſion, had determined his conduct. For he now could 
oppoſe to Richard and Philip only a part of that army, 
Which he and Richard had oppoſed, the year before, to 
Philip. Ranulph de Glanville indeed had lately brought 

him over a body of Welſhmen: but theſe only replaced 
others, whom he had diſmiſſed from his ſervice about the 
beginning of the Taft” winter. He therefore ſent that 

miniſter back into England, with orders to ſummon all 
his military tenants to come and ſerve him in France, 
without excuſing any on account of inability to bear 
the charge. While theſe levies were making, the 
earldom 


* 
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earldom of Maine was attacked by Philip and Richard. 
Henry could not "oP the field againſt a much fuperior 
army; but he threw himſelf into Mans with the beſt of 
his forces; The fituation of this town, on the confluence 
of two rivers, the Sarte and the Huines, made it very de- 
_fenfable, and he promiſed the citizens that he would de- 
tend it to the utmoſt extremity, Philip and Richard, 
having cafily taken all the forts in the northern parts of 
Maine, made a feint of intending to go and beſiege Tours, 
but, on a ſudden, turned ſhort, and came before Mans, 


where, they were not expected. On the faſt appearance 


of them, the ſeneſchal of Anjou ſet fire to the ſuburbs. 
Preſently afterwards the wind changed, and becoming 
very violent carried the flames to the town. Geoffrey de 
Bruillon, at the head of ſome of Henry's forces, tried to 
break down a ſtone - bridge, laid over the Sarte; but, before 
he could effect it, was attacked by the French. The 
fight here was maintained with great valour on both 
ſicles, till, Bruillon being wounded and taken priſoner, 
his men loſt their courage and fled into the city, which 
the enemy entered with them. The rage of the fire, 


which every moment encreaſed, notwithſtanding all the 


efforts of the citizens and the ſoldiers, occaſioned ſuch 


confuſion and ſuch terror among them, that Henry, ſee- 
ing no means to ſtop the conflagration and drive 
out the enemy, gathered about him thoſe troops that 
ſtill continued unbroken, and quitting the town, retired 
with feven hundred horſe and a body of Welſh foot, 
towards the caſtle of Frenelles, ſituated to the ſouth 
of the river Huines. Philip purſued him three miles, 
and killed many of his Welſh ; but he and the horſemen 
were ſaved by going over a ford not well known to the 
French, who therefore ſtopped the purſuit, and return- 
ing to Mans beſieged the tower, which they took on the 
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in was interred the body 
his own birth-place, which he had 
than any other in France, and which he had confidently 
the troops there aſſembled, againſt any 
they 


tigued and ſpent as de was, in an outpoſt near Frenelles, 


up and ſurprize him in the night: 
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third day, and in it thirty knights of the king of Eng- 
land's houſehold, who had een 1 into it with 


ſixty men at arms. 


During this interval, Henry pot! out © the arte 
of any inſtant danger. At the end of the firſt day, 
he came to Frenelles, full of ſhame and vexation, at hav- 

ing been forced to turn his back to his enemy, which 
he had never done before, and to abandon a city, where- 
of his father, which had been 


always loved more 


aſſured the inhabitants he ſhould be able to maintain, with 
aſſaults. His ſon, 
the lord- chancellor, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in re- 
ſiſting the enemy and the flames at Mans, as long as 
could be reſiſted, now offered to keep watch, fa- 


While his father ſlept there, leſt the French ſhould come 


but Henry would not 
ſuffer him to be his guard with ſo much danger to him- 


ſelf: on the contrary, he ordered him to come into the 
caſtle, and, fleeping himſelf in the cloaths which he had 
worn all day, layed him in his own bed; becauſe, in the 


hurry of quitting Mans, his bed-cloaths had been loft 
with the reſt of the baggage, and the caſtle afforded no 
more. At break of day the king, attended by a ſmall 
train, went from Frenelles into Anjou, after having bound 
by an oath William de Mandeville, carl of Albemarle, 
and the ſeneſchal of Normandy, in caſe of his deceaſe, to 
deliver to prince John all the fortreſſes of that dutchy. 
'Fhe chancellor had his orders to go with the main body 
of his forces to Alengon, and leaving moſt of them there, 
for the ſecurity of that province, rejoin him at Savigni, 
with a troop of a hundred choſen knights: the atter 


1 part 
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without extreme danger; almoſt all the interjacent roads 
being guarded by the enemy's forces, before he could re- 
turn from Normandy into Anjou. After their meeting, 
his father, committing to him the care of defending that 
earldom, went to Chinon in Touraine, and from thence 
to Saumur. | 

In the mean time, Philip and his MR Se ee th had. 
hed; with little oppoſition, taken many ſtrong places, and 
advancing . from Amboiſe, which was one of their. con- 
queſts, poſted themſelves on the northern bank of the 
Loire, directly over againſt. the city of Tours. On their 


approach, the ſtone bridge, built over that great river, had 


been broken down by the townsmen: but, it being ob- 
ſerved, that the water, from the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, was 
much lower than uſual, Philip thought it might be practi- 
cable to ford it in ſome part, and founding it himſelf with 
his lance, from the back of his horſe, found his conjecture 
confirmed : whereupon he marked the ſpace, within which 
the ſhallows lay, by two erected ſpears, and commanded 
all his troops to paſs over betwixt them, going foremoſt 
himſelf. The attempt proved ſucceſsful : he did not loſe 
a man; and his whole baggage, with his train of batter- 
ing engines, was landed without the leaſt miſchance. The 
walls on that ſide being low, and not fortified with towers, 


(as the river was uſually impaſſable by an army) while 


Philip was examining where he ſhould place the engines 
he had brought, the French infantry in his ſervice, im- 
patient of delay, ſcaled the walls, and inſtantly entered 
the town, The lives and goods of the unreſiſting citizens 
were ſaved by the king; and the ſoldiers of the garriſon, 
who had retired precipitately into the caſtle, were made 
priſoners of war. 


Thus, 


T2122 


part; of which commiſſion was not executed by this lord 
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N Thus, on the eve of St. John Baptiſt, by the fortunate 
ſupri. accident of the Loire's being ſhrink Nnegth AU feat: 

depth, did Philip take this ſtrong 4 mige gther- 
wiſe have fuſtained a much longer tg Having init, be- 
A fades the citizens and the archers, eighty knights ahd a 
, = hundred of their Tquires or attendants, he were all ten 
5 arms. , This event determined Henry'\ts'agree- tb a Plan 

of pacification, which, the diy before it happened, che earl 
of Flanders, the duke of Burgundy, and'the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, had brought to him at Saumur, rather as medias 
tots between him and Philip, than as miniſters of that 
king, who was more inclined; at this time, to continue a 
war which he made with great advantage, than to accept 
what they offered. Vet, out of reſpe& to their perſons, 
and to the vow he had tak En, he did not refuſe it, but al- 
| lowed them tb treat in his fame; only giving them notice, 
that, while they were negotiating, he would proſecute with | 
his utmoſt power and ſtrength, his enterprize againſt Tours, 
the ſucceſs of which proved deciſive : for, after one or two 
conferences, Henry yielded 't6' meet him at a place in 
di. 1% Touraine, on the twenty-eight of June, in order to ra- 
tify the peace offered to him. Unhappily, we have no re- 
cord of the treaty, and ſome articles of it are differently 
given by contemporary authors. The beſt account I am 
Diceto, col. able to collect from them is, that all which Henry had loſt 


$44, 645. 4 e 9367 A * \ 
Penediet. was reſtored: to him, except Mans, Tours, and two caſtles, 


Hoveden, which were to be kept, as pledges for the execution there- 
ea of, in the cuſtody of Philip and Richard, if Henry did 
not rather chuſe to deliver to them the fortreſſes of Giſors, 

Pacey and Nonancourt, for the ſame purpoſe. Henry was 
to pay to Philip the ſum of twenty thouſand marks, which, 
Diceto fays, was demanded by way of indemnification for 
the expences of repairing and fortifying Chateauroux, in- 
cured by that king after he had poſſeſſion: of it: but J 
TE cr think 
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think it more likely, that it was a ſatisfaction for the ge- 
neral.charges of the war. Oaths of fealty to Richa were 


to be 4 by all the vaſſals of Henry, ſaving their fai 5 


to the latter. Dieeto tells us, that Adelais was 49 be put ; 

into the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 0 of the n 

archbiſhop of N or of William dg Mandevi arl of 

Eſſex and, Albemarle, and, after the return of P pili 155 

married n to his advice. But the abbot of, 5 

borough and Roger de Hoveden ſay, that ſhe 1 

brought. into F Ine, and put into the cuſto 

five perfons 
on the oaths of the freeholders of the country 1 5 . 

was to dane that iſhe ſhoulg- be e delivered 


e. e former 
account appears the moſt probable of the 007 becauſe 3 it 


did not ſo directly give Henry. 8 conte to her marriage > 


with Richard, But, either way, the putting off the a 
compliſhment of that marriage till one of the princes 
ſhould come back from a diſtant and, 9 uppers war, 
was a point gained:by Henry; 3% A8, during: that term, ſome 
favourable accidents might intervene, to change the ſtate of 
things, and free him from the difficulty he would have 


W under, if Philip had inſiſted, that her hand ſhould | 


be. inſtantly given to 55 duke. ali 1. 
Some leſſer matters, not "worth. particulariſin ng here, are” 
mentioned by authors, as. articles of this treaty. Diceto 


adds, that the faith of both monarchs was plighted to the 


archbiſhop of Rheims, before they departed from this in- 


terview, * they would meet again, next year, at Vezelay, 
about the middle of Lent, in order to perform the ſolemm 


vow they had made to go to the Holy War, «n/e/s a change. 
of their purpoſe by the conſent of both nations, or ſome infir- 
We woah by the teſtimony a, perſons of good reputation, 


 ſhauld | 
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ſhould be an impediment to it. It is probable this reſerve 
was deſired by Henry; whoſe health had been weak fon ſome: 
time. At the concluſion, the homage, which that prince 
had renounced at the breaking out of the war, was renewy⸗ 
ed by him to Philip; and (as no exception is mentioned) 
he certainly did it in the ſame extent eg 111 all his: 


feudal territories ſubject to this king 
* A contemporary writer ſays, that Philip, in: hits con- 
Armoricus Sende, reconciled Richard with Henry, but could not re- 


Philippidos, ; | 
l. ü. E 13. concile John, who was then making war, in another part 


of France, againſt his father. And almoſt all the hiſtori- 
ans of that age agree, that, after the taking of Mans, John 
did join in the league which Henry's enemies had con- 
eluded. This deſertion muſt have been the ſudden effect 
of ſome offers, made to him by his brother, in which 
he thought he ſhould better find his account, than in 
any benefits which his father, who was not likely to 
live long, could effectually beſtow. And I think it more 
probable, that intelligence ſent to Henry of his having 
taken arms againſt him in Normandy informed that king 
of his treaſon, than chat he learnt it, (as Hoveden ſays 
he did) by Philip's communicating to him a liſt of an 
aſſociation againſt him, at the head of which was Prince 
John. In whatever manner he knew it, the. knowledge 
proved fatal. The agitation of his mind had lately been 
too great for a body grown infirm. He was now in the 
fifty-ſeventh year of his age. Thoſe paſſions which have 
naturally the moſt hurtful effects on the human conſti- 
tution, anger and grief, tore his heart. In his quarrel 
with Richard he had not been wholly Nane and 
a ſenſe of this made the evils, it had brought upon him, 
more painful. But the enormous ingratitude, and horrible 
perfidy of his moſt beloved ſon, whoſe exaltation he was 
eagerly). and dangerouſly for himſelf, endeavguring to pro- 
— cure, 
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cure, gave him a much deeper wound, the anguiſh of 
which, concurring with the ſhame of receiving terms of 
peace, impoſed by his enemies, and mortifying to him, 
though not very grievous, threw, him into a fever. The 
day after the laſt conference he was carried in a litter to 
the caſtle of Chinon, and there took to his bed. His 
ſon, the chancellor, had obtained his leave to be abfent, 8 
when the treaty was ſigned, that he might not be a wit- 4 rich Galf. 
neſs to his humiliation z but, being informed of his ill- Eber. pars b. 
neſs, he haſtened to Chinon, and finding him fo oppreſt m %ngii 
with the violence of the fever, that he could not fit up in ** 
his bed, he raiſed his head by ſupporting it upon his own 
boſom. Henry fetched a deep ſigh, and turning his lan- 
guid eyes upon him ſayed, © My deareſt ſon, as you have, 
in all changes of fortune, behaved yourſelf moſt dutifully 
«and affectionately to me, doing all that. the beſt of 
ſons could do, ſo will I, if the mercy: of God ſhall per- 
mit me to recover from this ſickneſs, make ſuch returns 
„to you, as the beſt of fathers can make, and place 
you among the greateſt and moſt powerful ſubjects in all 
* my dominions. But, it death ſhall prevent my fulfilling 
this intention, may God, to whom the recompence of all 
“ goodneſs belongs, reward you for me.“ © I have no 
&,wiſh- (replied his ſon) but that you may recover and be 

happy: after which words he roſe up, and, unable to 
reſtrain his guſhing tears, left the room. Yet, hearing ſoon 
that no hopes of life remained, he returned to perform the 
laſt duties to his father, who, rouſed from a kind of trance 

by the lamentations he uttered, opened his eyes, which had 
been for ſome time cloſed, and, knowing his ton, made an 
effort, with a faint and almoſt extinguiſhed voice, to ex- 
preſs a deſire, that he ſhould obtain the biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter, or rather the archbiſhoprick of York. Then 
taking from his finger a ring of great value, which he before 


had. 
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had intended to preſent to his ſon-in-law, the king of 
Caſtile, he gave it to this lord with his laſt bleſſing, and 
commanded that another, which was kept in his treaſury 
as his moſt precious jewel, ſhould be alſo delivered to him. 
After this he ſunk down, and in a ſhort time expired. 


Compariſon THERE is no prince to whoſe character that of Henry 


King Henry the Second has a greater reſemblance, or with whom, in all 
1 points, he can more fitly be compared, than his grandfa- 
Henry the ther, Henry the Firſt, king of England. They both had 
A the glory of reforming and amending the ftate of their 
kingdom, and were equally careful, that, in all their do- 
minions, the adminiſtration of juſtice to all orders of men 
| ſhould be ſtrict and impartial. It is hard to fay whether 
they merited greater praife for enacting good laws, or en- 
forcing, by the vigilance and firmneſs of their government, 
a due obedience to them. Yet this difference muſt be 
noted, that in puniſhing all offences againſt his own per- 
fon, Henry the Firſt was implacably and inhumanly ri- 
gorous; but his grandſon's feverity was exerciſed only in 
behalf of his people and the publick weal of his realm. 
Among the nobleft acts of clemency, that have ever em- 
belliſhed the hiſtory of mankind, are thoſe done by this 
prince, Some of them indeed might be thought, in the 
judgement of cool reaſon, to have greatly exceeded the 
proper bounds of this virtue, if peculiar circumſtances had 
not rendered the extenſion of it neceſſary for the future 
ſafety of thoſe who had done him faithful ſervice againſt 
his three ſons, and their rebellious adherents. But how 
amiable was the man, who, when infinitely provoked, 
could ſacrifice, to this diſtant. and uncertain apprehenſion 
of danger to his friends, the preſent pleaſure of taking that 
revenge on his enemies which publick juſtice required ! ; 
Ng 4 The 
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The ſame maxims, of policy were adopted and purſued 
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\Fanting to his anceſtor, occurred to him many times, in 
Fe years of his reign, when fortune put his 
artue to the hardeſt of all teſts, by enabling him to en- 


iſtinctions, even of favour and truſt, between the two 
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Both theſe monarehs thought it neceſſary, for the ſafety 
of the crown, to raiſe up in its ſervice ge men, who, by 
the excellence of their talents, and the power, given, to 
them, might check the greatneſs of ſome of the antient 
nobility, and be a counterpoiſe to it. Theſe they placed 
very high, but kept themſelves, ftill aboye them, having 
regal minds, which diſdained to be ander ſubjection to a 
ſervant's dominion, and regal abilities, fit to guide the 
helm of the ſtate. Henry the Second, indeed, from the 
warmth of his temper, obſerved leſs moderation in his fa- 


vour to Becket, than the rules of policy, grounded on a 


jealous diſtruſt of mankind, and on obſerving how rarely 
gratitude dwells with ambition, preſcribe to Kings : of which 


error he felt the bad effects. Yet it does not appear, that 


Becket ever was able, in the utmoſt height of his credit, 
to induce him to alter his political ſyſtem, or to follow 
any evil counſels, or to remove from his confidence any 
other miniſter, who had faithfully ſerved him. 

Nor did he ſuffer the policy of raiſing men of low birth, 
and making them the chief inſtruments of his adminiſtra- 
tion, to go ſo far as to give any cauſe to his nobles, through 
the whole courſe of his reign, to complain of an excluſion 
from his government or his counſels, or of ſuch a depreſ- 
ſion as might juſtly offend that high ſpirit, which their 
rank, their wealth, their landed power, and the genius of 
the Engliſh conſtitution itſelf, had implanted and fixed in 
their minds. He never failed to aſſemble them, whereſo- 


| ever he was in the kingdom, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and 


Whitſuntide; he conſulted with them on all his greateſt 
affairs; he converſed with them often, rather as a friend 
than a maſter; ſome of the higheſt (as the earls of Lei- 


ceſter and Arundel, at one period of time, and the earl of 


Eſſex, at another) he employed, with ſpecial truſt, in the 
adminiſtration of his moſt. important buſineſs, To the 


laſt, 
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laſt, If the marriage of a ward of the crown in his cuſ- 
tody, he gave a ſecond great earldom, that of Albemarle. 
Other inſtances might be mentioned of his favour to the 
nobles, which ſhew that he thought the due ſupport of 
their dignity effential to monarchy, and their luſtre an ad- 
dition to the ſplendor of the crown. Yet, at the fame 
time, he made his power a ſhield to the loweſt of his ſub- 
jects againſt any oppreſſion from them, and took all the 
care, the moſt active inſpection could take, that by him 
the law ſhould reign, with equal authority, over all. The 
feudal ideas ſuppoſed, that every lord was, by office, 
the patron of his vaſſals, and the king of every lord; but 
he extended that patronage to every member of the whole 
commonwealth, as their common lord and father. The 
fame conduct had endeared Henry the Firſt to the peo- 
ple: but he rather was reſpected than loved by the no- 

les: whereas his grandſon poſſeſſed the hearts of both, 
except ſuch hearts as were ſteeled againſt any proper ſenſe 
of affection or gratitude by the rage of ambition, or hated 
his perſon becauſe they dreaded his juſtice, 


Notwithſtanding the ſuperſtition and bigotry of the 
times, theſe two princes confidered their royal prerogatives 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, as a part of ſovereignty from which 
their duty to their people, and therefore to God (for theſe 
duties can never ſtand in oppoſition to each other) would 
not ſuffer them to depart. Each was forced to contend 
with a primate of England raiſed by himſelf to that ſta- 
tion, and with all the authority of the ſee of Rome, when 
that authority was become moſt imperious and moſt dread- 
ful. Each exerted great ſpirit in this troubleſome conteſt ; 
but Henry the Firſt concluded his quarrel with Anſelm 
much more to his honour, than Henry the Second ended his 
with Becket ; becauſe the plan of the latter was interrupted 
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and diſturbed by the effects of his paſſions; whereas the 
former had no paſſions which prudence. did not controut. 


If we compare. them as ſoldiers, the battles of Tin- 
chetreye and Brenneville ſeem to throw. a greater. bright- 
neſs of military glory on the former of theſe princes, who 
won them in perſon againſt Robert duke of Normandy, 
and Louis le Gros, king of France, than accrues to the 
latter from any actions of valour he perſonally performed: 
but, if the fame due to each be proportioned to the greatneſs 
of the advantages gained, Scotland and Ireland ſubjected 
to the ſovereignty of England give a higher reputation to 
Henry the Second, as a conqueror and a king, than his 
grandfather is entitled to, for having acquired by arms 
the feudal dominion of the dutchy of Normandy under 
homage to France. By the chance of war it fell out, that 
the duke of Normandy was a priſoner to one of theſe mo- 
narchs, and the king of Scotland to the other: both il- 
luſtrious prizes | But, the captive of Henry the Firſt be- 
ing his own elder brother, from whom, not contented 
with the ceſſion of England, he had alſo torn that dutchy, 
and, whom he was forced, if he would not reſtore thoſe do- 
minions, to confine for life in a prifon, a ſecret ſting of 
remorſe muſt have diſturbed all his joy in that event. On 
the contrary, no triumph was ever more juſt, no ſatisfaction 
more pure, than that of Henry the Second, ariſing from 
the captivity and humiliation of William the Lion, who 
had invaded and barbarouſly ravaged his kingdom, without 
a war declared, and in aid of his ſon's moſt impious re- 
bellion ! All the victories gained, by his generals or him- 
ſelf, over the chiefs of the rebels in England or abroad, 
and over their confederates, the earl of Flanders and the 
king of France, were rendered more happy to him, by his 
own internal ſenſe of the goodneſs of his cauſe, and by an 
appearance, from circumſtances of peculiar good fortune in 

-. moſt 
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moſt of theſe events, that the hand of God had fought for 
him, and laid his enemies at his feet. 

How it happened that Ireland was not left by this prince 
in ſo perfect a ſtate of ſubjection, and ſuch a well-ordered 
conſtitution of government, as his glory required, has been 
explained in this work. The defects were cauſed by his 
having, much againſt his inclinations, departed from thence 
too ſoon, after his firſt entry there; by a number of im- 
pediments, which kept him from returning to ſettle it 
better himſelf; and by the inſuperable difficulty of finding 
a lieutenant, who would not exerciſe his power, in the ad- 
miniſtration of it, with a hand too weak, or too ſtrong, 
The intervention of the pope was a temporary aſſiſtance, 
but a perpetual taint to the juſtice of his claim, which 
might have been better nde on any other pretence. 


Happily length of poſieflion, and enſuing compact, in- 


dependant on that prepoſterous grant, have cured this 
original error in the title, which the kings of England 
have maintained, during fix hundred years, to the ſove- 


reignty of that kingdom, firſt acquired and annexed to the 
Engliſh crown in this reign. The incorporating union 
between England and Scotland has likewiſe perfected the 
great work begun by Henry the Second, of making all 
Britain one empire, more honourably for the Scots, and 
more beneficially for the Engliſh, than if the feudat domi- 


nion, obtained by this king over that part of the iſland, 


had. conſtantly been preſerved. 


The two princes, here compared, rather made a good 


uſe of fair and eaſy occaſions of augmenting their great- 
neſs, which fortune preſented to them, during the courſe 
of their reigns, than formed any vaſt projects, or expoſed 
| themſelves to thoſe perils which heroical ſpirits are deſirous 
to encounter in the eager purſuit of renown. Nor did 


proſperity 
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proſperity raiſe in the mind of either of them any inſblegce 
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or preſumption. © But magnanimity in nit with 
difficulties and dangers, when wry could not be avorded, 
Wenn eminently in both. 

It is hard to yy which was moſt Wakiephby" as agen 
Henry the Firſt from haying loſt, by an unfortunate” 
ett; an only ſoti; whom he loved,” and who had 88 
failed in his duty; or Henry the Secotd from the miſer- 
able end of his criminal eldeft fon, imploring his pardon 
in all the agonies and the horrors of a death- bed” repen- 
tance. But the new, ſucceſſive treaſons of his three other 
ſons, Geoffry, Richard, and John, made the latter a far 
more deplorable inſtaiice, even to the hour of his death, 
how ill the glitter of a crown and the pride of dotinion 
compenſate to princes the loſs of domeſtic felicity, which 
is ſeldom their lot. Vet he had ſome conſolation in the 
dutiful conduct of his natural ſon by Roſamond Clifford, 
whoſe filial piety ſoftened his dying pangs. 

With equal talents from nature, both theſe kings were 
diſtinguiſhed from any other in thoſe times, by as much 
erudition as thoſe times could give to them. Vet it did 
not infect them with the pedantry of the ſchools, or di- 
vert their thoughts from a due application to buſineſs, in 
which none of their miniſters laboured with more dili- 
gence than they themſelves. A contemporary writer in- 
forms us, that Henry the Second was well verſed in the 
knowledge of hiſtory, and retaining, by the help of a 
prodigious memory, whatever he had learnt, could avail 
himſelf readily of the events of paſt times, no leſs than 
of his own experience in affairs, for the regulating of his 
conduct. This ſtudy muſt have been of great advantage 
to him. For the examples, which Hiſtory ſets before 
kings, are counſels to them wherein they cannot ſuſpect 
any intereſted purpoſe, and which give them no offence, 


though 


tance without reſerye or diſguiſe. Probably this was the 
principal branch of literature, to which Henry the Firſt, 
as well as his grandſon, applied his attention; but we 
may be ſure that theſe princes did not ſtudy the logic or 
ſubtle theology of that age, Which would only have per- 
plexed and narrowed their underſtandings, and have done 
them more harm than a total want of all learning. 

I) be great ſobriety, for which they both were remark- 
able, kept their reaſon always clear and their majeſty 
unimpaired. But continence was a virtue neither of 


them could boaſt. Henry the Second took more care 
(eſpecially after his marriage) to conceal his amours from 
the notice of the world, than Henry the Firſt; and ſo 


far he did better: for decency in a king is reſpect to the 


publick. But they did not eſcape the jealous eyes of his 
queen; and her reſentment. at being neglected by a huf+ 
band, ſhe had loved too much not to hate when he no longer 
loved her, brought upon him a great war, for the miſ- 
chiefs of which he was therefore, in ſome degree, reſpon- 
fible to his people. A prince ought to be very cautious, 
that no paſſion ſhould diſturb the peace of his family, 
becauſe any diſorder there may endanger, by its conſe- 


quences, the peace of his kingdom. 


Another vice in the character of the laſt of theſe 


princes, was a ſtrong propenſity to ſudden and immode- 
rate anger. His grandfather's mind was more calm; but 
he was capable of retaining a deep and ſilent remembrance 


of his having been offended, and working out his re- 
venge by ſlow and ſecret methods: whereas it does not 
appear, that, when the firſt heat of rage was cooled, 
there ever remained in the boſom of Henry the Second a 


deliberate or malicious defire of vengeance for any of- 
ok 3 fence 
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fence againſt Trae wm of the moſt grievous na- 
ture. 

The former'i is. accelyd: by ſome writers in that age, of 
having been too parſimonious; and his policy may have 
joined with his natural diſpofition to make him incur this 
reproach, by warning him that a king, whoſe title is 
doubtful, and whoſe competitor is ſupported by potent 
foreign allies, may often want money, and muſt always 
be as ſparing, as the neceſſity of his great affairs will per- 
mit, in taking it from his ſubjects. But Henry the 
Second united the two oppoſite virtues, frugality and ge- 
neroſity; ſo happily tempering the one by the other, as 
to have a conſtant proviſion againſt danger or misfortune 
in the wealth of the treaſury, yet never to loſe the advan- 
tages, or the honour, which a prince” may derive from li- 
berality well directed. To merit and want he gave much; 
but nothing to importunity, nothing to flattery, and there- 
fore he was not impoveriſhed by his bounty. | 

Upon the whole, there appears in Henry the Firſt a 
temper of mind more exempt from diſorderly paſſions; but 
in Henry the Second a more generous and more benignant 
nature. The former had fewer faults; the latter greater vir- 
tues, and particularly thoſe which in a king will atone 
for many imperfections, a cordial love of his people, and 
an aclive benevolence. towards all mankind. 


END of the His roRv of theL1ys os King HzxRY THE SECOND, 
and of the AGE IN WHICH HE LIVED. 
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THIRD VOLUME. 


ARON, the rich Jew of Lin- 
coln, his treaſures are loſt, be- 
tween Shoreham and Dieppe, 


445+ | 
Adrian (the IVth), pope, grants a bull 
to Henry, 
him the ſovereignty of Ireland, 44 
— 46. obeſervations thereupon, 46, 
7. 
Albemarle, earl of, made priſoner by 
the rebels, 117. is ſuſpected of 
treachery, ibid. 


Alexander (the IIId), pope, receives an 


embaſſy from Henry, on the occa- 
fion of Becket's murder, 6—9. me- 
diates between Henry and Louis, 
116. confirms the election of Ri- 
chard to the ſee of Canterbury, 
155. at Henry's requeſt, he ſends 
cardinal Huguzon, his legate @ /a- 
tere, into England, 199. threatens 
to lay Henry's dominions under an 
interdict, if he does not permit 
Richard his ſon to marry Ade- 
lais, ſiſter to the king of France, 
3 304+ reflections thereupon, 305, 306. 
his motives for encouraging Henry 
and Louis to take the croſs, 311. 
he conſtitutes an inquiſitorial com- 
miſſion to inquire into the hereſies 
in the county of Toulouſe, 321, 
322. ſome account of its proceed. 
ings, 32 2— 326. his death and cha- 
racter, 359, 360. 
Vo“. III. 


by which, he confers on 


Alnwick beſieged by the king of Scot» 


land, 136. 

Amalarick, king of Jeruſalem, defeats 

the Egyptians, 280. aſſiſts them 
againſt Noureddin, and takes Bel- 
beis, 281. drives the Turks out of 
Egypt, 283. perfidiouſly ſeizes Bel- 
beis, ibid. obſervations thereupon, 
284. he lays ſiege to Damieta, but 
is conſtrained to raiſe it, 284, 285. 
his death, 287. 

Ameroiaments in Henry the II's time, 
222, 224+ for hunting without leave 
in the king's foreſts, 226. 

Angoiileme, earl of, taken priſoner in 
his capital by duke Richard, 247. 

Apulia, earldom of, in what manner 
acquired by the Normans, 251. 

Aquitaine, the barons of that duchy, 
complain to, and confederate with, 


Henry, the young king, againſt Ri- 


chard their ſovereign, 372. 

Arthur, duke of Bretagne, poſthumous 
ſon to duke Geoffrey, is born and 
baptiſed, 451, 452. 

Arundel, earl of, marches under Henry 
to the relief of Verneiul, 119. ha- 
rangues the ſoldiery, 120. His 
death, 449. 

Aſcalon, taken by Baldwin III. king of 
Jeruſalem, 279. 

Aſculf de St. Hilaire is diſmiſſed by Hen- 
ry fromthe ſerviceof Henry the young 


king, 107, is taken priſoner, 123. 
172 | Aſedoddin 
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Adoddin declared ſoldan of Egypt, 
and ſucceeded by Saladin, his ne- 
phew, 284. ; | 

Aſtrology, pretended predictions of ſome 
Spaniſh ones, 430. 

Aumale, ſurrenders to the rebels, 117. 

Auvergne in Berry, a diſpute concern- 
ing it, between Henry and Louis, 
which ſhews, that inquiſitions on the 
oaths of twelve men were, at this 
time, cuſtomary in France, 313. 


B. 


Baldwin the third, king of Jeruſalem, 
wins from Noureddin, Aſcalon and 
Cœſarea, and recovers the impor- 
tant fortreſs of Harene, 279. de- 
feats the Turks under his command, 
280. His death, id, 

Baldwin the IVth, ſucceeds Amalarick, 
his father, in the kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem, 287. defeats Saladin, 307. 
intruſts Guy de Luſignan with the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, 408. 
aſſumes the reins of government, 
409. His death, 424. 

Baldwin the Vth, ſucceeds his uncle, 
and dies, after a reign of ſeven 
months, 443. 

Baliol, Bernard de, aſſiſts Ranulph de 
Glanville, in taking the king of 
Scotland priſoner, 147. | 

Bar, earl of, marches at the head of 
twenty thoufand Brabanters into 
Spain againſt the Saracens, 352, 352. 

Barre, Richard de, is ſent ambaſſador 
to pope Alexander III. 5. He de- 
livers the great ſeal of Henry the 
young king to his father, 108. 

Barres, William des, is unhorſed and 
taken priſoner by duke Richard, 496. 

Bauville, Arnaud de, holds Chatillon 

on Agen, againſt duke Richard, 
247 
Becket's murderers retire into York- 


ſhire, 3 


- Berth, general to Egfrid, king of Nor- 


thumberland, invades Ireland, 26. 
Boamond, fon to Robert Guiſcard, diſ- 


8 
putes the ſucceſſion with his brother 
Roger, 256. obtains the principa- 
lity of Antioch, 257. 

Bohun, Humphry de, appointed by 
Henry governor of Waterford, 93. 

he joins Richard de Lucy, 126. 
marches againſt the rebels in Suf- 
folk, 130, meers them at Fern- 
ham, defeats them, and takes the 
earl of Leiceſter priſoner, 131. 


Boulogne, earl of, brother to the earl 


of Flanders, joins in a league againſt 
Henry, 108. his death, 118. is ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Peter, who 
is wounded at the ſiege of Rouen, 
161. 

Brabanters, they are employed by 
Henry in ſuppreſſing the rebellion 
of his ſons, 114. excommunicated 
at the Lateran council, 327. hired 
by Henry the young king and his 
brother Geoffrey, 372. are the 
means of preventing a reconciliation 
between thoſe princes and their fa- 
ther, 381. they enter into the ſer- 
vice of Philip king of France, 398. 
and mutinying on account of their 
arrears, are paid by that prince, 
and immediately after, by his orders, 
are ſtripped of their money, horſes, 
and arms, 499. 5 

Brehon laws among the Iriſh, their na- 
ture and bad conſequences, 22—24. 

Breuſe, William de, his cruelties to- 
wards the Welch, 339. 

Breuſe, Philip de, receives a grant 
from Henry of the kingdom of 
North Munſter, 316. declines any 
attempt to poſſeſs himſelf of it, 
317, 318. 

Brock, Ranulph de, receives Becket's 
writings and papers from his mur- 
derers, 2. 

Bryan Boro, monarch of Ireland, his 
great abilities, 29. is killed at the 
battle of Clontarf, 30. 


- . C. 
Canterbury, Richard, prior of Dover, 
is elected archbiſhop of that ſee, 


154. 


I 


134. diſputes concerning that elec- 
tion, 155, is appointed legate, 156. 
he convenes a ſynod of the prelates 
and clergy of his province, 174. 
Juſtifies the conduct of the Engliſh 
biſhops, 330, 331, he diſapproves 
of eccleſiaſtical ineroachments on the 
regal power, 332, 333. exhorts 
Henry the young king to return to his 
obedience, 379. his death and cha- 
racter, 400. is ſucceeded by Bald- 
win, biſhop of Worceſter, ibid. diſ- 
putes concerning his election, 401. 
he remonſtrates againſt the longer 
ſtay of the pope's legates in Eng- 
land, 444. preaches the cruſade in 
ales, 474. excommuniates Owen 
Cevilioc, a prince of that country, 
for not coming out to meet him, 
ibid. his diſputes with the monks of 
Chriſtchurch Canterbury, 484 — 


88, 

Cathari, a ſet of heretics in the ſouth 

of France, ſome account of their 
religious tenets, and the proceedings 
againſt them, 322—326. 

Chatel, Hugh de, taken priſoner at 
the battle of Fernham, 131. 

Chatillon, Arnaud de, violates the truce 
between Saladin and the king of Je- 
ruſalem, 454, 1s put to death by 
Saladin, 459. | 

Cheſter, Hugh earl of, is made priſoner 
at Dol, 124. pardoned by Henry, 
and reſtored to all his poſſeſſions 
but his caſtles, 274. is appointed 


by Henry to aſſiſt prince John in. 


the complete reduction of Ireland, 
and is reſtored to his caſtles, ' 296. 

his death, 297. 

Chefter, Ranulph earl of, marries the 
dowager of Geoffry duke of Bre- 
tagne, 452+ 

Clement IIl, pope, is reconciled to 

Henry, king of the Romans, 481. 
ſends a legate to Henry, 486. 

Cogan, Milo de, appointed governor of 
Dublin, 68. he defeats Haſculf in 
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his attempt upon that city, 73, 
marches againſt Roderick, and ra- 
vages his territories, but is con- 
ſtrained to retire back to Dublin, 
294, 295. receives a joint grant 
with Fitzſtephen of the province of 
Cork, or South Munſter, 348. is 
murdered near Liſmore, 414. 

Cogan, Richard de, ſucceeds to his 
late brother's appointment and poſ- 
ſeſſions, 415. 

Cologne, archbiſhop of, comes on a pil- 
grimage to Becket's tomb, 394. 

Conrade, ſon to the marquis of Mont- 
ſerrat, obliges Saladin to raiſe the 
ſiege of Tyre, 466. refuſes the earl 
of Tripoly admittance into that city, 
467. joins the king of Jeruſalem in 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, 483, 484. 

Convention, between Henry and his 

; ſons, 163—166. the king of Scot- 
land, 168—170. and the king of 
Conaught, 196, 197. 

Cork, belieped by the Iriſh, is relieved 
by Raymond, 414, 415. 

Cornwall, Reginald earl of, is ordered 
to attack the town and caſtle of Lei- 
ceſter, 125. he joins Humphry de 
Bohun on his march into Suffolk, 
130. his two nephews receive from 
Henry a grant of the kingdom of 

Limerick, 297. 

Council, the Third of thoſe called Late- 
ran, ſome account of its proceed- 
ings, 320—327. 

Council of Verona, account of its pro- 
ceedings, 425, 426. 

Craon, Maurice de, appointed deputy, 
or viceroy, of the province of Maine, 
138. 

Croſs that on which Chriſt is ſuppoſed 
to have ſuffered, is taken at the 
battle of Tiberias, 458. 

Cru/ades, founded in papal policy, 
obſervations on their bad conſe- 
quences, 310. 

Cumin, an Engliſhman, conſecrated by 
the pope archbiſhop of Dublin, 417. 

ALL. Cumin, 
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Cumin, Richard, chancellor to the 
king of Scotland, is taken priſoner 
with that monarch, 148. 

Curcy, John de, arrives in Ireland, 269. 
defeats Mac Dunlevy, king of Ulſter, 
and ta. es the biſhop of Down pri- 
ner, 291—293. erects a fort at 
Down-Patrick, ibid. is victorious in 
ſeveral engagements, but is at laſt 
obliged to retire with loſs, 318. he 
defeats O Lachlyn, prince of Ty- 
rone, 416. is appointed to the chief 
adminiſtration of, affairs of that king- 
dom, 421. 


D. 

David, earl of Huntingdon, brother 
to the king of Scotland, commands 
the rebels at Leiceſter, but, on 
hearing of his captivity, retires into 
Scotland, 149, 150. joins him in 
liege homage to Henry as preſump- 
tive heir to the crown of Scotland, 
179, 180. does homage to his bro- 
ther for the earldom of Huntingdon, 
to whom Henry had reſtored it, on 
the death of the earl of Northamp- 
ron, 412, 413. | 

David ap Owen, prince of North 
Wales, owns Henry as his ſove- 
reign, 81. aſſiſts him in his fo- 
reign wars, 15 3. comes to a parlia- 
ment at Oxford, where Henry gives 
him in marriage Emma, his natural 

ſiſter, 3or. 

Damville burnt by the Welſh, under 

the command of duke Richard, 497. 

Derby and Nottingham, Robert de Fer- 


rers earl of, declares for the rebels, 


106. implores Henry's mercy, 152, 
is pardoned, 153. E 
Dervorgalla, wife to O Ruark, goes off 
with Dermod king of Leinſter, 
and dies in a penitenrial retreat, 
49+ 
Drogon, ſecond ſon to the earl of 
Hauteville, ſucceeds to the earldom 
of Apulia, on the death of his bro- 
ther, 251. receives the inveſtiture 


D 
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of that county from the 'cmperor, 
Henry II, ibid. is murdered, ibid. 
Dublin, beſieged by O Ruark, but is 
gallantly defended by Milo de Co- 
gan, who conſtrains him to retire 
with great loſs, 82. a charter granted 
by Henry to its inhabitants, by 
which he allows them a free trade 
with all his dominions, 271. 
Duncan, earl of Fife, his ſhocking 
cruelties in Northumberland, 147. 
Durham, Hugh de Puſcy, biſhop of, 
delivers up his caſtles to Henry, 
152, 133. all his fortreſfes are re- 
ſtored to him, on his paying a fine 
of two thouſand marks, except that 
of Alverton, which Henry orders to 
be deſtroyed, 290. is diſpoſſeſſed by 
him of his palace, for executin 
the will of the deceaſed archbiſhop 
of York, 364. 


E. 

Eleanor, Henry's queen, enters into a- 
conſpiracy with his rebellious ſons 
to dethrone him, 104. is arreſted: 
and confined, 111. is freed from 
her confinement, 392. exerciſes 
ſovereign power in Poictou with 
Henry's conſent, 422. is again con- 
fined, and remains fo till ſhe is. 
releaſed by her ſon Richard after 
Henry's death, 426. 

Eleanor, Henry's ſecond daughter, 
formerly betrothed to Alphonſo, 
king of Caſtile, is now delivered to- 
that prince, 267. , | 

Engleſchery, its meaning and intention, 
224, 225. | 

Ermengarde, Henry's kinſwoman, is 
married to William, king of Scot- 
land, 437. | 

Eſſex, William de Mandeville earl of, 
is ſurety to Henry for the perfor- 
mance of the engagements and pro- 
miſes of Henry the young king, 
172. he accompanies the earl of 
Flanders to Paleſtine, 289. ſerves 
him in a war againſt Philip, 398, 


399» 
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399+ is appointed by Henry to a 
command in Normandy, 449. 


Evereux, biſhop of, ſent on an em- 


baſſy to the Pope, 5. 


F. 

Fitzaldelm, William, is appointed by 
Henry governor of Wexford, 93. 
conſtituted deputy of Ireland, 269. 
his jealouſy of Raymond, 270. his 
conduct is diſpleaſing to the Eng- 
liſh in that kingdom, 291. is diſ- 
miſſed from his former employment, 
but entruſted with the government 
of Wexford, 298. 

Fitzgerald, Maurice, ſon to Neſta, ar- 
rives in Ireland, and is appointed to 
the chief command of the Engliſh 
in that kingdom, 61. aſſiſts Strong- 
bow in the defence of Dublin, and 
defeat of the lriſh, 74— 76. 

Fitzhenry, Meyler, nephew to Fitz- 


gerald and Fitzſtephen, is unhorſed, 


77. he relieves Strongbow, cloſely 
beſieged in Waterford, 189. an ex- 
traordinary inſtance of his valour, 
191. marries a niece of Hugh de 
Lacy, 413. 

Fitzjohn, William, is diſpatched by 
Richard Humet with orders to ar- 
reſt Becket, 2. 

Fitzpatrick, chieftain of Oſſory, is de- 
feated by Fitzſtephen, 38. a peace 
concluded between him and the 
king of Leinſter, 59. expelled by 
him out of his territories, 69. 

Fitzftephen, Robert, lands in Ireland, 
56. takes Wexford, 58. 1s prevailed 
upon by the fraud and perjury of 


two biſhops to deliver up his fort of 


Carrick, 77. is delivered up to 
Henry by the Iriſh, 83. ordered by 
him into Normandy, 173. he re- 
ceives a joint grant of the kingdom 
of Cork, with Milo de Cogan, 297. 
defends Cork valiantly againit the 
In; 415. - 

Flanders, earl of, enters into a league 
with Louis and Henry the young 


E X. 
king, and receives from the latter 
a grant of the earldom of Kent, 
112. he quits Normandy on the 
death of his brother the earl of 
Boulogne, 118. renews his former 
engagements with his confederates, 
133: his attempts on Rouen, 158. 
is ſtung with remorſe, and ſues for 
peace, 161. he delivers up to 
Henry his ſon's grant, 173. comes 
on a pilgrimage to Becker's tomb, 
277. departs for the Holy Land, 
289. returns without effecting any 
thing, 307. ſubmits a diſpute he 
has with the king of France to 
Henry's determination, 367, 368. 
marries a princeſs of Portugal, 392. 
makes war on Philip, but is ob- 
liged to agree to a peace on very 
diſadvantageous terms, 397. a re- 
markable ſaying of his, 401. he 
acts as a mediator between Henry 
and Philip, 508. | 

Frederick, Barbaroſſa, emperor of Ger- 
many, is conſtrained to own Alexan- 
der as head of the church, and, fall- 
ing at his feet as a penitent ſinner, 
is abſolved by him, 3 10. he deprives, 
with the conſent of a diet held at 
Gelnhauſen, the duke of Saxony of 
all his dominions, 345. marches in- 

to Saxony and Bavaria, and ſubdues 
them, 346. reduces Lubec and Hol- 
ſtein, ibid. encamps near Lunenberg, 
but forbears to beſiege it, reſerving 
that city for the ducheſs of Saxony, 
Henry's daughter, 347. recom- 
mends the duke's petition, praying 
a reſtitution of his dominions; at 
a diet held at Quedlemburgh, 348. 
he empowers the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne to conclude a match with Hen- 
ry, between duke Richard and his 
daughter, 394. takes the crols, 
478. 


G. 
Galwegians, their cruelty and ferocity, 
126. they offer to pay tribute to 
Henry, 
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Henry, and own his ſovereignty, 
ISI. 


7 Gavelkind, nature of it among the 


Iriſh, 22. 

Geoffry, duke of Bretagne, Henry's 
third fon, joins his brothers in re- 
bellion, 109. engages in an oath 
with Louis and Henry the young 


king for that purpoſe, 112. returns 


to his obedience, 163. is entruſted 
by his father with the demolition of 
the caſtles lately erected in Bre- 
tagne, 171, knighted by his father 
at Woodſtock, 315. is ordered by 
him to go into his duchy and reduce 
a revolted baron, 335. he does ho- 
mage for Bretagne to Henry the 
young -king as duke of Normandy, 
370. is married to Conftantia, in- 
heretrix of the duchy bf Bretagne, 
372. he continues to aid his brother, 
the young king, in rebellion againſt 
his A ther, ſtrips St. Martial's ſhrine, 
378. is pardoned by his father, 386. 
his intrigues with Philip, and death, 
435, 436. his character, ibid. 
:Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, Henry's 
natural ſon, drives Roger de Mow- 
bray out of Yorkſhire, 134. his po- 
pularity, 135. he ſurpriſes the caſtle 
of Kinardsferry, and takes that of 
Malepert, 135, 136. joins Henry 
with a ſtrong force at Huntingdon, 
149. a remarkable ſaying of his fa- 
ther on that occaſion, ibid. is obliged 
to reſign his biſhoprick, 428. Henry 
appoints him his chancellor, and 
beſtows revenues on him in Nor- 


mandy to the amount of two thou- 


ſand marks yearly, ibid. though much 
fatigued and ſpent in the defence 
of Mons, he offers to keep watch in 
an out- poſt near Frenelles that his 
tather might fleep in ſafety, 506. 


is intruſted by Henry to conduct the 


army to Alengon, 506, 507. his fi- 
lial piety and affection to his father 
in his laſt illneſs, 31 1. 


Gilbert, chieftain of Galloway, puts 


. 
his brother Uctred to death, 181. 


does homage to her: 273. his 
death, 


431. 
Glanville, Ranulp h * intreats Geoffry 


biſhop of Lincoln s aſſiſtance againſt 


the Scotch, 135. takes the king of 


Scotland priſoner, 148. ſucceeds 
Richard de Lacy as grand juſticiary 
of the realm, 337. marches againſt 
the Welſh, 369. is ſent into South 
Wales, to treat with Rhees ap Gryf- 
fyth, 442. takes the croſs, 47 1. for- 
bids the Pope's legates to proceed 
on a diſpute between the monks of 
Canterbury and the archbiſhop, 484. 
his anſwer to the monks 8 
that buſineſs, 486, 487. 


Glouceſter, earl of, joins me king's 


forces near St. Edmundſbury, 130. 
delivers up the tower of Briſtol to 
Henry, who orders it to be demo- 
| liſhed, 175. is arreſted, 377. ſet at 


liberty, 443. 


Gregory (the VIIIth) pope, exhorts all 


Chriſtian princes to join in the de- 
fence of the Holy Land, 462. his 
death, ibid. 


Gu iſcard, Robert de, fourth ſon to 


Tancred earl of Hauteville, fuc- 
ceeds to the earldom of Apulia, 
252. aſſumes the title of Duke, 253. 
agrees to pay an annual tribute to 
the pope, ibid. invades and ſubdues 
Sicily, accompanied by his brother 
Roger, to whom he gives the in- 
veſtiture of that iſland, with the title 
of Count, 254. relieves the pope, who 


is beſieged in the caſtle of St. An- 


gelo, 255. overcomes the Venetians 


in a naval engagement, 256. his 
death, ibid. 


Groyneth, Owen, prince of North 


Wales, his great abilities, virtues, | 
and death, 79. 


H. 


Haganeth caſtle, taken by the earls of 


Leiceſter and Norfolk, 1 1 2 
Haſculf, 


i N 'D 
 Haſculf, is intruſted with the cuſtody 


of Dublin by Dermod king of 
Leinſter, 62. ſhakes off his obe- 
| dence, 66. is beſieged by Dermod 
and Strongbow, and, eſcaping, flies 
to Norway, 68. returns and at- 
tempts to retake Dublin, but is de- 
feated, taken priſoner, and be- 
headed, 73, 74. 

Henry II. endeavours to prevent any 
violence being offered to Becket 
without a legal authority, 1. with 
the advice of his council, ſends 
Richard de Humet, his juſticiary in 
Normandy, into England, to the 
young king, with orders to have 
that prelate arreſted, ſhould he re- 
fuſe to comply with certain requi- 
ſitions, 2. his extreme grief, on his 
hearing of Becket's murder, 3. he 
declares his utter abhorrence of the 
murderers, and orders the body to 
be honourably interred, 4. further 
effects of his grief, ibid. ſends am- 
baſſadors to the pope on that occa- 
ſion, 5. forms the deſign of an- 
nexing Ireland to his regal domi- 
nions, 10. receives a grant of it 
from pope Adrian, 44. promiſes to 


aſſiſt the king of Leinſter. in the 


recovery of his dominions, 50. 
grants- him letters patent, 51. ob- 
ſervations thereupon, 51, 52. recalls 
Strongbow from Ireland, 70. par- 
dons Rhees ap Gryffyth, and be- 
ſtows on him the caſtle of Cardigan, 
81. takes into his cuſtody Carleon 
upon Uſke, 82. fails from Milford 
Haven, and lands near Waterford, 
ibid. arrives in Dublin, and receives 
the homage of moſt of the Irith 
princes, 85. annexes to his royal 
demeſnes in that kingdom the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Oſtmen and the ſea- 
ports, ibid. keeps his Chriſtmas at 
Dublin, and feaſts ſuch of the Iriſh 
princes and nobility as had done ho- 
nage to him, 86. convenes a ſynod 
at Caſhell, 87. is detained in Ireland 


1 2 — 2 


E. X. 


by tempeſtuous weather, 91. ſettles 
that kingdom on his departure, 92. 
obſervations thereupon, 93. he ar- 


rives in South Wales, 94. appoints 


Rhees ap Gryffyth his chief juſtice 
in that principality, 95. is recon- 


. ciled to the Roman ſee, 96. his terms 


of reconciliation, 97—100. is ab- 


ſolved by the pope's legates, 102. 


proſperous ſtate of his affairs before 
his ſons break out into rebellion, 103. 
he viſits his caſtles on the fronticrs 
of France, and puts them in a poſ- 
ture of defence, 107. endeavours to 
bring back Eleanor and his children 


to their duty, 109. ſends an em- 


baſſy to Louis, which the latter 
treats with contempt, %,. dan- 
gerous ſituation of his affairs, 113. 
he applies to the pope to excommu- 
nicate his rebellious children, 115. 
offers battle to Louis; but, on his 
deſiring a conference, grants him a 
truce of one day, 120. rewards his 
mercenaries with the plunder of the 
French camp, 122. : confers with 
Louis, 128, 129. agrees to a ſuſ- 


penſion of arms, 1232. recovers from 


the rebels the city of Saintonge, 138. 
ſets ſail from Barfleur and arrives at 
Southampton, 140, 141. goes on a 
pilgrimage to Becket's romb, and 
undergoes a ſevere penance, 141, 
142. reflections thereupon, 143— 
146. he receives an account of the 
king of Scotland's captivity, 146. 
takes the caſtle of Huntingdon, 149. 
compels the carl of Norfolk to ſub- 
mit, and pardons him, 150, 151, 
ſuppreſſes the rebellion in England, 
153. returns to Normandy, and 
meets Richard, lately elected arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 26:4. leaves 
his royal captive, and the two earls 
whom he brought from England, in 
cuſtody at Caen, 136. relieves Rouen, 
159. agrees to a conference with 
Louis at Giſors, 161 the truce? 
agreed on that meeting, is pro” 

6 longed, 


- 
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longed, 162. he makes war on Ri- 


chard, ibid. figns a convention with 
his ſons, 163—166. motives for his 
extraordinary clemency, ibid. he for- 
bears to puniſh the treaſon of his 
queen, 167. agrees to a convention 


with the king of Scotland, 168— 
170. demolithes the caſtles lately 


ereted in Anjou, 171. arrives in 


England, accompanied by the young 


king, and, in a parliament held at 
Weſtminſter, orders a notification to 
be made of what had paſſed at Bure, 


174. goes on a pilgrimage to Bec- 


ket's tomb, 175. employs odious 
means to repleniſh his exhauſted ' 


coffers, 167, 177- orders four knights 
to be tried and executed at Litch- 
field, 177. holds a great council at 
Glouceſter, where he pardons Jor- 


werth, and reſtores to him Caerleon 


upon Uſke, 178, 179. impleads the 
inhabitants of Nottingham for hunt- 
ing his deer, 179. receives the per- 
ſonal liege homage of the king of 
Scotland, his brother David, and all 
the earls, biſhops, barons, knights, 
and freeholders of his realm, by 
which he became the firſt king of all 
Britain, 179, 180, he refuſes to 
treat with the Galwegians, 181. 
concludes a convention with the 
ambaſſadors of Roderick O Conor, 
195-197. obſervations thereup- 
on, 198. he gives reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect his intentions of being divorced 
from his queen, 199, 200. holds a 
1 at Northampton, in which 

e renews and confirms the ſtatutes 
of Clarendon, 201. he afterwards 


writes a letter to the pope, in which 


he promiſes to relax thoſe laws with 
only two exceptions, 202, 203. is 
much diſpleaſed with the oſſenders 


in the afftir in which the archbiſhop 
of York is ill treated, 205. he ſum- 


mons a great council at Wincheſter, 
where he prevails on the archbiſhops 


F 


of Canterbury and York to take an 
oath that they would ſuſpend all 
enmity againſt each other for five 
years, 205,” 206. grants a charter 
for the reſtoration of wrecks to the 
owners, 243, 244. demands Adam 


de Chirkdun of Henry the young 


king, 249. ſummons a parlrament, 
to conſider of the propriety of a 
match, propoſed by the king of St 
cily, with Jane his youngeſt daughter, 
266. he appoints William Fitzaldelm 
his deputy-in Ireland, 269. grants a 
charter to the citizens of Briſtol to 
inhabit Dublin, allowing them the 
ſame privileges and immunities they 
enjoyed at home, 241. convenes a 
parliament at Windſor, wherein he 
concerts meaſures for defeating the 
deſigns of his enemies, 272. par- 
dons the rebellious chieftain of Gal- 
loway, ibid. holds a great council at 
Northampton, at which he reſtores 
the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter 


to moſt of their former poſſeſſions, 


273, 274. ſummons a parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter, in order to aſ- 
ſiſt him in giving judgment on a 
matter that had been referred to 
his court by the kings of Caſtile and 
Navarre, 275, 276. orders John 
Senex, a rich citizen of London, to 
be hanged for a riot, 277. accom- 


panies the earl of Flanders to Bec- 


ket's tomb, ibid. promiſes to go with 
him to the Holy Land, but ſhortly 
after ſends the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury to ſtop him for the preſent, 
277, 278. makes him a preſent of 
five hundred marks of filver to de- 
fray his expences, 289. holds a par- 
lament at Oxford, where he parcels 
out Ireland among the Englith and 
Welſh adventurers into govern- 
ments and fiefs, 297 — 300. aſſembles 
his royal navy, 303. ſends ambaſ- 
dors to the king of France, to make 
certain requiſitions, 304. is recon- 

Z | ciled 


ciled to Henry the young king, ibid. 
he holds a conference with Louis, 
at, which all diſputes are amicably 
adjuſted, 306, 307. the latter preſſes 
him to take the croſs together with 
him, ibid. they join in a manifeſto, 
expreſſive of their intentions to that 
purpoſe, 308. its contents, 308, 
309. he recovers the poſſeſſion of 
the heireſs of Chateauroux, 312. 
proceeds judicially againſt the no- 
bility and gentry of the Limouſin, 
313. purchaſes La Marche from its 
earl, 314. lands at Weymouth, and 
accompanies the archbiſhopof Rheims 
in his devotions at Becket's tomb, 
314, 315. holds a parhament at 
Windſor, 335. accompanies Louis 
on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, 
and conducts him to Dover, 336. 
orders the murderers of Cadwallon 
to be hanged, 338, 339. confers 
with the queen of France and her 
brothers, 340. reconciles Phihp, the 
young king of France and his mo- 
ther, 340, 341. he declines to affiſt 


by arms his ſon-in-law the duke of 


Saxony, 349. orders a new coinage, 
350. confers with Philip on the danger 
of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, 3 52. of- 
fers the earl of Bar money, if he would 
lead the troops he was marching at 
the head of (into Spain) to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Holy Land, 352, 353. 
obtains the conſent of his parlia- 
ment to a ſtatute, or aſlize, for the 
arming of all his ſubjects, 354— 
359. ſummons the king of Scot- 
land to appear before him in Nor- 
mandy, 361. ſeizes into his hands 
the effects of the late archbiſhop of 
Vork, 363. endeavours to reconcile 
his ſons to each other, 373. is twice 
ſhot at from one of the walls of his 
own towns, 374. he diſſuades Henry 
the young king from taking the 
croſs, but, in the end, conſents to it, 
3735, 376. his popular acts in Anjou 
and Maine, 381. his immoderate 
Vol. III. 


3 


council of Verona to b 


ceſter his deputy in that kingdom, 
416. arrives in Normandy, and com- 
pels Richard, who had ravaged 


X. 


grief on the death of Henry the 
young king, 384. reduces the caſtle 
of Limoges, 385. propoſes to give 
prince John the duchy of Acqui- 
taine, 388. ſettles a dower on the 
queen of Henry the young king, 
399, 390. does homage to Philip for 
all his trauſmarine dominions, 391. 
mediates, and brings.about a peace 


between Philip and the earl of Flan- 


ders, 392. ſends ambaſſadors to the 
the pope's 
friendly interceſſion with the empe- 
ror in behalf of the duke of Saxony, 
394. grants a ſubſidy to the pope 
in order to aſſiſt him againſt his re- 


bellious ſubjects, 395: marches 
J 


againſt Rhees ap Gryffyth, who ſub- 
mits to him, 399. exhorts his bi- 
ſhops and clergy to a reformation, 
complains of his own conditiorf, and 
of the vaſt power and poſſeſſions 
of the-monks, and their dependance 
on the fee of Rome, 401, 402. re- 
conciles his ſons to each other, 
403+ makes an afhze of the foreſt, 
404. oblervations thereupon, 4o5, 
406. receives a favourable anſwer 
to the embaſſy he ſent to the em- 
peror and the pope concerning the 


duke of Saxony, ibid. holds a great 


council at London to confult about 
the relief of Paleſtine, to which 
the king and barons of Scotland, 
now ſubjected to England, are fum- 
moned, 410. promiſes fifty thou- 


ſand marks towards the defence of 


the Holy Land, 411. an account of 


his laſt will and teſtament, made in 


the year 1182, 411, 412. ſummons 
a great council at Windſor, at which 
he enfeoffs William, king of Scot- 
land, in the earldom of Hunting- 
don, ibid. ſends Prince John into 
Ireland, 413, diſmiſſes Hugh de 
Lacey, and appoints Philip de Wor- 
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Geoffrey's territories, to lay down 
his arms, 421. returns into England 


with his queen, 426. fills up the. 
| vacant ſees, 428. ſummons his mi- 


litary tenants, and marches againſt 
the Galwegians, 432. obtains a bull 
from the pope, and fixes a day for 
the crowning his ſon John king of 
Ireland, but deſiſts from his inten- 
tion, 440. lands in Normandy with 
a great army, 445. confers with 
Philip on the differences ſubſiſting 
between them, ibid. obſervations on 
their true motives, 446, 447. con- 
cludes a truce with Philip for two 
years, 450. diſapproves of Richard's 
reſolution to take the crofs, yet de- 
termines to ſupport his enterprize 
with dignity and effect, 461. confers 
with Philip, and takes the croſs, 


468. meets his great council at 


Geddington, where the manner, 
method, and expences for the un- 
dertaking he had now . in 
are ſettled and e or, 4 

the means he employed to an" ny 2 
money granted by parliament for 
that purpoſe, 472 — 474. he de- 
mands a ſupply from the king of 


Scotland towards proſecuting the 


war in Paleſtine, but is refuſed, 


477. reaſons for that refuſal, 478. 


ſends a miniſter to the courts of 


Germany, Hungary, and Conſtan- 
tinople to demand leave for a free 
paſſage for his troops to the Holy 


Land, 481, 482, makes. a remark- 


able anſwer to the deputies ſent to 


bim from the monks of Canterbury, 


487. ſends ambaſſudors to Philip to 


repreſent to him. the injuſtice of 


- his conduct, but obtains no ſatis- 
faction, 495+ haſtens back to France, 


and demands the- reſtitution of, ſuch 


parts of his territories from Philip 
as he had poſfeſſed himſelf of du- 
ring his abſence, 495, 496. refuſos 
to give up Adelais to Richard, or 
to let an cath. of fealty be taken 


E X. 
to him as heir apparent, 499, 500. 
renews the truce with Philip, 501. 
ſends the archbiſhop of an 


to Richard to endeavour to detac 


him from Philip, but to no purpoſe, 


502. holds a conference with Phi- 


lip and Richard under the media- 
tion of the pope's legates, at La 


fertè Bernard, where they inſiſt on 


their former demands, 503. ſends 


Ranulph de Glanville into England 


to ſummon all his military tenants 
to ſerve him in the preſent war, 
504. is attacked in Mans by Philip, 
and eſcapes with difficulty, 50g. 
retires to Frenelles, 506. takes an 
oath from the earl of Eſſex, and 


the ſeneſchal of Normandy, that 


in caſe of his deceaſe they ſhould: 
deliver all his caſtles in that duchy 


to his ſon John, 506. goes to Chi- 


non, and from thence: to Saumur, 


507. agrees to a plan of pacifica- 
tion with Philip by the mediation. 
of the earl of Flanders, the duke 


of Burgundy, and the archbiſhop 


of Rheims, 508. terms on which it 
was concluded, 508, 509. the agi- 
tation of his mind, occaſioned by his 
ſon John's ingratitude, and by his. 
being compelled to ſubmit to a 
peace dictated by his enemies, throws 
him into a fever, 5310. he is car- 
.ried from the laſt conference to Chi- 
non in a litter, 5 11. his laſt affe&- 
ing words to his ſon Geoffry his 
chancellor, ihid. his death, 512. 
his character compared with that of 


his grandfather, Henry the firſt, 


Hours, the young king, is joined in, 


ſecurity to the church, for the per- 


formance of his father's oath, 97. 
is crowned with his queen at Win- 


cheſter, 101. is preſent at his fa- 
ther's abſolution by the pope's le- 


gates at Caen, 102. is inſtigated by 


his mother to rebell, 105. he de- 


mands from his father to be put in 


5 Preſent 
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preſent poſſeſſion of England, Nor- 
mandy, or Anjou, 106. takes an 
oath to Louis that he will not make 
peace with his father without the 
concurrence of him and his barons, 
112. concerts freſh meaſures with 
his confederates, ' 133. returns to 
his obedience, 163. is adviſed by 
Louis not to venture into England, 
171. he refuſes to accompany his 
father thither, ibid. ſubmits to. him, 
and obtains his forgiveneſs, 172. 
arrives at Portſmouth with him, 
and accompanies him to Becket's 
tomb, 174. pretends to have an in- 
tention of going on a pilgrimage to 
Compoſtella, 245, 246. attends at 
a great council held at Wincheſter, 
ibid. is prevented from going to 
Compoſtella by his father, who pre- 
vails on him to give his aſſiſtance to 
his brother Richard in ſubduing his 
rebellious ſubjects in Acquitaine, 
247. he enters into a cloſe familia- 
rity and confidence with the aſſo- 
ciates in his former rebellion, 248. 
- puniſhes Adam de Chirkdun, whom 
his father had appointed to be his 
chancellor, without conſulting his fa- 
ther, 249. Henry 1s again recon- 
ciled to him, 305. he affiſts his fa- 
ther in ſuppreſſing a revolt in Berry, 
312. raiſes an army, and with his 
brothers marches to the aſſiſtance of 
Philip againſt the earl of Flanders, 
266. makes a demand of an imme- 
diate grant of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy and retires to France, but 
accepts of a daily allowance, 369. 
is aſliſted by Geoffry in making war 
on his brother Richard, 372. he 
ſubmits to his father, and, in con- 
firmation of his ſincerity, delivers 
up to him his horſe and arms, 374, 
275. charges Geoffry to his father 
with being the adviſer of all his of- 
fences, and vows on the reliques of 
St. Martial to take the croſs, 141d. 
luis father oppoſes it, but, on his 


. 
perſiſting, promiſes to fir him out 
in a manner ſuitable. to his rank, 


376. he prevails on his father to 


pardon the rebels of  Acquitaine, 


ibid. returns to his former difobe- 
dience, 377. the diſtreſſed ſituation 


of his affairs, 38 1. his father's ene- 
mies are excommunicated in an aſ- 
ſembly of the clergy held at Caen, 
382. he refuſes to agree to the 
terms propoſed by his kaber, ibid. 
pillages the ſhrine of a ſaint in the 
neighbourhood of Limoges, 383. 
is taken ill, and, on hearing that 
there are no hopes of his recovery, 
he ſends a. meſſage to his father 
earneſtly imploring him to come and 
ſee his dying ſon, 383, 384. dies 


with the greateſt marks of penitence 


before the meſſengers could return 
with his father's anſwer, ibid. a diſ- 


pute ariſes concerning where his 


body ſhall be mterred, 386. his cha- 
racter, 386, 387. 


Henry, ſurnamed the Lion, duke of 


Saxony, ſon-in-law to king Henry, 
is ſummoned to a diet held at 


Worms in order to anſwer to cer- 
tain charges, 343. is cited to 2 


diet held at Goſlar, but, on his 


refuſing to appear, is condemned as 


contumacious, 344. he marches into 
Thuringia and Heſſe, and, by win- 


ning two battles, makes - himſelf 
maſter of thoſe countries, bi. re- 
. covers Weſtphalia, and takes. and 


fires Halberſtad, 345. is depriyed 
by the emperor, in a dict held, at 
Gelnhauſen, of all his territoxięs, 
which are parcelled out among dif- 
ferent princes of the empire, 346. 
is conſtrained to fiy into Holſteiny 
but maintains himſelf ſome time in 
Lower Saxony, 346. he retires into 
the dioceſe of Bremen, 347. fub- 


mits to the emperor, and begs that 


ſome of his territories may be re- 
ſtored to him, ibid. is banithed the 
empire for ſeven years, 348. his 

T7 baniſh- 
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illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick and 
aànceſtor of the prefent royal family 


| Ly. D 
- baniffirhenit is reduced to the term 


of three -yeats; and the cities of 


Brunſwick and Lunenburgh are aſ- 


figned as a dower to his ducheſs, 
$49. he and his ducheſs are affec- 
nonately received by Henry m Nor- 


mandy, ibid. he goes on a plilgri- 


mage to St. James of Compoſtella, 


5. his ducheſs arrives with her 


her in England, 392. the is de- 
Rvered of a ſon fodn after her ar- 
rival, who was the founder of the 


of Great Britain, 993. che duke ar- 
rives in England, ibid. receives, by 
the interpoſition of Henry, a fa- 


vourable anſwer from the emperor, 
and returns to G 


„ 406. is 
ordered, by a diet held at Goflar, to 


accompany the emperor to the Holy 


Land or quit the empire, the latter 
of which he conſents to, 479. he 
refuſes to permit his fon to go on 
the ſame errand, 480. his ducheſs 


ies at Brunſwicek, and he returns to 


his father-in-law's court, ibid. 


Heraclius, putriarch of Jeruſalem, 
arrives in England, and craves Hen- 


ry's aſſiſtance towards the defence 
of the Holy Land, 406, 407. he 
accompanies Henry into Normandy, 


421. confers with him and Philip 
and returns to Jeruſalem, 422, 423. 
Hervey, of Mount Maurice, arrives in 


Ireland, and is deputed by Strong- 


bow to aſſiſt Fitzſtephen in his 


councils, 56. he brings letters to 
Strongbow from his friends in En 
land, who deſire that the earl might 
wait upon Henry, 78. obtains the 
chief command of the army in Ireland, 
187. accuſes Raymond to Henry of 
treaſonable deſigus, 193. 


Huguson, cardinal legate a Latere, au- 


thorizes proſecutions againſt the 
clergy for hunting in the king's fo- 


neſts, 201. prevails on the archbi- 


Mops of Canterbury and York. to 


E XI 


ſubmit a diſpute ſubſiſting between 
them to the judgment of the areh- 
biſhop of — 1 prelatos, 
203. is acc of extoxting money 
from the clergy, 204. 


Hunphry, third ſon of Tancred earl of 
Hauteville, fucceeds his brother 


Drogon and revenges his death, 
251. is attacked by the pope, but 
takes him priſoner, 252. his death, 


Jeraſalein, taken by Saladin, 463. ob- 


ſervations 


Fohn, Henry's youngeſt fon, a match 


is concluded between him and Iſa- 


bella, davg hter to William earl of 


Glouceſter, 267. the fendal domi- 
nion of Ireland is conferred on him 
in a parliament held at Oxford, 297. 
is knighted by his father, 413. he 
lands in Ireland with a powerful 
army, and is well received by the 
natives, 417. his imprudent carriage 
towards them, 418. reflections there- 
upon, 419. his conſequent bad ſuc- 
ceſs, 420. he attributes it to Hugh 
de Lacy, 421. returns into England, 
ibid. is mveſted by Henry with the 
earldom of Mortagne, 449. his re- 
bellion, and ingratitude, with other 
concurrent circumſtances, are ſup- 
poſed to have brought on his father's 
inneſs, and to have occaſioned his 
death, 510—512. 


John of Salibury, the means employed 


by him to raiſe the character of 
Becket, his deceaſed friend and pa- 
tron, 9. reflections thereupon, 10. 


Forwerth, a Welſh chieftain, takes the 


town of Caerleon upon Uſke, and 
burns it, 94. his ſon Owen is killed, 
95. he does homage to Henry, ac- 


companied by many of the Welſh 


princes, at Glouceſter, and is par- 
doned, 179. 


Ireland, an abridged hiſtory of that 


country from the earlieſt accounts: 
3 to, 


F 


to the time of the arrival of the Eng- 
liſh in that kingdom, 10—4 3. further 
continued, to the time of Henry II's 


E X. 


retires into Meath, 416. his dan- 


gerous deſigns, 434. is murdered by 
O Meey, 434, 435: 


death, 48—79. 82—94, 182—i89. Laz, ſome account of the criminal law 


208—272, 290-300. 316-319. 
413—421. 433-435,“ 474, 475» 

Itinerant juſtices, or Juſtices in Eyre, 
eſtabliſhed by Henry in a parliament 
held at Northampton, 206. whence 

copied, 206, 207. lord Hale's re- 
marks thereupon, 207, 208, the na- 
ture of their office, 209, 210. 


; K. 
Knights Templars and Hoſpitallers, 
purchaſe a truce from Saladin, who 
was Preparing to lead an army into 
the Holy Land, 424. ſuch of them 
as are taken at the battle of Tibe- 
rias are, by his orders, put to death, 
458. | 


L. 

Lacy, Gilbert de, ſurpriſes Noured- 
din in his camp, and gives him a to- 
tal defeat, 281. 

Lacy, Hugh de, treats with R derick 
O Conor on the part of his maſter, 
and ſettles that monarch's terms of 
ſubmiſſion, 85. is appointed by 
Henry, on his departure from Ire- 


land, his juſticiary,. or viceroy, over 


that kingdom, 92. he receives from 
him a grant of the province of 
Meath to him and his heirs, 76:d. 
meets O Ruark at a conference, 
who treacherouſly attempts his life, 
183. is diſmiſſed by Henry from his 


Heutenancy of Ireland, 186. he re- 


ceives from him a freſh grant of the 
province of Meath on condition of 
ferving him and his ſon John with 
an hundred knights, 297. is ap- 
pointed deputy of Ireland, and go- 
vernor of Dublin, 316. diſmiſſed 
and recalled into England, 351, 352. 
is reinſtated in his government, 413. 
is again diſſmiſſed and ordered into 
England, but excuſes himſelf and 


of England, and of judicial pro- 


ings in civil and criminal mat- 


ters, in the reign of Henry II. 


Leiceſter is deſtroyed by an accidental 


fire, 125. is taken by Richard de 
Lucy, ibid. 


Leiceſter, Robert de Bellomont, carl 


of, his intrigues and defection, 1 24, 
125. his inſolence to Henry, 129. 
he is taken priſoner, 131. the go- 
vernors of his caſtles deliver them 
up, fearing that the longer detention 
of them may be dangerous to his 


* perſon, 152. he is reſtored to his. 
freedom, and moſt of his former 


poſſeſſions, 273, 274. he and his 
counteſs are arreſted, 377. he is re- 
leaſed, 443. 


Letters, remarkable ones, from the 
archbiſhop of Sens to the pope, 4. 
from John of Saliſbury to the biſhop 


of Poitiers, 9. from pope Adrian 


to Henry, 44, 45. from Roderick, 


king of Connaught, to Dermod, 
king of Leinſter, 69. from the car- 
dinal Legates to the archbiſhop of 
Ravenna, 95—99. from Henry to the 
biſhop of Exeter, 96. from the car- 
dinal legates to Henry, 96, 97. 


from the archbiſhop of Rouen to 
Eleanor, Henry's queen, 109. to 


Henry from his ambaſſadors, con- 
taining Louis's anſwer, 110, 111. 
from Henry to the pope, 115. from 
Henry the young king to the monks 
of Canterbury, 155. from Peter of 
Blois to Henry, 274. from- the 
Greek emperor to the ſame, 288. 
from Peter of Blois to the ſame, 329. 
from the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to the pope, 330, 331. from the 
ſame to the biſhops of Saliſbury, 
Norwich, and Ely, 332—334. from 
the pope to the biſhops of London 

and. 
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and Wincheſter, 334. from Peter 
of Blois to Henry, 338. from Henry 
to Ranulph de Glanville, 366, 367. 
from the ſame to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, ibid. from the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to Henry the young 
king, 379, 380. from the pope to 
Ifenry, 407. from the ſame to the 
ſame, 438. from Peter of Blois to 
Henry, 460. from the patriarch of 
Antioch to the ſame, with Henry's 
- anſwer, 467, 468. from Henry to 
the emperors of Germany and Con- 
ſtantinople, with their anſwers, 482. 
from the pope to Henry, 485. from 
the ſame to the ſame, 489. | 
Limerick is formed and taken by Ray- 
mond, 191. is beſieged by Donald 
O'Bryan, who being defeated by 
Raymond, is conſtrained to retire, 
193. is delivered to Donald, under 
an oath of fealty to Henry, who 
treacherouſly ſets it on fire, 269. 
Limoges, caſtle of, is held out againſt 
Henry, by Henry the young king, 
and Geofiry duke of Bretagne, his 
brother, 374-384. ſurrenders to 
Henry, 385. Aae ; 
Lincoln, Hugh, a Carthuſian monk, is 
elected biſhop of, on the reſignation 
of Geoffry, Henry's natural ſon, 
428, 429. | 
Louis le Jeune, king of France, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the firſt pro- 


moter and adviſer of the rebellion 


and diſobedience of Henry's chil- 
dren, 105. a remarkable ſaying of 
his, on Henry's ſpeedy return out 
of Ireland into Normandy, ibid. an 
inſtance of his perfidy at Verneiul, 
121. he has an interview with 
Henry, 127. is conſtrained to raiſe 


the ſiege of Rouen, 159. he con- 


fers with Henry, and agrees to treat 
with him about a peace in the en- 
. Juing September, 160, 161. pro- 
miſes to take Henry's dominions in 
France under his protection during 


D f 
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huis abſence in England, 314. te- 
ſolves to have his ſon Philip crown- 

ed, but is prevented by che ſickneſs 


„ „ 2 


of that prince, 3 Le. comes on a 
pilgrimage to Becker's tomb, 336. 
at his return, going to St. Denis, he 
has a ſtroke of the palſey, ibid. his 
death and character, 242. 
Lucius the IlId, pope, ſucceeds Alex- 
ander in the -pontificate, and- takes 
off an interdict laid by that pontiff 
on the king of Scotland's dominions, 
362. ſends nuncios to Henry, to 
obtain aid from him againſt his re- 
bellious ſubjects, 395. ſends a man- 
_ datory letter to the monks of Can- 
terbury, to chuſe an archbiſhop 
within two months, 400. refuſes to 
grant a diſpenſation for the marriage 
of Matilda and the king of Scotland, 
403. conſecrates Cumin, archbiſhop 
of Dublin, 417. his death, 424. 
Lucy, Richard de, chief juſticiary of 
England, takes Leiceſter, 125. 


marches to the relief of Carliſle, 


126. penetrates into Lothian, and 
ravages that country, 130. con- 
cludes a truce with the Scotch, ibid. 
inveſts Huntingdon, and on the gar- 
riſon retiring into the caſtle, he 
erects a fort, in order to blockade 
it, 137. he ſends over the archdea- 
con of Poitiers- to Henry, to haſten 
his return into England, 138. re- 
tires into a convent, 337. his death, 
ibid. 

Luſignan, Geoffrey de, murders an 

intimate of duke Richard's, 492. 
flies to his brother, the king of Je- 
ruſalem, to 'Tripoly, 493. 

Luſignan, Guy de, marries Sibylla, 
filter to Baldwin the IVth, king of 
Jeruſalem, by whom he is entruſted 
with the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, 408. is diſmiſſed by him for 
his inſolence and ingratitude, 409. 
he recovers his former power on the 
death of Baldwin, 424. ſucceeds to 


the 
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the throne of Jeruſalem, and renews 
the truce with Saladin for three 
years, ib/d. is taken priſoner at the 
battle of Tiberias, 457. the city of 
Aſcalon is delivered up by his queen, 
as a ranſom for him, 463. he is 
freed by Saladin, and takes up his 
reſidence at Tripoly, 483. 


M. 
Mac Carthy, Dermod, prince of Deſ- 


mond, ſubmits, and ſwears fealty to 


Henry, 84. implores the aſſiſtance 
of Raymond, who reinſtates him in 
his dominions, 195. 


Mac Dunlevy, king of Ulſter, is de- 


feated by John de Curcy, and 
obliged to fly from his capital, 291, 
292. he totally defeats and diſperſes 
Curcy's forces in a narrow pals, 
318. | | | 
Mac Murogh, Dermod, king of Lein- 
fter, his tyranny and cruelty, 4B. 
he carries off O'Ruark's. wife, 49. 
is obliged to fly into England, 50. 
he repairs. into Normandy to Henry, 


entreats his aſſiſtance, and in return 


offers to do him homage for his 
crown, ibid. an inſtance of his bar- 
barous thirſt of revenge, 59. he 
agrees to a convention with Ro- 
derick O' Conor, but breaks it on 
the arrival of Maurice Fitzgerald, 
60, 61. contends with Roderick for 
the ſovereignty of the whole iſland, 
69. his death and character, 72. 

Magnus, the Barefooted, king of Nor- 
way, invades Ireland, but is defeated 
and ſlain; 33. 

Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh, is 
the firſt Iriſh biſhop who applies for 
a pall to the fee of Rome, 41. is 
inveſted with a legatine commiſſion, 
ibid. his death, 42. 

Malecſalab, on the death of his father 
Noureddin, is declared ſoldan cf 
Egypt, 287. is dethroned by Saladin, 
288. 

Manſel, Robert, a knight of Wales, 


aſſiſts Gilbert de Lacy in defeating 
the Mahometans, 281. 
Margaret, Henry the young king's 
queen, is crowned with him at Win- 
ie ̃ — a 
Matilda, daughter to the duke of 
Saxony, is aſked in marriage by 
William king of Scotland, 393. de- 
manded in like manner by the king 
of Hungary, but, after Henry's 
death, is married to the count of 
Perche, 438. | "ah 
Miracles, pretended ones, ſaid to be 
performed at Becket's tomb, 9. 
Mowbray, lord Roger de, rebels, and 
applies to the king of Scotland for 
aſſiſtance, 134. ſubmits to Henry, 


and offers to deliver him up his. 


caſHe of Thirſke, 252. is pardoned, 


253. he goes to the defence of the 


Holy Land, and remains there, 444. 


is taken priſoner at the battle of 


Tiberias, 458. 


NE. 
Neuchatel beſieged and taken by the 


_ earls of Flanders and Boulogne, 118. 
Norfolk, Hugh Bigot, carl of, obtains. 


.a grant from Henry the young 
king, 113. receives the carl of Lei- 
ceſter into his caſtle of Framling- 
ham, 129. joins him in his at- 
tempt upon Dunwich, where they 
meet with a repulſe, 129, 130. 
takes Haganeth: Caſtle, ibid. takes 
and pillages Norwich, 138. ſub- 
-mits to Henry, 130. obtains his 
pardon on certain conditions, 151. 
Normans, their eſtabliſhment and con- 
queſts in Italy and Sicily, 230-267. 


Nerthampton, the ſtatutes of Claren- 


don conſirmed in a parliament held 
there, 201. ſtatutes received and 
enacted in that parliament, which 


the itinerant juſtices were ſworn to 


obſerve, regulating judicial proceed- 


ings in caſes of civil property, and 
in the adminiſtration and execution 


of criminal juſtice, 210-2 14. 


Northaripton,. 
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Northampton, Simon de Senlis, car! of, 
blockades Huntingdon, 13%. his 
death, 412. | | 

Nowreddin, ſultan of Aleppo, invades 
the territories of Antioch, and takes 
Harene, 278, 279. conquers the 
territories and city of Damaſcus, 
ibid. is defeated by the king of 
Jeruſalem, 280. is ſurpriſed, and 
beaten, 281. he defeats the Chri- 
ſtians near Harenc, and over-runs 
the whole principality of Antioch, 


282. makes himſelf maſter of Egypt, 


284+ gives orders to Saladin to de- 
poſe the reigning caliph, 285, 286. 
his jealouſy of Saladin, and his 
death, 287. 


O. 

O Bryan, Donald, king of North- 
Munſter, makes war on Roderick 
O Conor, 67. ſubmits and fwears 
fealty to Henry, 84. is defeated by 
Raymond, 193. confers with him, 
and renews his oath of fealty to 
Henry, 1295. receives Limerick in 
charge from Raymond, to hold it 


as one of Henry's barons, 268, 269. 


enters into a confederacy with Der- 


mod Mac Carthy and Roderick to 


expel the Engliſh out of Ireland, 
418, defeats Prince John, 420. 
O Conor, Roderick, king of Conaught, 
declared monarch of 'all Ireland in 
an aſſembly of the ſtates, 34. ſup- 
preſſes O Ruark's revolt, 49. is de- 
feated in many engagements by Do- 
nald O Bryan, 62. he charges the 
king of Leinſter with a breach of 
treaties, and threatens to put his 
ſon, whom he retained as an ho- 
ſtage, to death, if he does not reſtrain 
the incurſions of the foreigners, 69. 


executes his threat, 70. confers with 
De Lacy and Fitzaldelm, who are Paparo, cardinal le 


impowered by Henry to treat with 
him, and ſwears fealty to that prince, 
85. ſends ambaſſadors to Henry, 
who agree to a convention of a re- 


markable nature, 196. defeats his 
rebel ſon Muttach, takes him pri- 
ſoner, and orders his eyes to be put 
out, 295. ſends his ſon to Henry 


unde the care of Laurence O Tool, 


archbiſhop of Dublin, as an ho- 


ſtage for the performance of the 


late convention, 351. retires into a 
convent on account of the rebellion 
of his ſon Conor Manmoy, 415. 


comes out of the monaſtery, and re- 


covers his throne, 420. reſigns the 


reins of government to his fon Co- 


nor, and retires again into a mo- 
naſtery, 475 


0 Dem, chieftain of Ophally, de- 


feats Strongbow, and takes the ban- 


O Ruark invades the king of Leinſter's 


dominions, and compels him to fly 
into England, 30. is appointed by 
Roderick temporary admin 
Eaſt Meath, 69. he repulfes Der- 
mod, who attempted to ſtorm his 
camp, 71. ſubmits to Henry, 85. at- 
tempts the life of Hugh de Lacy at 
a conference, but is killed by Gryf- 
fyth, a nephew of Maurice Fitzge- 
rald, 183, 184. his head is ſet upon 
the great gate of the caſtle of Dublin, 
and afterwards ſent to Henry ibid. 


Oftmen, their firſt eſtabliſhment in Ire- 


land, 26, 27. they ſwear fealty, and 
agree to pay tribute to the Iriſh mo- 
narchs, 32. their biſhops were the 
firſt in Ireland who owned themſelves 
dependent, in ſpiritual matters, on 


the ſee of Rome, 40. they ſeem in 


general well- affected to the Engliſh 
government, $5. an inſtance of great 
eruelty committed by thoſe inhabit- 
ing Waterford, 190. 


p. | 
gate à Latere, ar- 
rives in Ireland with four palls, 42. 
he fixes the badge of ſubjection 
on the Iriſh metropolitan prelates, 
ibid. ; 
Pem- 


miniftrator of - 
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Pembroke, Richard de Clare, (ſur- 

named Strongbow) earl of, agrees 
to aſſiſt Dermod in the recovery 
of his dominions, 25. applies to 
Henry for liberty to engage in that 
- undertaking, ' 63. ſets ſail from 
Milford Haven againſt Henry's pro- 
hibition, and arrives in Ireland, 65. 
takes Waterford by ſtorm, and is 
married to Eva Dermod's eldeſt 
daughter, 66. he and Dermod march 
to Dublin, and take it by ſtorm, 68. 
he diſpatches Raymond to Henry, 


and mitigates his diſpleaſure, by 


making him a tender, of his con- 
queſts in Ireland, 71. ſucceeds, on 
the death of his father-in-law, Der- 
mod, to the kingdom of Leinſter, 
72. defeats the Iriſh, under the com- 
mand of Roderick, with a very in- 
ferior force, 76. defeats O Ryan, 
chieftain of Idrone, 77. waits upon 
Henry in England, 78. makes his 
peace with him on certain condi- 
tions, 79. holds the kingdom of 
Leinſter from him as a fief of the 
Engliſh crown, 91. is defeated by 
 O Dempſey on his retiring out of 


that prince's territories, 185. in- 


truſted by Henry with the cuſtody 
of the caſtle of Giſors, ibid. ap- 
pointed deputy of Ireland, 186. his 
death, 268. 

Philip, king of France is crowned at 
Rheims in the life-time of his fa- 
ther, 336, 337. marries a daughter 
of the earl of Hainault, 340. re- 
news with Henry the ſubſidiary com- 
pact entered into with his father, 
341. ſucceeds him in the throne, 
342. defires the mediation of Hen- 
ry in a diſpute with the earl of 
Flanders, 354. compromiſes a diſ- 
pute with Henry, concerning the 
dower of his ſiſter, the young 
queen of England, and the poſſeſſion 
of Giſors, and the Norman Vexin, 
389, 390. compels the earl of Flan- 
ders to ſubmit to very diſadvan- 
VoL. III. 
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tageous terms, 397. preſſes Henry, 


to permit the marriage of Adelais and 

duke Richard, and extorts from him 
. & promiſe. on oath for its perfor- 
' mance, 426. his grief on the death 


of Geoffrey duke of Bretagne, 437. 


he demands the cuſtody of the 
_ heireſs. of that duchy from Henry, 


441. grants him a truce, ibid. at 


the expiration of which he renews 


his former demands, and perempto- 
rily inſiſts on their being complied 


with, 445. confers with Henry on 


the diſputes ſubſiſting between them, 
and takes the croſs, 468. complains 
to Henry of Richard's making war 
on the earl of Toulouſe, 494. makes 
war on Henry in Berry, ibid. refuſes 
to make any conceſſions to Henry, 


and declares his intentions of annex- 


ing to his royal demeſnes the whole 
province of Berry and the Norman 
Vexin, 496. confers with him near 
Giſors, but a quarrel ariſing be- 
tween their attendants, he obliges 
Henry to take refuge in the 
caſtle, 497, 498. his remarkable 
reply to the pope's legate on the 
latter's threatening to lay his domi- 
nions under an interdict, 303. he 
takes Mans and Tours, 505, 506. 
concludes a peace with Henry, id. 


Poer, Robert de, is appointed by 


Henry governor of Waterford, 300. 


Port, Adam de, being arraigned for 


high treaſon, flies the realm, and is 


_ outlawed, 104. 


Quiney, Robert le, ſon-in-law te 


Strongbow, is ſlain, 185. 
R 


Raymond Fitzgerald, nephew to Mau- 


rice, arrives in Ireland, and 1s at- 


taked by the Oſtmen of Waterford 


and the natives, but gains a ſignal 


victory over them, 64. is called by 
the voice of the ſoldiery to the ſu- 
preme command of the army in Ire- 

2 2 land, 
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land, 187. he defeats Dermod Mac 
Carthy near Liſmore, 188. demands 
Baſilia, Strongbow's ſiſter, in mar- 
riage, but, on being refuſed, re- 
tires into England in diſguſt, ibid. 
is entreated by that earl to return, 
| who, promiſes to grant him his re- 
queſt, 189. he arrives near Water- 


ford and relieves Strongbow, who 


is cloſcly beſieged in that city, 190. 
his nuprials are ſolemnized, ibid. he 
defeats Donald, king of Limerick, 
and takes that city by ſtorm, 191, 
192. is ordered by Henry to attend 
him in Normandy in order to juſtify 
himſelf, 193. he reinſtates Der- 
mod Mac Carthy in his kingdom of 
Deſmond or Cork, 195. relieves 
Fitzſtephen | beſieged in that city, 
een 5 
Raymond de Poitiers, prince of An- 
tioch, uncle to Eleanor, Henry's 
queen is killed, 279. Pr: 
Rhees ap Gryffyth, prince of South 
Wales, ravages the territories of 
Owen Cyvilloe, one of Henry's vaſ- 
ſals, but, on the latter's going into 
that neighbourhood, he ſubmits to 
him, 80, 8 1. is appointed by him his 
chief juſtice in South Wales, 
he lays ſiege to Tutbury caſtle, held 
by the rebels, 138. exerciſes the 


power lately intruſted to him by 


Henry with great prudence and fi- 


delity, 178. prevails upon Jorwerth 
to ſubmit to Henry, and obtains 


for him his pardon, ibid. makes a 
great feaſt at his caſtle of Cardigan, 


zog. he and moſt of the Welſh} 


Princes are entertained. by Henry 
at Oxford, ibid. he rebels, but on 


Henry's preparing to march againſt. 


him ſubmits, 399. agrees with Ra- 
nulph de Glanville to aſſiſt Henry 


with forces in his wars in France, 442. 
Richard, duke of Aquitaine, ſecond 


ſon to Henry, enters into a conſpi- 
racy with his mocher and brothers 
to dethrone his father, 112. returns 


E“ X. 


to his obedience, 163. arrives in 
England, 246. raiſes powerful le- 
vies, by his father's aſſiſtance, to 
chaſtiſe the rebels of Guienne, 247. 
defeats an army of Brabanters, and 
' compels the febels to ſubmit; ibid. 
ſends the priſonets to his father, 248. 
refuſes to do homage to Henry 
the young king for Aquitaine, 370. 
obſeryations thereupon,” 371, 372. 
does homage to his father for that 
. ny after the deceafe of the young 
Aquitaine to his brother John, 389. 
returns into Poitou, 406. receives. 
a mandate from Henry to deliver 
up the duchy of Aquitaine to his 
mother, which he obeys, 422. makes 
war on the earl of Toulouſe, 427. 
refuſes to do homage to Philip for 
the duchy of Aquitaine, 448. enters 
into the greateſt intimacy with him, 
and accompanies him to Paris, 450, 
451. ſeizes his father's treaſures in 
Touraine, ibid. takes the croſs, 461. 
chaſtiſes his rebellious ſubjects, 492. 
makes war on the earl of Toulouſe, 
493. refuſes to deliver up his con- 
queſts in Toulouſe, 498. preſſes 
his father to let him marry Adelais 
of France, 499. is abetted by Phi- 
lip in infiſting that an oath of fealty 
ſhall be taken to him, as heir appa- 
rent, by all his father's liege ſub- 
jects in England and in all his tranſ- 
marine dominions, 499, 500. he does 
homage to Philip for Normandy, A- 
quitaine, and Anjou, 5301. aſſiſts him 
in making war on his father, 502. at- 
tacks the earldom of Maine, and aſ- 
ſiſts Phiſip in taking Mans and Tours, 


87. refuſes to deliver up 


505-307. concludes a peace with his 


father in conjunction with Philip, 308. 
oger, ſon to Robert Guiſcard, ſuc- 


ceeds him in his dominions, 356. he 


joins: with his uncle Roger in obtain- 


ing a ſovereignty over Capua, 257. 
his death, ibid. N 


Roger, count of Sicily, receives the 


7 inyeſtiture 
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 Inveſtiture of that earldom from his 
brother, Robert Guiſcard, 254. his 
death, 257. 
Roger, the ſecond count of Sicily, on 
the deceaſe of his conſin, William 
de Hauteville, takes poſſeſſion of all 
that prince's dominions in Italy, 257. 
after a conteſt with Pope Honorius 
he enjoys them undiſturbed, 2 58. re- 
ceives from Pope Anaclet a grant of 
Capua and Naples, as well as of the 
realm of Sicily, Apulia, and Cala- 
bia, 258, 259. is attacked by Pope 
Innocent, whom he takes priſoner, 
ibid. and is confirmed by him in his 
former poſſeſſions and title, 260. he 
extends his commerce and mari- 
time power, and takes Malta, 261. 
his death, ibid. 
Roland, on the death of Gilbert, chief- 
tain of Galloway, ſubdues that 
country, but, on Henry's marching 
againſt him, ſabmits and takes an 
oath of fealty to him, 431, 432. 
Rouen, beſieged by the king of France 


and the earl of Flanders, 156— 


158. is relieved by Henry, 159. 


8. 
St. Alban, Robert de, makes an at- 
tempt to ſurprize Jeruſalem, but is 
repulſed, 423, 424. 


Saladin, is made ſoldan of Egypt, 284. 


ordered by Noureddin to depoſe 
the reigning caliph, 285. his policy 
in the diſtribution. of the late ca- 
liph's treaſures, 286. he diſpoſſeſſes 


Malecſalah of all his territories, 


287, 288. makes himſelf maſter of 
Aleppo and its whole principality, 


408. attacks the Knights Templars 


at Safford, and defeats them, 454, 


455. ſtorms the city of Tiberias, 


ibid. defeats the Chriſtians near that 
city, 456, 457+ orders ſuch of the 
Knights Templars as were made pri- 
ſoners to be put to death, 458. 
takes the caſtle of Tiberias and city 


of Ptolemais, 459. takes Jeruſalem. 


. 
by capitulation, 463. his humanity 


to the ſick and wounded priſoners, 


464. he lays ſiege to Tyre, which is 


valiantly defended by Conrade, who 


obliges him to raiſe it with diſgrace, 
465, 465. he wins from the Chriſtians 
the cities of Gabala and Cæſatea, 
and the greater part of the princi- 
pality of Antioch, 482. 

Statute, a remarkable one paſſed in the- 
reign of Richard III. concerning lre- 
land, 299. | 

Synod, a national one convened: at 
Cathell by a royal mandate from 
Henry, wherein ſeveral canons are 
ratified by him, 87, —at Water- 
ford, in which pope Adrian's bull, 
conveying Ireland to Henry, is pub- 
licly read and aſſented to, 192.— 
at Weſtminſter, by Henry's per- 
miſkon, enacting ſeveral canons col- 
lected from different foreign coun- 
cils and from papal decrees, 327 — 
329. —at Dublin, wherein Cumin 
preſided, to inquire into and regu- 
late the manners and diſcipline of 
the Irith church, 490—492. 


T. 
Taniſtry, ſome account of it, 20. 


Tripoly, Raymond earl of, is taken 


priſoner by Noureddin, 282. ap- 


pointed guardian to Baldwin IV, 


king of Jeruſalem, 287. again con- 
ſtituted regent of that kingdom, 
409. his ſhameful flight from the 


battle of Tiberias, 460, his death, 


467. 


Tryals, by ordeal, 211 —2 14. by duel,. 
215 —231, by jury, 232— 238. in 


the court of chivalry, 239 —242. 


Tuam, archbiſhop of, arrives in Eng- 
land on an embaſſy to Henry, from 


Roderick O Conor, 182. 


Tyre, William archbithop of, com- 


mended as an hiſtorian, 468. he 
preaches the cruſade in Germany, 


478. 


Urban: 
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Urban the NId, pope, grants a bull 
to Henry, impowering him to cauſe 
any one of his ſons he may chuſe to 
be crowned king of Ireland, 439. 
. threatens to excommunicate the kings 
. of England and France if they do 
not deſiſt from making war on each 
other, 450. his death, 461. 
Vendime, taken by Henry, and reſtored 
to its earl, whom the rebels had diſ- 
poſleſſed, 132. 
Verneuil, beſieged and ſet on fire by 
Louis, king of France, 118—121. 
Vivian, cardinal legate from the pope 
t6 Scotland and Ireland, endeavours 
to - mediate a peace between Mac 
Dunlevy and Curcy, but finding the 
latter averſe to it he exhorts the 
Iriſh to defend themſelves, 292. 
holds a ſynod at Dublin, to which 
he declares the pope's confirmation 
of Henry's right to the ſovereignty 
of that kingdom, ibid. 


W. 

Wexford, ſurrenders to Fitzſtephen, 57, 
58. is fired and deſerted by its in- 
habitants, 78. 

William, (ſurnamed the Bad) king of 
Sicily, is excommunicated by Adrian 
the IVth, 262. he loſes the greateſt 
part of his Italian dominions, ibid. 
recovers them, 263. the evil effects 
of his government, 264. he kills his 
infant ſon, ibid. his death, ibid. 

Milliam, (ſurnamed the Good) aſks 
Jane, Henry's youngeſt daughter, in 
marriage, 205. obtains his conſent, 
but they are not married until the 
next year, 265, | 

William de Hauteville ſucceeds his fa- 
ther, Roger, in the duchies of Apu- 
lia and Calabria, 257. his death, ibid. 

Milliam (ſurnamed the Lyon) king of 
Scotland, makes an irruption into 
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Cumberland, lays ſiege to Carliſle, 


and commits the moſt mercileſs de- 


2 
predaſſons in rhe northern parts of 


* 


Yorkſhire, 126. moſt cruelly ra- 
vages Northumberland, blockades 
. Carliſle, and takes the caſtles of 
Harbotle, Warkworth, and Lidel, 
124. ſits down before Alnwick, and 
again ravages Northumberland, 136. 
is ſurprized and taken prifoner, 
148. ordered into clofe confinement 
by Henry, 151: figns a convention 
by which he agrees to pay him 
liege homage for his kingdom, 
168. attends Henry at York, ac- 
companied by the eſtates of his 
realm, where he ſpontaneouſly re- 
news and ſolemnly ratifies its con- 
_ tents, 179, 180. delivers up to 
Henry, Gilbert, the rebellious chief- 
tain of Galloway, 271. baniſhes John 
Scott, 360. is married to Ermen- 

arde, a kinſwoman of Henry, on 
whom he ſettles the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh as a dower, 437. he demands 
from Henry the reſtitution of the 
caſtles of Roxburgh and Berwick, 
475. his ſubjects deny any depen- 

dance on the Engliſh church, 476. 
his further diſputes with the ſee of 
Rome, concerning the archbiſhopric 
of St. Andrews, 488—490. 

Mincheſter, biſhop of, lays before Hen- 
ry a faithful repreſentation of the 
ſtate of his affairs in England, 139, 
140. 

Worceſter, Philip de, is appointed by 
Henry deputy of Ireland, 416. he 
marches into Ulfter, levies contri- 
burions there, and returns to Dub- 
lin, leaving that province under 
Curcy's guard and rule, 417. 


| V. 

York, archbiſhop of, is cruelly treated 
at a ſynod held at Weltminſter by 
the monks of Canterbury and the 
domeſtics of the archbiſhop of that 
ſee, 204. his death, 363. his opi- 
nion of a monaſtic life, 365, 


The END of the INDE x to the THIRD VOLUME. 
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Some MISTAKES, of the PRES 8, omitted in the ERRATA 
xed to this Volume. 


3 | 
119. 5 inſtead of Ju read Auguſt. | wo 
128, 16. from the bottom, inſtead of theſe ancient members of * French kingdom real the, 
ancient members, &'c, 4 
139. laſt line, inſtead of terriotories read territories. 


283. 2. from the bottom, inſtead of knight hoſditallers read knights hoſpitallers, 
288, 7. inſtead of Cæhhria read Cwleſyrias 


Corrections by the Author. 


63. 13. from the bottom, inſtead of Hervey of Mountmanrice, with three Enights, read 
| Hervey of Mountmaurice, Strongbow's uncle, with three knights, or men at arms. 


277. 18. leave out the times requiring an example, and the commas before and after thoſe 
words. 


377. 5. inſtead of thought read deemed, 


«Faults in the Stopping, which hurt the Senſe, 


483. 12. after prince put a comma inſtead of the ſemicolon. * 
28 8. after Henry put out the comma. 


The Reader will find ſome commas where there ſhould be /ericolons, but I do not think it ns- 
ceſſary to mark the places. 


N. B. At the end of the volume of notes and appendixes to this, many errors in the ſecond 
quarto edition of the former volumes of this Hiſtory are taken notice of and corrected : but 


ſome belonging to that volume, which had eſcaped my attention in looking it over, I will 
correct here, as follows: 


In the Appendix fo the Fourth Book. 


325. 8. inſtead of xxl folidos read xl ſolichs. 


In the additional Notes on the Fourth Bock. 


338. 6. from the bottom, inſtead of magna read magni, 


en 
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N. B. Jp Sir H. Spelmkn's Codex Lau 88 rut Regus Aigle, which Wilkins has 
inſerted into his collection, p. 337, there is a Hens character of King H. U. given by one 
Radulfus Niger, who, having been driven out of England by that prince, revenged himſelf 
by calumnies thrown upon him in a chronicle, which he wrote for that purpoſe. It does net 
appear to me of ſufficient authority to be worth tranſcribing 1 and 1 wonder that 
y your = have given ita place i in his valuable work! 
Tse 2 alfo in a treatiſe of Giraldus Cambrenſis de Inftruftione Princiget, Cotton MSS, 
SY” Julius, B. XI ſeveral paſſages very llanderous againſt H. Il. dene which the malice is. 
4 : glaring, and the ſtories told are ſo ſenſeleſs, as to take all credit from them; for which reaſon ie 
has never been thought worth while to print this part of that author's writings ; 9 
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